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the cherished memory 
» of 


D. V. APTE 

(1881—1943) 

A deep scholar of Maratha History 
mth ivhom the Author had dis- 
cussed all that is printed here 
and than whom none would 
have been more pleased to 
see it in book. form. 



PREFATORY NOTE 


The present Nolume initiates the Monograph Senes of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, and it is no coincidence that the first \olumc in 
that senes should deal with the Third Battle of Panipat The history of thi« 
Institute is closely connected ^vlth that of the P^hwxs ^vhasc religious benefac 
tions were directed by Mountstuart Elphinstone, after the Battle of Kirkec 
tot ards the promotion of Education among the .people and in consequence 
this Institute was founded in 1821, (on Saturday, 6th October) as the Poona 
Sansknt College Through the three stages of Poona College (1851) and 
Deccan College ( 1 868 ) and the Deccan College Post Graduate and Research 
Institute (1939) the Institute maintains the contmuit) of these benefactions 
and the present year is significantly the 125th year after the onginal founda 
tion when besides this Monograph Senes, two othere, namely, the Dis 
scrtation Senes and the Handbook Senes are inaugurated It is to be hoped 
that this long tradition of enlightened scholarship towards tvhich both Indians 
and Europeans, particularly Englishmen, have so largely contnbuted, ssill be 
maintained ngorously m the future to heighten the common achievement 

The thanks of the Publication Committee in the present case are 
chiefly due to Mr R P Patwardhan, MA (Oson), lES, Director of 
Public Instrucuon, Bombay Province, and Mr D R Gadcil, M A , M Litt 
(Cantab ) Director of the Gokhalc Institute of Economics and Politics, Poona, 
for helpful criticism 


2ist March, to/ifi 


S M K 



PREFACE 


Let me explain the scope and purpose of this monograph and my dc- 
Mgn in writing it. 

• As the subject is an old one, generally known to most students of Indian 
lustory, I have thought of curtailing the narrative within minimum limits, leav- 
ing the bare anatomical stmcture behind. To fix the attention of readers on 
facts, I ha\e avoided o\cr.burdening this fragment of history with detail 
• Having no particular taste for the pageantry of history, I have esche^\ed all 
description with hyperboles surchaigcd with chauvinistic sentiments and thus 
left an open field to poets, dramatists and novelbts. 

Though so designed,* the book is written for both the student and 
the genera! reader. As such it has assumed the form of a narrative and an 
essay combined. The appeal is /o the reason, and not to the sentiment, 
nevertheless. 

The work has entailed a reconstruction on the basis of the revaluation 
of the old material with the help of new material filling in the gaps, and a 
closer study of the positive background of geography. The result is a proper 
visualisation of the scene leading, in its turn, to a correct interpretation of the 
various sources and a restatement of the whole problem. 

The battle of Panipat has naturally occupied a prominent place in the 
heart of the historically minded Marathas. Their interest in the affair was 
heightened by the genius of Vishvanath Kashinafh Rajwadf, the founder of 
a school of historical research in Maharashtra. It has become a perennial 
theme for discussion ever since. Rajwade was not noted for a sound judgment, 
however. His writing have provoked more polemical literature than any other 
man’s in Marathi, and even Sir Jadunath Sarkar, ivriting in English, could 
not resist the temptation of having a fling at him 

This brings me naturally to the point when I should state the purpose 
of writing this volume Had a person of Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s competence 
and calibre, with all facilities at his command, dealf fairly ivith the subject, 
there >vould have been no valid ground for any one to dip pen in ink. He 
has devoted almost two hundred pages to the history treated in the present 
volume, in his Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II. But all the shortcomings 
for which he had been criticised before by Maratha scholars are found re- 
peated in this ^vork. He has treated the subject from a ivrong angle as a part 
of the history of the Mughal Empire. He has overlooked important relevant 
material. His interpretation of the material used is incorrect, not to say in- 
adequate. He betrays insufficient knowledge of the Marathi language and 
inexpertness in using thfe material in that language. An unsympathetic cntic 
must, at least, be fully and correctly acquainted with the subject he writes upon, 
and th«e^ conditions are Unfortunately not found fulfilled by Sir Jadunath’s 
very brilhant presentation in masterly English The result is, the reader is 



earned a\va> by the presentation, vietving things m a wrong perspective, un- 
conscious.rff the errore committed or the incorrectness of the conclusions de- 
duced Sir Jadunath does not seem to believe in stickmg to one ethical 
standard when treating the various parties in a struggle It is true that nothing 
succeeds like success and the Marathas have failed m Instory But historians, 
when passing judgment should not forget the standard of condjict followed 
by the v anous parties in history Ahmad Shah Abdali s strict discipline 
should not make us forget the methods of achievmg it, nor should his victories 
efface the Afghan atrocities leading to that end The Marathas could not 
establish their rule on a sound basis, and the foreign British succeeded where 
the indigenous Marathas failed But this should not make us blind to the 
fact of Clive’s forger) and cheating or the Bengal famme of I77®> carrying 
away more than a third of the Bengal population, a direct result of that rule 
(It is cunous to note m this connection that the Cambndge History of India, 
Vol V, does not even mention this famme, a significant omission mdeed*) 
The Marathas had the ambition of ruling over InAa, no doubt, but they were 
not prepared to forsake their standard of conduct to gam this end 

Instead of merely criticising others* vCorks in detail ultimately leading 
to nothmg, I thought it better to wnte out the whole piece myself in my own 
manner The difference of opimon will be found, I hope, justified in the 
performance In the world of Indian scholarship at present, the vogue of 
copying, imitating and adapting is current This results in circulating the 
error in a wider area which later on comes to be called a umversally accepted 
fact Many scholars throughout the length and breadth of India are now>a 
days trying to utilise the Marathi material and weaving it into the thread of 
thar histones An aggressive occupation of the histoncal field is going on be 
fore our ey cs But the danger underlying these efforts is scarcely understood 
by the scholarly knights errant engaged m these adventures It is high tunc 
some one should put a stop to their actmiics, for while it is easy to disseminate 
an error, it is not so easy to recall it back or to slop its ravages As an humble 
effort in the cause of weeding out errors, I place this book before the public 

Though this monograph is complete in itself, it is not intended to sup 
plant other works m the same field This book is to be treated as an adjunct 
"to tnc general 'mstoncs of fnc penod, without "knoiving vOucfi this work may 
not be properly understood or appreciated As I have written my work, with 
an eye on Sir Jadunalh’s volume, it has unconsciously assumed the form of 
a reply to lus wnting In fact, where I have not differed from him I have 
almost followed him, especially in the portion mainly dependent on Persian 
clironiclcs studied from the MSS by him only I believe there can be no 
higher tnbutc to a man’s onginal work than that of following him 

Most of the ordinary rcadcre wall miss the graphic part of history they 
have up till now read in the accounts of Pampat I thought of omitting them 
from m> narraUve because I have no belief m their truth or even probability 
Tlic idea of copying Mich details from the chronicles simply because no other 
light can be <hcd on these events or episodes, I think as faulty By their repe 
iition, a di^crvicc « done to the cause of history National sentiment is sure 
to Iv pcrturlwl h\ this line of action, no doubt, but it is better to take that 



risk than to be an agent in circulating palpable falsehoods. Those who have 
a likbg for such stuff can have recourse to tfie original chronicles which should 
go as literar)' pieces, but not as histor)*. They can be turned to sociological 
uses too. 

The study of this subject I began a decade ago and many causes have 
retarded its* progress. I had an intention of first stating the theory of the 
Maratha State in an independent monograph and then of ^mting this volume 
for .the correct understanding of which it is absolutely necessary. Now I am 
stating the same in bare outline in the Introduction. Then again for various 
reasons, mainly but not e.xclusivcly pcreonal, the work was %vTittcn in parts and 
then held over. This fact has adversely affected its merit as a literary product. 
Had the ^vork been \vrittcn out in the fust glamour of the subject and in the 
Panipat locality, it ^^’ould definitely have been a more unitary piece of 
\vork. But the loss on the presentation side has been made up by gain 
on the thinking side. The battle could not have been satisfactorily described 
by me four years ago, when I could not visualise it proper!)’. After 
that, the coming in of ne^v material and even the hope of getting access to 
\aludble material held over my» design- Such rare material has been made 
available to me by the kindness of co-workcrs in the field of history, especially 
through the assiduity of Mr. G. H. Kiiare of the Bharat Itibas Samshodhak 
Mandal. The thanks of all students of history would naturally go to him, in 
addition to those of mine. Other scholars who have helped me in furthering 
my project are Dr. G. S, Giiurve of the University School of Sociology in 
Bombay; Rao Bahadur K. N. Djksiijt, the retired Director-General of Arch®- 
ology, who acted as a host to me in my northern tour; the authorities of the 
B. I. S. Mandal, Poona; and many others too numerous to Ke individually 
mentioned. The readers’ thanks ^duld also go to Dr. S. M. Katre, Di- 
rector of our Institute, for the drive he has sho^sti in pushing the work through 
and for its general and artistic get-up, and to the Press for their excellent 
^vorkmansbip. 

2ist March, 1946. 


T. S. S.. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Acton — Lord Actons Lectures on Modern Historj (1907) 

Alt — Aitihasika (= historical) ^ 

4 it Ttp — -Aitihasika Tipane in Itihasa Sangraha Magaainc 
BISM — Bharata-Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandal 
BISMQ — Quarterly of BISM « 

Bhau Bakhar — Bhausahebanchi Bakhar 
Bhau haifiyat — Bhausahebanchi Kaifiyat 

BDCRl — Bulletin of the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute 
Dnom — Narrative of the Campaign m India by Dirom (1793) 

Pall — Fall of the Mughal Empire by Sir J Sarkar, Vol II, 1934. 

Hmgnc — Hingne DaCtar, Vol I, 1945 
tHQ , — Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta 

Jtihasa Samgraha Moruhly » - 

V^Q . — ^JonrnaL of Indian History Quarterly,. Madras 
hashtraj — An account of the list battle of Panipat Edited by Rawlmson 
(1926) — _ . _ 

Purandare — Purandar Daftar volumes 
Raj — K Rajwadc’s volumes 
Shinde — Shindeshahi Itihasachin Sadhanc. 

Satara — Satara Histoncal Society s volumes of letters 
SPD — Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
Skmas]aia — ^Life of Shujji ud daulah 1939 

Note — ^Please •tee the cr'icil analysis of sources at the end of thr book 
for more information 



INTRODUCTION 


Siii^Aji founded the Mantha State for doing good to the Maratlw 
people But he was also conscious of his role in Indian history as a defender 
of the Hindus against the onslaught of Islam At the same time he was no 
entsader agunsi I«lam as an alien faith, he only wished to divest it of its 
political role in India In the first part of his life, he uas not sure of his 
hne of action or final goal He made up mind finally after his return 
from Agra in 1666 The establishment of an mdependent Hindu State as a 
rallying point for all Hindus became his aim thereafter Compromise with 
Muslims or semcc under an Idamic State he found incapable of rousing the 
Hindus from their age long stupor These would neither defend Hinduism 
in the long run, nor allow the Hindus to grow to their full stature Only a 
direct challenge to the Islamic idea of Slate — that Islam only is to live and 
grow while others must uithcr ^way and die — was the surest way of defendmg 
Hinduism and the Hindus Aurangzib wished to unite India under one 
sceptre, that of Islam under the Mughals Shuaji girded his loins to establish 
an mdependent Hindu soiereignty m India free from the shackles of the 
Mughal octopus He succeeded in his determination and cro\vned himself 
as the Chhatrapati m 1674 He forged new weapons to gam his ends at the 
cost of his enemies While his subjects were well protected, he made the 
enemy subjects pay for his wars against their state b> the imposition of the 
Chauth, to escape which the only remedy was to come under his rule 
Aurangzib revised the Jizya in the Mughal dominions after a lapse of a hun 
dred years, to propagate Islam and weaken the infidels Shnaji hurled back 
the missile ivith the aim of meeting the ncu menace by his demand for Chauth 
from the enemy lands Aurangzib pulled down the temples and desecrated 
the Hindu shnnes Shivaji replied by revmng the temples turned into mosques 
by the Muslims m the south While Aurangzib’s manner was aggressive and 
bigoted, Shivaji’s was defensive and moderate This distinction should be 
borne m mind when judging Shiiaji and Aurangzib, a distinction which marks 
the modernity and «icculan«m of the one and the medievalism cum ecclesi 
asticism of the other Not understanding this difference, Toynbee in his Study 
of History (3203) has clas'ied Shivaji mth Ivan the Temble, Saladm and 
Suleyman the Magnificent as champions of alien (non westem) ciMlizations 
Shivaji was not only a champion of old*worid Hinduism, but its modernising 
reformer also He not only endowed temples or patronized Hindu learning, 
he also (and pnmaril) ) built new forts on the sea coast for protecting his 
newly established nav\ on the European model, and sent his oivn ships to 
Arabia for direct trade He would not turn his new state into a closed, hermit 
kingdom after the manner of Japan in the sixteenth century, but left it open 
to all foreign influences in all walks of life, after due regulation to guard his 
independence Had Shivaji’s ideas and ideals been properly understood and 
folloivcd by his successors, there would have been no occasion for a Panipat 
m 1761 
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Shivaji was a bold soldier and a clever general, an able engineer ivho 
knew the art of fortifications better than the engineers themselves, and, abo\e 
all, had studied geography ^vlth the minutest detail with the help of specially 
prepared charts, as Abbe Carre, the French padre, reports Can any one 
doubt Shivajis modernism with this testimony^ Shivaji not only revered 
Brahmins, but employed them iri building his state with the whijk of a task- 
master, too He made them crown him as a true ttvicc bom warnor and 
received back mto his own caste men like Nctaji Palkar, who had been living 
in Afghanistan as a full Muslim for ten years His bold stand electnfied Ihc 
whole Hindu society from the Indus to the Brahmaputra Sikhs, Rajputs, 
Jats, Bundelas, and even the distant Ahoms of Assam rose against Aurangzib 
and made his reign one long line of more or less successful rebellions In the 
south, Shivaji built up a strong state guarded by long lines of impregnable forts 
and newly built ships, which withstood Aurangzib for a quarter of a century, 
and ultimately sent him to his grave m 1707 

With all their personal drawbacks and vices, Shivaji’s immediate suc- 
cessors could tide o\er the Fundy tide of Mughil invasion because the men 
trained under Shivaji knew the basis of his sfete ^Vlth the passing aivay of 
these men, a new tivist tvas given to the basis of the Maratha State which 
ultunately led to Panipat It came to pass m the follotving manner Shivaji’s 
grandson Shahu had been captured with his mother by Zulfiqar Khan tvhen he 
took Raigad m i68g He lived in Aurangzib’s movmg camp for full seventeen 
ycais till 1707, when he was released on the advice of Zulfiqar Khan with the 
intention of creating dissentions amongst the Marathas He had been be 
friended by Aurangzib and his daughter m his captivity, as a result of which 
Shahu imbibed a life tong sense of personal gratitude towards the Mughal 
impenal house He could never entertain the idea of completely destroymg 
the Mughal empire On the other hand, he now and then gave a helping hand 
to the Mughals As the orphan son of Shivaji’s eldest son who had suffered 
death tembly at the hands of Aurangzib, and himself a long sufferer in cap- 
tivity through all sorts of insults privations and slavery, the Marathas natu- 
rally felt a sympathy for Shahu when he returned But the army and the 
Civil officers all divided into two opposing factions, creating a permanent 
schism in the Maratha polity, which is historically found perpetuated m the 
establishment of Kolhapur as a separate state 

Shahu triumphed over his aunt Tarabai, because he was the legitimate 
heir for whom common people felt a sympathy bom of his misenes as well as 
on account of the shrewish behaviour of his overbearing aunt, who turned all 
her officers into enmity, one after the other Shahu returned as a nominee of 
the Mughals, and as such rcccucd the support of all Muslim officers as well 
as all those ivho sided ivith the Mughals for personal gain All opportunists 
and new candidates, who had nothing to hope from the party of Tarabai, 
naturally supported Shahu Ambitious and unscrupulous men found a neiv 
opening for their talents in this fratncidal war But his supporters overlooked 
one important constitutional point m their enthusiasm for the good neiv king 
He had returned ivith the Mughal badge of slavery round his neck The 
lands bestowed on him by the Mughal emperor are styled Zammdan lands 



His so-called kingdom can at most be styled an autonomous feudatory pnn 
apality m the language of constitutions And what was worse, he had ac- 
cepted this status not as a policy to tide o\er the times, but m all smeenty which 
he meant to keep His gentleman’s attitude scaled the fate of the Maratha 
State 

Mttt of the men ^vho had gone o\cr to Shahu’s side had gone Avith 
selfish moti\es of personal aggrandisement Thc) hoped to remain strong and 
almost free to do what they liked under a weak master such as Shahu was, on 
account of his precanous poMtion between two millstones The man who 
helped Shahu most in building up his part) and stabilising his rule automati- 
cally became his Prime Minister or Peshwa This was Balaji Vishwanath, 
comparatively a new man from Konkan and a careerist bent on utilising all 
opportumties to strengthen him«elf and his master, without regard to the dis- 
tant effects of his steps on thc Maratha polit) Shahu did not know Shivaji’s 
jdeals and ideas, v\a)’S ?/id means, because he had spent his boyhood and 
)Outh m thc Mughal camp Balaji would not know, because that would not 
have furthered him in his nsc Shahu wanted a new class of persons to keep 
his poise in thc face of ovcrbfcanng, old officials Balaji, coming from an 
outside caste, looked down upon b) thc entrenched ministers (Dcccan Brah- 
mins), wanted a needy master who would go out of the groove to do the need- 
ful Besides, Balaji vsas endowed with all the personal qualities necessary 
for imposing oneself on persons of various dcnommations and motives Being 
an outsider, he could pose as a third (disinterested) party m all tussles and 
quarrels, and would be accepted as such by others also His position, in course 
of time, became unassailable 

Balaji’s opportunism is «ccn in his support to thc Sa>’)ad brothers, the 
kmg makers He invited their help for crushing Damaji Thorat m his mtemal 
rebellion against Shahu’s rule, while lie accompanied them to Delhi m order 
to facilitate their mtngucs against the lawful emperor In return he received 
fresh orders under thc seals of puppet emperors, bestowing thc Maratha king- 
dom on Shahu, and thc release of Shahu’s mother from captivity at Delhi 
Thus Shahu’s collapsing rule was propped up with Mughal support* In ad- 
dition, Shahu accepted" the duty of 'i^rvmg the Xfughaf State with fBteen thou- 
sand troops, which were to be placed at thc disposal of the Mughal viceroy m 
the Deccan to buttress his administration, one fourth revenue (Chauth) of 
thc south being his wages for the same Shahu was thus not only to be a 
creature of the Mughals, but was to guarantee thc continuation of their rule 
m the Dcccan ' 

This was really cutting thc roots of thc Maratha State envisaged by 
Shivaji and reared carefully by his successors Shivaji had envisaged the 
gradual withering away of thc tree of Blam in India — though not necessani) 
through the agency of the Marathos — and planned his Maratha State for aid- 
mg the attainment of that end Thc Marathas were expected to be the spear 
head of the charge against Islam no doubt, but other Hindus were also ex- 
pected to act their part m the grand achievement The end was not a Maratha 
empire spreading all over India but the complete freedom of all Hindus If 
other provinces in India gained their freedom by their own exertions, so far so 
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good Bat the \Iarathas \vould not sit idle if there uas. no stir amongst them 
They would do the uork themseKes irrespcctne of the cost 

Aurang/ib wanted to enrol the valnm \Iarathas as hb loyal seiaanis 
like the Rajputs in the north To asoid that fate they waged a continuous 
war and went through untold sufferings for two generations And now Shahu 
became a Mughal ser\ ant without a struggle* He never struck hts own corns hut 
only those of the Mughal emperors His gcnerlls. and ministers spread all over 
India but only as Miu,hal grandees or governors Even all the Marathas ne\*er 
became his subjects and why should they be when they knew Shahu to have 
been a Mughal subject like themselves albeit staled Chhatrapati’ All who 
felt dissatisfied with the Maratha kingdom crossed over the border and got them 
elves emplo)ed under the Mughal viceroy of the DcCcan on better terms than 
Shahu could hope to offer This support was utilized bv the cunning viceroj 
to stop the payment of Chauth in the first instance and later for buttressmg 
his own independent rule in defiance of Delhi Shahu s ministers and gen 
erals had to fight for their very existence many a time when the viceroy 
(Nizam) had grown strong with outside support or the Marathas had become 
weak by internal dissensions This struggle was earned on intermittently for 
full three quarters of a century and though the Marathas tnumphed on most 
occasions the Nizams rule c'lme to be stabilized m the Deccan But the fun 
damental cause of this consummation was the pHrairy mistake committed b) 
the Pnme Minister of Shahu in accepting the Mughal service on behalf of his 
guileless master which w at later on continued by hs successors m office £v en 
Justice M G Ranade has misconstrued this point in his liise of the Maratha 
Power because the matenal before him was scanty Others have fallen into 
the same error because they have blindly accepted Ranade as their guide Be 
cause the Peshvvas throughout their career tried to act as agents of the Mughal 
emperors others more clever ph>cd the same game and outwitted the Marathas 
by securing the orders of the puppet emperors set up by themselves 

The «econd short sighted step taken by Balaji Vishwanath has also been 
similarly misconstructed by Ranade and others In the worst days of the 
Marathi kingdom dunng 1690 1700 when king Rajaram had gone to the 
Madras coast and ruled from Gingee (Jmji) the Maratha ministers as a tern 
porary polic> offered fabulous rewards m land and money to the wavenng 
Marathas so that they mig*iit not go over to Aurangzib Many of these grants 
under duress were afterwards resumed by Tarabai whose ministers would 
hive again reverted to Shivajis farsighted policy of awarding no spoils or 
jagirs but paying in cash from the central treasury Shahu s return as a 
Mughal protege and the outbidding of hts clever but short sighted Peshwa put 
a premium on disloyalty to Tarabai the de facto ruler and thus weakened the 
very basis of Shivaji s modem state Ramachandrapant Amatya who knew at 
first hand Shivaji s state craft has put down for posterity Shivaji s ideas and 
ideals in his unique Rajaniti Balaji s policy of awarding a share m the con 
quered lands to ministers and generals created semi independent barons who 
ultimately overshadowed the central government after Panipat Balaji s pre- 
caution— huded as a unique mvcntion^gamst these barons growing strong 
and uncontrollable by the centra) authority viz not to bestow contiguous lands 



on one pereon but to award the same in various part^ of the country, led to 
such internecine nvnlncs, quarrels, ^va^s, peculation etc , that the administration 
became weak and inefTicient c\ery\vhere, as was found to his cost by Sadashiv 
rao Bhau in his Pampai campaign Historians know the part played by con 
ser\aU\e tradition in the growth of England Shnaji had laid down the foun 
dation of ^ modern state and its healthy tradition ivas still in an embryonic 
state It was a new thing understood by but few, and was almost stifled dur 
ing the calamitous day’s of Mughal invasion Still it tv as known to men like 
Ramachandrapant Amatya clinging to the de facto nilerehip But the new 
Peshwa of Shahu knew little of that tradition and cared less His adoption 
of the line of least resistance in the interest of his master began a new chapter 
in Maratha history, but it also submerged Slmaji’s independent, modern and 
progressive state 

Balaji’s two sons Bajirao and Chimaji were exceptionally clever and 
valiant They continued the line laid down by their father and grew strong, 
almost overbearing, for tbeir weak, stay at home, master Ostensibly the first 
ministers of state, they overshadowed Shahu m Indian politics They chalked 
out their own policy (in defiance of Shahu’s wishes on some occasions), led 
their own expeditions, defeated and set aside other ministers, m short, began an 
almost independent central government at Poona in opposition to Shahu’s pup 
pet court at Satara Unfortunately they were short lived and could not com 
picte their work in their lifetime But when they died in 1740, they had 
created an independent military force under their unitary command, one lakh 
of Maratha horsemen ready to be led anywhere in India, a force which made 
history during the next generation under their sons and successors m office 

The third Peshwa Balajt Bijirao alias Nanasaheb, his brother Raghu 
nathno alias Raghoba Dida, and their cousin, Chimaji’s son Sadashivrao 
Bhau, were the three men who made Indian history whit it was dunng 1740 
1761 Their hands were tied to a certain extent till Shahu’s death m 1749 
But the next dozen years found a free field for their talents as well as pro 
pensitics Nanasaheb was more cunrung than valiant and he did cverythmg 
to concentrate power in his hands He ovcishadowed and put down his rivals 
ux vit b.’s SAwTidt. 

and Holkar, who in course of time went out of the hands of their master The 
old king’s retainers were either completely echpsgd or found independent 
spheres for their valour far away from Poona Raghoba led expeditions to 
Gujarat, Rajputana, Delhi and the Panjab Being more valiant than cunning, 
he mismanaged the Maratha affaire m northern India Sadashivrao Bhau had 
to manceuvre for power with his cousm, the Peshwa, for a full dozen yeare, 
before he found his way Thenceforth he managed the civil side m the state 
and had his say m military matters also, especially m the finance side of ex- 
peditions By 1 758, he had come to occupy the foremost place m the counsels 
of the Maratha empire — such as it was / 

Ranoji Shmde who was the nght hand man of the Peshwa Bajirao m 
all his dealings, was followed by equally valiant and loyal, though somewhat 
headstrong and mdependent minded sons Malharrao Holkar the left hand 
man was though equally brave and m addition cunning, quite a different type 
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of man The reader will know more of him m the course of the narrative 
further on 

The nvalry and difference of opinion on questions of policy between 
Shmdes and Holkar shaped the Maratha history in north India in the way it 
did Nanasaheb tned to keep his supremacy by balancing these two pilhre 
of the State This had a disastrous effect on Maratha politics The Peshwa 
should have directed one of them in a different direction Their machinations 
in the same field benefited the enemies of the Marathas The locaf officers of 
the Peshiva, like the Hingne brothers and Antaji Manakeshivar in Delhi, 
Govindpant Bundele and Naro Shankar m central India, had to take orders 
from these tivo noblemen in matters civil or military They also took sides in 
their nvalnes and, irj general, m northern Indian politics, as lesser grandees m 
the same field Antaji MamJveshwar, the chief of the guards kept for the per 
sonal protection of the Emperor, acted against the selfish interests of the 
Hingnes, the Maratha ambassadors at the Delhi Court They were suspended 
by the Peshwa for some tinje and Antap Manakesliwar called back to the 
Deccan All these men had rented mahals from the state as a side-business, 
a thing which should have been forbidden by tjie Peshwa The state suffered 
by their personal interest in the state lands Gangadhar Chandrachud the 
Diwan of Holkar, and Ramaji Anant Dabholkar the Dnvan of the Shmdes, 
also had their individual share m these bickerings, nvalnes, back door machma 
tions agauvst each other The Peshwa’s officers in Poona like Sakharam Bapu, 
Mahadoba Purandare, Baba F-'dnis, and others, were acting hand m glove with 
one of the parties in their appeals to the central authonty Unless this back 
ground is kept in mind, the trend of Maratha politics will not be understood 
The genealogy of the Peshwa and Shindc families given elsewhere should also 
be remembered by the reader for a proper understanding of the narrative 

Another factor which mflucnccd individual actions m all fields was 
the under current of caste consciousness The Pcshiva and his relatives cm 
ployed in higher posts were Konkan Chitpavm Brahmins, in general rivalry 
with the local Deshasth Brahmins of the Deccan plateau AH civil ministers 
of Shivaji and his immediate successors belonged to the latter class, now ousted 
from their position by the new comers from the sea coast They naturally 
felt the loss of their importance in the state The Karhada and Saraswat 
Brahmins, both in a mmonty, incd to find independent scope for their abil 
ities under different noblemen, besides the Peshwa The Marathas, who com 
posed the bulk of the army and belonged to the puppet king’s caste, bore a 
silent resentment against the clencal usurpers of their supreme authonty m the 
state, and this had had its effect on politics, too Not all men perhaps not 
even the majonty, were affected by this virus, but its imperceptible effect 
seems undeniable The rule of the Brahmm Peshwas had earned the clock 
of social reform in Maharashtra backwards, when compared with the •seven 
teenth century Malharrao HolkaKs advice to Jamkoji and Dattaji Shinde 
on this count, as presented in the Panipat Chronicle (Bhau Bakhar m Marathi) 
may or may not be true, or it may be even taken as invented by the wnter to 
suit his comlruction, but the existence of such social undercurrent cannot be 
doubted Its existence does not seem to have affected the Panipat campaign 
m any vital spot, however 



The third battle of Panipat was fought between the Marathas led by 
Sadashivrao Bhau and the foreign Afghans with their Indian allies led by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali Bhau had been called by the Mughal Emperor Alam 
gir II before his murder He was actmg as Regent of the Mughal empire 
at the dead emperor’s behest The Marathas were fighting ivith Abdali, the 
foreign interferer in Indian politics, and not Abdali the champion of Islam 
This point lias not been emphasised by the historians uptil noiv, because they 
have misconstrued it Bhau (and the Peshwa also) had invited Shuja ud 
daulah of Oudh, the Nizam brothers m the Deccan, Kamal ud dm Khan 
Babi from Gujarat and even the Indian Ruhelas and Afghans, to join their 
forces with him His mam support in the campaign was Ibrahim Khan Gardi 
with his trained infantry corps The Peshwa’s half brother Samsher Bahadur 
was a Muslim, who died of wounds received at Pimpat Many departments 
of the Maratha army, especially the artillery, were manned almost exclusively 
by the Muslims On the other hand, no Hmdu potentate from northern India 
fought as an ally of the Marathas They were all m their minds, siding with 
Abdali, and had taken part in calling him to India to punish the Marathas 
It IS unhistoncal, therefore to call the battle of Panipat a Hmdu Muslim 
fight, though Najib had screwedMown Abdali on the religious count, for selfish 
ends Venly religion is the last resort of scoundrels ' 

Temperamentally, the Marathas are incapable of bigotry, fanaticism, 
extremes They take to a thing as a duty for the lime being and leave it when 
found unnecessary They had taken up arms for the defence of their gods 
and homes in the seventeenth century They wielded arms in the eighteenth 
for keeping India free from foreign rule But in the nmeteenth they had so 
far foreaken their military life that they were classed by Lord Roberts with 
the Bengalees and Madrasces as one of the non martial races of India In 
1930, the Bombay Presidency supplied only seven thousand men out of a lakh 
and fifty eight thousand of Indian soldiers, and all the seven thousand were 
not Marathas This transformation shows that the Marathas were not war 
like or bred to the profession of arms in the same sense as the Afghans or the 
Turks They v\cre peasant civilians turned into soldiers for a cause 

* * * 

‘Having depicted the histoncal background so far, it is but meet that 
I should pass on to the previous writings m the field I am about to enter 

It is lasinictivc to study the gradual change of opinion on the Panipat 
affair Dunng the nineteenth century Kashiraj and Duff practically held the 
field When Rajv\ade wrote his thundenng detailed introduction in 1898 on 
the basis of new letters in Marathi, he practically earned the public with him 
as if caught in a flood Nobody stopped to inquire whether his analysis was 
correct, nor did any one point out the obvious defects in his editing of the 
letters Ten years later, a levelheaded professor of history (H G Limayc), 
wnting a special essay on the European modelled Indian armies and their rcia 
tions \Mth the Indian States m the eiehtcentli century, changed the trend of 
opinion by half ^^hIlc still charging Govindpant Bundele and Malharrao 



Holkar for their major share in the defeat, he also pointed out Bhau s 
personal defects and shortcomings as a commander m chief Rao Bahadur 
Sardesai, writing in 1922, summarises the vanous opinions without offering 
any new suggestion of his oivn An analysis of his wnting will bnng forth the 
self contradictory statements due to his defective method of copying all and 
synthesising none Mr D V Aptc tacUmg the problem after him, /irst pointed 
out the obvious factual defects in Rajwade’s arguments The confusion of 
directions in Kashiraj s account of Pampat, Rajwade’s misapprehension in 
taking Baghpat as situated on the right bank of the Jamuna, \ mating 
his whole strategical argument and similar other flaws were ably discussed b> 
him But even Apte failed to analyse the whole matcnal and point out Raj- 
wade’s manipulation of the same Prof S N Sen’s chapter on Pampat in his 
Military System of the Marathas (1^28), k the best short account in English, 
which omits nothing of the essentials With the publication of the Peshwa 
Daftar, however, during 1930 33 a new chapter opened in the Pampat criti- 
cism As soon as the ‘iecond volume styled Pampat Prakarana was published in 
1930 S V Athalyc an old collaborator with Rajwadc and a deep student of 
Maratha history, published a review of the same m the Kesari weekly (4th 
Apnl 1931 ) He pointed out the incorrect dating of the documents published, 
and focussed the light of the letters on the events leading to the Pampat cam 
paign He absolved Holkar and Antaji Manakeshwar from the blame and 
made Bhau and the Peshwa mainly responsible for the disaster Another 
young enthusiastic recruit for Maratha history, the late Mr R V Nadkami,‘bc 
gan a senes of articles on the Pampat affair in Vnidhaynann Vislara and first 
pointed out on the strength of the new matcnal certain obvious defects in 
Sardesai s Pampat Prakarana His onginal contnbution to the discussion con 
sists of the constitutional aspect of the Maratha activities in the north in gen 
eral and with the Delhi Court in particular The charge against Govindpant 
he thought now as more than proved, with an emphasis But he was unac 
quaintcd with the whole Maratha system and not an expert in research mat 
ters He has taken Agra as situated on the northern bank of the Jamuna and 
confused Saranjam with Kamavis’ Govindpant was a Kamavisdar or Mam- 
latdar of vanous revenue taluks, but he had never received any specific 
Saranjam or Jagir conferred for maintaming an army as a military captain 
Not understanding the difference between the two, Nadkami’s downnght con 
demnation of Govindpant, is based on a false premise Besides, he wrote only 
on the basis of SPD 2 and before the publication of Nos 21 and 27, supplying 
further information about the Pampat campaign Sir Jadunath Sarkar, com 
pletely re wnting the whole episode in 1934, has still missed certain docu- 
ments then available to him, and in general has taken a very unsympathetic 
view of the Maratha affairs His factual errors, incorrect cnticism and non- 
comprchcnsion of the whole affair m proper perspective have been pointed out 
and cndciscd m detail by us Incidentally, the performance of this renowned 
histonan proves our contention that history mu^it be wntten b\ one of the 
nationals 

Mr K V Purandare, editor of the documents collected from the Sardar- 
Purandarc family which was throughout the whole period on very intimate 
terms with the Peshwa family, has also, in hB editonal preface to the first 



^oIume, ofTered cnticism on the Pinipat iffair His mun contnbution, based 
on the documents published bj him, is to.point out the promise of the Peshiva 
to go to Bhiu s help b) the month of Maghn or Februar) 1761 If Bhau was 
biding his time till the am\al of the Peshwa, the cau«e of his svaiting is made 
clear thereby He abo points out the fact that Nanasaheb had no suspicion 
of Holkar s ^avang of his skin b) running awa> from the battlefield The 
Peshisa attached, after Panipat, not onlj the distncts held as Jagir by Mai 
harrao, but also those held b> Shinde and Pawar who had fallen in battle, 
proving that the attachment was not on account of disobedience at Parapat 
but for some other reason, possiblj financial But as Purandare wrote his in 
troduction in 1929 before the publication of the Peshwa I>altar, his cnticism 
has to be modified in the light of those papers 

* * * 

I should sa^ something now about the nature of the work to be done 
and the difficult) of doing it in the proper maimer For this, I cannot begin 
better than by quoting from the letters of the Duke of Wellington, about the 
battle of Waterloo for comparison 

“The people of England may be entitled to a detailed and accurate ac 
count of the battle of Waterloo, and I have no objection to their having jt, 
but I do object to their being misinformed and misled I am really dis 
gusted with and ashamed of all that I have seen written of the battle of Water- 
loo And there is not one which contains a true representation or even an 
idea of the transaction and this is because the writers have referred to stones 
picked up from peasants, pm ate soldiers, individual officers, etc instead of to 
the official sources and reports It is very difficult for me to judge of the 
particular position of each bod) of troops under ni) command at any particu 
lar hour Surely the details of the battle might be left to the onginal official 
reports Histonans and commentators were not necessary There is one 
event noted m the world — the battle of Waterloo — and )ou will not find an) 
two people agree as to the exact hour when it commenced I am accus 
tomed to read so many conflicting descnptions of the battle that I would soon 

Wntmg to Sir Walter Scott who wished to write authontatively on 
the batde of Waterloo, only two months after the event, the Duke, expressing 
himself in the same tone, further said, ‘ The object which jou propose to your- 
self IS very difficult of attainment, and, if really attained, is not a little m 
vadious The history of a battle is not unlike the histoiy of t ball Some indi 
viduals may recollect all the little events of which the great result is the bat 
tic won or lost but no individual can recollect the order in which, or the ex 
act moment at which, they occurred, which makes all the difference as to their 
value or importance Then the faults or the misbehaviour of some gave oc- 
casion for the distinction of others and perhaps were the cau«e of material 
losses, and you cannot wnte a true history of a battle without including the 
faults and misbehaviour of part, at least, of those engaged Believe me that 
every man you sec in a military uniform is not a hero, and that many m 
stances of individual heroi‘:m must be passed over unrelated, it is better for 
the general interests to leave those parts of the story untold than to tell the 
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\>holc truUi I rct'fci much that I In\c not Kcii ihlc to prrMil npcji) nou to 
rchnquLch ^our phii \oii mi\ depend «i>on it ^ou wiW ne\cr nnkc it a 
«uitishcton work I will f,ct >oii the list of the Trcnrli arm>, Rcnenls, etc 
Just to show >ou how little rclnncc can lie placed even on wlm arc supposed 
the best accounts of a battle I miniioii tint there arc some cirruraitances men 

tioncd m General s account which did not otcur as hr relates them He 

wxsiiot on the field dunni, the whole battle particuhrl) not dunftg the latter 
part of It The battle lirgan I lichevc at eleven It is im|Kw:iblr to when 
each important occurrence took place, nor in what ortlcr nir»c arc , an 
swers to dl >our queries but remeinlier I recommend )ou t> leave the battle 
of \\ atcrloo os it is 

With the words of these quotations niiging in liis cars hovs dare an 
Indian wntcr take up the vscll v\oni thenic of the I attir of Pampat and hope 
to succeed m (he attempt’ WatcrIo<i fought lictwcen two most advanced 
nations represented bv «uch extraordinarv men a.s Na]K)lron and the Duke of 
W cllington Fvcr^tlung diont it vvas going mi in the most civihretl and up to 
date manner There wxs no dearth of official drspifchrs reports etplina 
tions plans memoirs affirmations and comndictioas \iul still vvc have the 
comments of the chief actor in the field on the vactonous side as quoted alxivc 
How much more unsatisfactory the state of affairs mu*f lie when dealing with 
Pampat — a battle fought iKtwecn tv»o parties one of which was hackvvard 
and the other barbarous' One pariv could not wntc an official report of the 
battle because it simplv ceased to exi<t the other would not write aliotit ic lie 
cause It thought it supcrfluoas Vs for private vvntuigs sumvora from the 
defeated and annihilated partv could wnie only apologetically and sometimes 
with a gmlt) coaseiencc the mcniliers of the vactonous party wrote vvith ex 
aggcration and bombast, sometimes vvithout anv rcgartl for tnith knowing 
that nothing succeeds like sueecss Tlic result us that the hustonan has to dc 
pend on hler gathered partial report* individual nicmoire and chronicles 
written with a purpose, none having a eomplcic vxsion of the whole affair 
Even then the matcnal availaVilc is very «cantv, leaving many lacun* in the 
connected story One has to do without maps plans official orders, chits from 
the generals in their hand wnting before the end of the battle as well \s later 
confirmations Or denials Such is the basis for Pampat 

But an histone event on which hung the fate of a nation the destiny 
of a continent and the fifturc trend of world affairs for centuries cannot, and 
ought not to go unrelated \nd it will be granted that the story can bat be 
related b\ one of the nationals preferably bv one belonging to the losing side 
For thus only can the whole truth about die event come out or find expression 
With this idea I have ventured to take up the Uicmc and vs-mc the follow- 
mg pages 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MARATHAS IN THE PANJAB AND BEYOND 

The histone document pnntcd at the very beginning of Rajwade’s 
first volume of original letters marks a turning point in Maratha history Un 
fortunately the document is only a copy in Perso Marathi of the original con 
tract betivecn the Emperor of Delhi and the Peshiva represented by Malharrao 
Holkar and Jayapa Shinde The date of the document can now be fixed ivith 
certainty It is May 1752 * Ahmad Shah Abdali, the new king of Afghanistan 
,and the successor to Nadir Shah*s eastern dominions, then loomed large on 
the Indian horizon He had been beaten off m his first attempt of 1748 But 
he was not a man to be discouraged b) one failure He again invaded the 
Panjab in 1749 and secured a promise of tribute from its governor Not re 
ceiving the tribute, he imacfed for the third time in 1752 and laid siege to 
Lahore But Mir Mannu,^ the Mughal Subahdar of the province, was a 
clever man, not devoid of valour* He did not shrink from having a trial of 
strength ivzth Abdali Lahore fell, however, at the end of March and Mir 
Mannu consented to act m future as Abdali s agent Ahmad Shah, the 
Mughal Emperor, allovscd his governor to pay 50 lakhs of rupees® to Abdali, 
bemg the surplus rev enue of the province after defraying all expenditure The 
Emperor’s consent had been given through the mediation of h-s favounte, 
Khoja Jawed, who acted as a sort of unofficial rival to the \Vazir m all his 
dealings The Emperor had been obliged to accede to the spoliation of his 
dominions as he could not help Mir Mannu in time Khoja Jawed had 
alienated the Mughal grandees so effectually during the last four >ears, that 
none was ready io take upon himself the duty of defending the Empire against 
the Afghans Wazir Safdar Jang had just then completely overpowered the 
Ruhelas with the help of Shinde and Holkar The Wazir had returned to 
Oudh and the Marathas were on the point of going to the Deccan, when the 
Emperor’s peremptory call obliged the Wazir to go to Delhi with the Marathas 
so as to bnng pressure on Abdah Before he could come, however, the timid 
Khoja and the temfied Emperor had acceded to transfer the revenues of the 
north western subahs to Abdali, who took it to be a permanent arrangement 
^Vhcn the Marathas with their victorious army camo to Delhi, the Khoja 
• thought of counteractmg the wrong step that he had taken under pressure 
He, in conjunction with the Wazir, prevailed upon the Emperor to enter into 
a contract with the Marathas by which they would take upon themselves the 
duty of defending the Empire against its internal and external foes It is not 
correct to say that the Wazir was the «oIe ongmator of this arrangement as 
wrongly read by most historians (eg Fall t, p 306) The flaw m the in 
tcrpretation has arisen on account of not minutely studying the document 
The Peshvsa had consented to remain loyal to and was to take orders from 
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(he Emperor and the Khoja in preference to the Wazir It is important to 
note this fact because on the basis of it the Peshwa’s ambassador at the Delhi 
Court and the military guard under Anlaji Manakeshwar had to take the side 
of the Emperor and fight for him against the Wazir in 1753, when Safdar 
Jang rebelled against his master, though by that time Khoja Jawed had been 
assassmated The Marathas were to receive the Chauth of the north western 
provmces already usurped by the Afghans These mcluded the Mughal Subahs 
of Sind, Multan, and Lahore, as well as the distncts of Hissar, Sambal, Morada 
bad and Budaun then under the control of the Ruhelas and other refractory 
nobles The claim to one fourth of the revenues of these lands could be made 
good only by conquest, of which there was only a remote possibihty To induc^ 
the Marathas to accept this hazardous adventure, something more tangible was 
necessary Therefore the other two refractory Subahs of Ajmer and Agra in 
the possession of the Rajput and Jat chiefs were given to the Peshwa Previous 
to tins, the Emperor had tried to make good his •claim to these lands by send- 
ing Mir Baklishi Salabat Khan m 1749, but he had to return disappointed 
after spending more than two years m those^ regions without coUectmg any sub- 
stantial amount of tnbutes After ruining this great nobleman, Khoja jawed 
had bestowed the Subahs on Ghazi ud dm Khan, the eldest son of the Great 
Nizam ul mulk and Intizam ud daulah, the eldest son of the late Wazir 
Qamar ud dm Khan These two noblemen, though heads of the Turam party 
after their fathers’ deaths, were militarily of no consequence When it was 
found in the crisis of Abdali’s invasion that none of them was useful to the 
State, the Khoia had to make a compromise with the rival Wazir and bestow 
the Subahs on the Peshwa, while entering mto a contract with him, as related 
above 

The transfer of the Subahs was facilitated because the dispossessed 
Ghazi ud din had another move in his mmd, to make good his claim to the 
Viccroyalty of the Deccan as the eldest son of the Great Nizam The Wazir 
Sifdar Jang wanted to get his son, the boy Shuja ud daulah nommated to 
the post, but the Peshwa had to set up a nval to Salabat Jang, a son of the 
Nizam, for ^vhich purpose Shuja was not useful, as the grandees of the Dec- 
can, especia’fly t'nc Marafna Sardais of fnc iNizam, would not side ivith a per- 
son who bore no relationship wth him The Khoja had m fact created a coun- 
terpoise to the Irani SH^a party of the Wazir by buying the Maratha support 
to the Turam Ghazi ud dm and the Emperor The Muslun party had gamed* 
a great point in besto^vulg the Subahs of Ajmer and Agra on the Hmdu Mara- 
thas as against the overbearing and refractory Rajputs Thus they had set 
the Hindus against each other and made a common, solid, Hmdu front against 
the Muslims impossible The far reaching effects of this fundamental move 
were seen m the next decade (175a 61) The refractor) Rajputs came closer 
to the Muslim part) and fought with the Marathas mcessantly Panipat was 
an outcome of it 

The Peshwa’s desire to get complete control of the Deccan by setting up 
a weak pro-Maratha «on of the Nizam as Viccro), was foiled by the usual 
Muslim tacucs of assassmaUng the person and calling m foreign help as that 
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of the French Bics) dominated ihc Decenn politics dunnf this decide, and 
all the cfTorts of the Feshwa were directed lownriLs chccknntinp Ju< moves and 
machimtiom He had to lake ihc fal«c ^tep of joitnnc' 'uth the Fn£;lLdi as a 
result of It, TIhlv Indian politics came to be domunted bj the moves and m 
tcresis of the foreigners instead of b) the sons of the «oiI whether Hindu or 
Mashm TIic Afghans, ihr Fnghsh ant! the French decided ilic fate and shaped 
the future of India during this crucial epoch 

Tlic \Sa7jr Safdar Jang dandestinel) got Kfioja Jawed munfered in 
\ugust 1752, v\ith a vicv% to bring the I inperor enmp’'‘tci) tinder h s iliumh 
But hts aim of gmerninr the v\hoV Fmpirc v\tt!i tlic Maratha aid vs as not to 
t)c fulfilled Ghazi ud dm Hniz Jang the Vjccrov -tie* 'mate of the Deccan, 
w“is aho murdcretl b) bis «tep*motbcr in \«rangabid in Octol>cr 1752, lead- 
ing to a collapse of tlic Pcshvs*a’s arrangement as noted alove S.ihhat Jang 
liad to be acknowledged as tljc Ac farlo Viccrov, and the I rcncli innucncc be- 
came full) cstabltfhcti at ihc Nizam’s Court \noihcr iircxpccted outcome of 
tins untoward happening vs-as ihc emergence of a nevs ehancter on the political 
stage of Delhi Tlia vsas Ghazi vfl-din the vounger, a «on 10 die munlcrcd 
man B) plajing upon die good feelings of Safdar Janr. ili v bov of fifteen 
got him»clf appointed v the Mir Bakhshi of the Fniptrc Soon after, lie be 
came the leader of the cm/ptraev agaii't Ins Icnefactor, anti in tliJt he «c 
cured the help of the Mantliw m the name of the Ftnperor on the !a,«,s of 
the agreement mentioned above B) making vMf on the Waiir and Iu« allie? 
the Jats, under the w-alU of Dc’hi, he succeeded in driving awav Safdar Jang to 
hj govcmonhip of Oudh and Mlalnbad b) the end of 175'^ Bat m doing 
this he also creafed a future nval to hmse’f, the wiK N’ajib khan Iliihcb 
\Sith the help of the Ruhcla contingent under Najih ami Malliarran Hollar 
with his mister, the Pcslivv-a's hrother, Righoln (RagunaihraoJ, Ghiz ud-din 
went through another revolution at Delhi m June 1751 He dcpcecd the 
Emperor Ahmid Shah, after first getting Inn 'elf nominated ihe ^\ azir m 
place of lus cousin Inuzam ud daulah' vMamgir H v^aa crovvned the new 
Fmperor 

Safdar Jang’s dovMifall had lecn hvtcncd Ijcchlsc tlic Irani Shn partv 
of vshich he was the head was proclaimed as pro-Hindu b\ the Tiiram Sunni 
part) of Ntughal grandees Tlic popular opinion in D*lhi held the Fmptre as 
*\ell nigh handed over to the Marathi* A pliu'iblc colour is given to tlii< 
Opinion h) certain unverified clauses of the agreement of 1752, noted in the 
l)cginning Be«ides the provinces aetuallv mentioned m lint agreement, it is 
mentioned m coniemporar) private letters lint the Chaulli of all the twrnt)- 
two provinces^ of the \fughal Fmptre had also been granted to the Maratha*, 
together wath the administration of the hoi) cities of Benares, Bnndavan and 
Mathura Antaji \fanakcshwar ts found confirming llu* information a )car 
, later in hus despatch' to ihc Peshwa But these imporiam clnuscs arc not 
found in the document published b) Rajwadc Perhaps it was a personal un- 
derstanding With the Wazir and an administrative concession or favour What 
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c\cr the ease, it ^sorked against the interests of Safdar Jang as well as his al- 
hes, the Maralhas 

Having once supported the Emperor against their former all), the 
Wazir, the Marathas should have consistent!) supported lum ^^creafter In- 
stead they joined the upstart and unscrupulous nev^ ^Vaz^r in deposing the 
Emperor and placing a new man on the tlironc This method of changing 
their polic) and allies to suit the interests of the intriguers at the Delhi Court 
ultimately cost the Marathas very dcarl) Tlic) succcssivcl) alienated the 
Rajputs, the Jats, the Oudh \V'azir, as well as the Ruhclas, leaving not even one 
constant and staunch supporter of their cause Th^ looseness furllicr increased 
on account of the conflicting <clf interests of the various ^^antha commander^ 
and statesmen All this has to be borne in mind when we come to judge the 
Maratha vicissitudes in north India, and its final culmination m the disaster 
of Panipat « 

After the fourth invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, which came like an 
avalanche on the Delhi monarch) in •757,,thc Empire was as good as broken 
The Marathas came on tlic scene when the whole region from Agra northward 
had been looted to the last pic by Abdali Even Ghazi ud dm, Uicir own 
nominee, had become disgusted vmh the Maratha behaviour So he accepted 
the arrangement of Abdali, who appointed Najib as his military ugent in the 
Delhi affairs Eollowing the advice of Abdah, he had started with two young 
Delhi pnnccs to establish ttic Mughal rule in the lost dominions of Oudh and 
Allahabad Just when he was about to attack Shuja ud daulali who had suc- 
ceeded Safdar Jang, the Marathas entered the field, dispercd the WaziKs arm), 
and again established their own supremacy at Delhi b) ousting Najib It 
seems that after this new revolution, the) entered mto a new treaty with Ghazi- 
ud dm In •place of the right to Chauth (one fourtli), they fi.\cd their Miarc 
at half of all the revenues that they might gatlier from the erstwhile Mughal 
dominions Of course, there was no posubility of their getting anything with- 
out the application of force, which meant war on all fronts of DcUii ^Vlth 
a view to prevent Abdah from ever entenng India, they now thought of 
establishing the Mughal ru^c in the lost region of the five nvers and heyoud 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, while returning to his own country with immense 
loot in May 1757, left fiis son, the boy Taimur Shah, at Lahore as his Viceroy, 
with Jahan Khan, his best general, as his guardian Besides the Afghan party 
of Abdah, there were two other claimants to the land of the five nvers One 
was the Mughal party headed by Mughloni Begum, the ambitious, self-willed 
and profligate widow of Mir Mannu, the other was the democratic party of 
the persecuted Sikhs Mughlam Begum had al first tned to rule with the help 
of her favountes, but m 1756 Ghazi ud dm brought her under his control 
He married her daughter, Umda Begum, and made Adina Beg Khan, who had 
already made himself powerful by raising a vast army to include the' Sikhs, his *■ 
deputy Later on, when Ghazi ud dm found out his mother in law’s real char 
acter, he got her kidnapped by one of his assistants and brought her back to 
Delhi He thereby also secured for hunsclf her vast fortune The ^Va2l^’s 
deputy ruled at Lahore for six months but was soon ousted by Abdali’s nommee. 
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At the end of the year 1756, Ahmad Shah himself followed, as mentioned 
above, and returned after leanng Taimur 10 rule the Panjab. It seems that 
Jahan Klian ^v’as only a blunt soldier and not a diplomat such as one needed 
to be in the disturbed conditions of the Panjab of those times. Adina Beg 
Khan, who haS been b.aulkcd in his ambition to be the chief administrator by 
the Afghan intrusion, now came out of his hiding in the hilK With the help 
of his Sikh allies, he carried on a guerrilla war-fare and made Abdali’s rule a 
precarious one in that area. Another complication arose on account of 
Mughlani Begum uho had joined Abdali against her son-in-law, Ghazi-ud-din, 
^^^th a \ncw to rule the Panjab herself. She had acted as Abdali’s spy and 
ugent in digging out the buried wealth of the Delhi nobles. Ahmad Shah \N’as 
immensely pleased her and carried her back to Lahore with him on hb 
return. He had prombed the Jabndar Do.ib conf.ilnlng the best land in the 
Panjab with Jammu and K.yhmir to the north of it as her jagir. Tlib ar- 
rangement could not succeed for military reasons. Ahmad Shah revoked it 
and thus ^^ughlani Begum became a pauper, because she was too proud to 
receive a small pension instead. Htr jagir was in the occupation of Adina Beg, 
and probably she began to intrigue wth him against the Afghan deputy. The 
matters came to the point of Jahan Khan beating the Begum with hb o\v’n 
hand and confining her. The military power of Adina Beg was strong enough 
to baflle the Afghan ruler, and therefore. Jahan Khan thought it best to leave 
Adina Beg in hb post of the revenue collector for a pajment of thirty-two 
lakhs, U'hilc Adina Beg wely remained within hb bounds, the Sikhs, perhaps 
wth hb connivance, scourged throughout the prwince expelling Afghan col- 
lectors. The Marathas who were at thb time driving out Abdali’s outposts in 
the Jamuna v-allcy naturally supported thb movement against Abdali and 
opened correspondence with Adina Beg. When the Marathas had completed 
their work in the Do.ab, news came that the Siklis had defeated two Afghan 
gcncrab, follovvcd by a complete massacre and loot. Abdali’s rule in hb own 
country was also challenged by some local parties and the Shah of Iran. 
Finally, Adina Beg, who had the ambition to become the sole adminbtrator in 
the Panjab, called in the help of the Marathas. They had already chalked out 
a policy of blocking Abdali at the Indus for fulfilling their responsibility of 
defending the Empire against both internal and external foes. At the be- 
ginning of 1758 they serious*'/ devoted their aticntloif to the problem and 
'planned the campaign in consulation with the Wazir Ghazi-ud-din. 

A clear idea of the extent of the Mughal Empire b necessary for us to 
understand' thb campaign. ^Vhat has been called the Panjab in the British 
regime was not a Mughal province. The area between the water-sheds of the 
Sallaj and the Jamuna had been bifurcated by the Mughab. The southern 
and the eastern parts of that area were included in tlie metropolitan province 
of Delhi. The northern part of the land of the five rivers proper from At- 
tock to Sarhind was included in the Subah of Lahore. The south-western 
Panjab, with dbtricls beyond the Indus adjoining to it, formed the Multan 
province. The modem Sind was called Thattha province, and Kashmir was 
also a separate province. Beyond the Indus, Kabul and Kandahar-formed 
two separate provinces, out of which Kandahar was lost by Aurangzib in 1653, 
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and Kabul \vas annexed by Nadir Shah m J 738 But all along, the idea of 
these two provinces formmg part of the Mughal’s Indian Empire wn^ued to 
exist All these provinces had separate Governors and Di\vans m the best days 
of the Mughal Empire As gradual decay set in, sometimes ^lore than one 
province was placed under the charge of one person, and occ^ionally the 
whole area came to be controlled by a single strong hand During the anar- 
chical times wh ch followed Nadir Shah’s invasion, Sind with portions of Mul- 
tan as well as Kabul and Kandahar completely passed out of Indian hands 
Only the Panjab proper continued to be a debatable land for some time 

We have hnefly noted the condition after Mir Mannu’s death in 1753 t 
The Marathas cast the last die in the tragic drama with the slogan of the 
complete integrity of the Indian Emp re as built up by the Mughals with their 
ancient boundanes Unfortunately the Indian political world was not sufficiently 
intellectually or morally advanced lo grasp this fundamental idea and fight for it 
The Marathas had risen higher in transcending the bounds of race, language, 
religion and sect They took their stand on the basis of India for the Indians 
to be gov cmed and defended by themselves without foreign aid or interference.® 

Malharrao Holkar accompanied Raghoba m this famous campaign, 
while Sakharam Bapu was the Diwan and chief diplomatic adviser. The 
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Translation of Raglioba'a loiter, doted 4ih May, 1758, from Lahore, tceeived on 18lh 
June, 1753, by the Fesliwa (Lele orcliiTes) 

“ We hate alread) brouglit Lahore, Multan, Koshmir and other tuLahs on this 
side of Attock under our tuU tor tlie t«o«t v«t* “wl places which have not come under 
oti' rule we ahall aoon bring under us Ahmad Khan Ahdali's son Taimur Sultan and 
Jahan Khan have been pursued by oor troops, and their tioops completely looted Both 
of them have now reached Peshawar with a few broken troopv Ahmad Khan had invaded 
Ispnhan with his troops But Jahar Shah (’), the Paddiah of Iran, came out to meet him 
and looted some troops of Abdili So Ahmad ha« returned to Kandahar with some 12 14 
thousand troops Irani troops liave ecn-e at their rear pursuing Uieni Jabaraat Khan. 
Mukarab Khan and other aardars and zammdars of those regions wlio had joined Abdali 
under compulsion, are now rrbellmg agaimt his rule They have written supplicatory 
lellers lo ire and are ready lo eniol under us so ns to chastise Abdili Thus, all have 
risen against Ahmad Khan who has lost control over the regions Even if Abdali goes to 
Herat, he cannot hold on In <hart, Abdali cannot gel any more support from that side, 
and so Ins power must wane On that side, the Faddiah of Iran hj« driven him into a 
comer On this side, we should do the same so as lo e'tabU«U our iule beyond AUock 
Your Honour had sent Ahbul Rahim Khan Ahmad Khan's nephew and the (legal) heir 
to the dominion of the Abdalis wlio had gone to Poona lo seek your support, to ti« We * 
late decided lo e<tabli>}| him at some small plate on tins side of Atlotk lo serve a« lit? 
l<n«e, ani to appoint him to ihe subah of Kabul and Peshanar beyond I am sending him 
witli Abdul Samad Khan whom wc have raptured at Sarhind with his Abdali troops, to 
gether with additional Irani and Mughal troops to support him I hope that they will 
I cgm the work of Ii inging those regions under control ond Viith the Idnine) support of 
your Ilit!ine«s' auspicious va’our, defeat Almad K1 an onre for all, so as to begin 
our rule Uiere Myself and MaUiarba liave teeeived letters m h« ov>n handwrilin" from 
die Pad hah of Iran, inviting us to Kandahar soon so as to completely overpower Ahmad 
ond fix the boundary (between Iran and Hindustan) at Attock (the Indus) But we are 
appointing Abdul Rahim, sent by Your Honour, lo the subali of Kabul and are bclping 
him with troops and neressanes Kabul and Knndabar—lliese tuo subah^ uere m the nns 
session of India from the times of Akbar to those of Alamgir fT/jy shoidd fltow rnnVJ 
ne hand these oier to the ruler of Vdayat ffranf^ Therefore ne are gum- thn<p strhni,. 
10 Abdul Itahim here lie (the Padsbali of Iran) also rru't not be car*ng very much for 
thc=e (rocky, unproductive, recalcitrant) provinces, he wdl rule over (his) Iran V,. 
decided lo establish our rule uplo Kandahar (as m tunes of yore) and to dispatch sweetlv 
worded rephes to the letters from Iran Envoys from the ruleis of Lati (Smd), Jammu 
and Kadimir have arrived here (to .ctllc the government of those regions).! Jammu 
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MarathaTarm) first approached Sarhind which was go\emcd by Abdus Samad 
Klian, a aaliant general of Abdah He was at tins time on a punitive cxpedi 
tion against \lTSingh Jar, the founder of the Pitiala State ficanng that the 
Minthas were advancing, he «ctlkd accounts with Alasingli, quickly returned 
to Sirhind anS made prcpintions for defending it The Maratha troops were 
not more than fift) thousand in number, though nimour had swelled it to two 
lakh^i In the first week of March 1758, they began the siege of Sarhind which 
does not seem to )n\e continued long Abdas Samad Khan incd to escape 
but w’as captured along with Jang Baz Khan and other Afghans The Mara- 
thas and the Sikhs thoroughly looted Sarhind and aftcrasards destroyed it 
•Hearing of the fall of Sarhind, Jahan Khan, who had adaanced from Lahore 
to help Abdus Samad, returned precipitately The Maratha forces advanced 
further, Adina Beg Khan leading them on the way Seeing them rapidly 
advancing with confidence, Jahan Khan and his ward, the boy Taimur, lost 
heart, as they had not more than twenty five thousand troops with them to de- 
fend themselves The valiant captain Mana;i Piygude led the vanguard of 
the Maraihas with ten thousand hoi^c along with one thousand Mughals un 
der Khwajah Mirza On the 20th April, 175B, the Marathas entered Lahore 
Pnnee Taimur and Jahan Klian had already evacuated it on the day previous 
and earned all their property beyond the Ravi The Marathas, after taking 
charge of the fort, quickly crossed the nver and pursued the Afghans upto the 
nver Chinab Only the Durrani troops of Taimur escaped humcdly with 
Jahan Khan at their head All his other troops, Turkish, Afghan and Indian, 
were overpowered by (he hfarathas, who took vast spoils in their camp The 
Maraihas would have pursued Jahan Khan still further, but fortunately for 
him the nver was deep and unfordablc and all the boats necessary for crossing 
the nver had been taken to the other <idc by Taimur Sultan ^ 

Raghoba stayed in Lahore only for a month and then prepared to re- 
turn to the Deccan at the express orders of the Peshwa leaving the administra- 
tion of the whole province in the hands of Adina Beg who agreed to pay 
seventy five lakhs a year to the Marathas An equal revenue was to go to the 
Waztr at Delhi as h;s half share in the bargain The Maratha corps engaged 
in this famous campaign were those of Manaji Paygude Gangadhar Baj rao 
Retharekar, Gopalrao Ganesh Barve, Rayaji Sakhdq^, Renako Anaji and 
• Bapuji Tnmbak, besides the Holkars contingent Han Raghunath Bhide, a 
fast fnend and supporter of Raghoba, had also accompanied them ^Vhy 
Raghoba was not allowed to continue in the Panjab is difficult to say In h s 
only available letter (Note 6) he vvntcs that he was returning because the 
Peshwa had recalled him 

As a matter of fact the five years from 1757 to 17G1 were the most 
cntical years in Indian history The Marathas who aspired to take into their 
hands the political control of the whole continent, had to keep their attention 
on the problems arising in all comers of India The Peshwa had recalled his 
brother from Lahore probably because he thought the Deccan politics were 
more important, and wished to end the French influence at the court of the 
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Nizam by fomenting an internal revolution there, through the agency of the 
minister Shah Nawaz Khan The Peshwa was m the very thick of the con- 
spiracy just at this juncture, but Bussy proved more than a match for the 
Peshwa m this move He took the fort of Daulatabad from the hands of Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s retainer, m April 1758 Nizam Ali, the' younger brother of the 
Nizam Salabat Jang, was slowly and cautiously feeling h^ way and coming 
fonvard under his brother’s cover He caused the murders of Haidar Jang 
the chief native assistant of Bussy, Shah Nawaz Khan and his son, thus ending 
the French as ivell as the Maratha influence at the Nizam’s Court at one 
'Stroke Anticipating these developments, the Peshwa seems to have called bad 
h.s brother to be at his elboiv m any crisis likely to arise from there 

But as things then stood, this meant the iveakening of the Maraths 
strength m the Panjab just when ii was most needed Raghoba and Malharrac 
had acted ivisely m choosing a proper time for pi&hing forward upto Lahore, 
just ivhen Abdah’s troops there had been reduced to a small force But once 
having pushed so far, it was necessary to bui^ there an impregnable line across 
Abdali’s path Instead, they chose the wrong path — which has often been 
repeated by the Marathas in their history— of returning home They had al- 
ready made over the management of the conquered parts to Adma Beg and 
left only a small force to aid him m any eventualities Their whole plan mis- 
carried as later developments showed Raghoba and Malharrao returned at the 
end of May 1758 They were conscious that the Maratha troops left behind 
were inadequate While returning, they ordered certain other Maratha bri- 
gades to proceed to the Panjab to canton there Malharrao despatched Tukoji 
Holkar and Khandoji Kadam, Raghoba ordered Vitthal Shivdev to repair 
there Janakoji Shinde, after his mccung with Raghoba m Rajputana on his 
ivay back, sent the old and experienced Sabaji Shinde to take over the whole 
charge of the Maratha affairs in the Panjab as a deputy governor Of these, 
Vitthal Shivdev® seems to have continued there only up to October, together 
with his colleague Satvoji Jadhav Sabaji reached Lahore some time after 

But in the interval Adma Beg died on the i6lh September, 1758 ® He was 
the only experienced and mflucntial man m the Panjab not altogether ill dis- 
posed towards the Marathas After his death began again the vicious scramble 
for power m that region Khwajah Mirza tnwl to assume the governorship at 
Lahore and renew his broken career With the help of Tukoji and Khandoji 
he beat back an invasion of some Afghans and Gakkhars in concert This was 
before Sabaji’s arrival and his taking over the charge of the Panjab Tukoji 
and Khandoji pushed on beyond the Jchclum’® and the Indus in pursuit of the 
Afghans and thus earned the Maratha standards beyond Attock This ivas 
sometime m October 1758, before the sctcre winter in those regions begin 
Sabaji followed them after a short •ntprvnl nwH . . u 
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This fonvard march of the Marathas tvas probably to place Abdul 
Rahim Khan, a nephew of Ahmad Shah Abdali and a claunant, on the Afghan 
throne This Khan, though his name is not mentioned anywhere else, had 
proceeded to Poona to seek the Peshwa’s help m re instating him m Afghanistan 
The Marathas seem to have taken him with them to Peshawar and tned to 
establish him there They continued m Peshawar dunng the whole of that 
winter and returned to Lahore in March 1759, due probably to the Afghan 
pressure The internal politics of the province detenorated still further in the 
interval The Maratha generals, left m the vanous parts of the province to 
help the local collectors and maintain peace, began to take sides amongst the 
nval factions for power in that province Siding with Khwajah Mirza’s 
enemies they ousted him from Lahore, whence he fled with his Sikh allies to 
the hills of Jammu Bapuji Tnmbik who had been placed at Multan to help 
the local governor, seems t<i have been entangled between the local parties of 
the Afghans and the Mughals in thit recion Khwajah MiiTa tned to take 
shelter m the Jammu state, but Rinjit Dev, who was ruling there, asked him 
to clear out b) threatening hun both dire consequences if he persisted in his 
attempt to continue there He seems to have become a champion of Hinduism 
at the instance of the Marathas, and openly declared his intention of brookmg 
no impediment from the Musluns in his province The Mu:ta, therefore, re 
turned to Sialkot and made a common cause with his erstwhile enemies, the 
wild Gakkhare In the meantime Abdus Samad Khan, who had been cap- 
tured at Sarhind by Raghoba and afterwards sent back to Kabul to help Abdul 
Rahim Khan in his attempt to establish himself in those regions, agam re 
turned to India in the wake of the returning Maratha troops He tned to 
create trouble for the Marathas by joining the opposite parties He made com 
mon cause with Khwajah Mirza, and tned to make the Maratha hold impos- 
sible m the regions bc>ond the Ravi Next he suddenly swooped down on 
Multan, held the aly at ransom, and established his deputy there m opposition 
to Muhammad Ali Khan, who was governing there with the help of Bapuji 
Tnmbak Under the leadership of Muhammad All Khan, the people of Mul- 
tan rose against the barbarous Afghan rufc, drove that deputy out of the city, 
and looted his army This happened in March 1759 

Abdah had by this time freed himself from his western engagements 
with the Shah of Iran and the affairs of Khorasan which had occupied him 
for two years He sent Jahan Khan to re establish his rule m the Peshawar 
region His pressure and the failure of Abdul Rahim Khan’s cause obliged 
the Marathas to recross the Indus and come back to their base at Lahore 
After his return Sabaji joined his forces with others and thus reinforced, was 
able to beat back an invasion of Jahan Khan at the end of August 1759 The 
Afghan general lost h^ son in the attempt and many of his troops were killed 
or wounded He himself was also wounded and had to retreat across the Indus 
The summer of 1759 decisive time for the Marathas to make good 

their hold on thepanjab if they vvished to keep it But Dattaji and Janakoji 
Shindc who had gone up lo the bjiik« of the Satlaj m April that year re 
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Nizam by fomcntmg an internal revolution there, through the agency of the 
minister Shah Nawaz Khan The Peshwa was m the very thick of the con- 
spiracy just at this juncture, but Bussy proved more than a match for the 
Peshwa m this move He took the fort of Daulatabad from the hands of Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s retainer, in April 1758 Nizam All, the* younger brother of the 
Nizam SaJabat Jang, ivas slowly and cautiously feeling h*s way and coming 
fonvard under his brother’s cover He caused the murders of Haidar Jang 
the chief native assistant of Bussy, Shah Nawaz Khan and hiS son, thus ending 
the French as well as the ^^aratha mfluence at the Nizam’s Court at one 
stroke Anticipating these developments, the Peshwa seems to have called back 
Ils brother to be at his elbow m any crisis likely to arise from there 

But as things then stood, this meant the v\cakemng of the Maratha 
strength m the Panjab just when it was most needed Raghoba and Malharrao 
had acted wisely in choosing a proper time for pikhing forward upto Lahore, 
just ivhen Abdalis troops there had been reduced to a small force But once 
having pushed so far, it was necessary to bui^ there an impregnable hne across 
Abdalis path Instead, they chose the wrong path — which has often been 
repeated by the Marathas in their history — of returning home They had al- 
ready made over the management of the conquered parts to Adina Beg and 
left only a small force to aid him in any eventualit es Their whole plan mis- 
carried as later developments showed Righoba and Malharrao returned at the 
end of May 1758 They were conscious that the Maratha troops left behind 
were inadequate While returning, they ordered certain other Miratha bn 
gades to proceed to the Panjab to canton there Malharrao despatched Tukoj* 
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of "tHe lU'claH' and unadapti\ c Marathas ^ Aft average 'Maratha foldier of lhae 
da>’S wished to return home after eight month’s service and \ery few were wiling 
10 continue in foreign lands for more than two camping seasons Their prepa** 
ration, their equipment, their ph^-sical *‘tamina, not to say home sickness, would 
not po'^ibly nnke their sojourn tolerable bejond that penod These were tery 
real and basic difiiculties and unless the Mmthas became successful colonizers in 
distant lands their hope of ruling India was bound to fail Tlie Muslims spread 
their rule over the whole continent by this method of establishing self sufficient 
colonies, however small, in the provinces thc> entered, one by one A^nd still 
they took centuries to spread over the whole contment They were, moreover, 
pro<«l> using and intermarrying with the vanous local people, thus alwajs 
strengthening and increasing their outposts The Marathas, on the other hand 
had not shown an> of these characteristic virtues nor were they endowed with 
progressive ideas, methods, •or instruments — in short a higher civilization like 
that of the Bntish How could the), under these circumstances make them 
«elves good as successful conquerors m foreign climes’ 

To hold this new stretch of five hundred miles from Ambala to Peshawax 
would have required a permanent gamson of one lakh of soldiere judiciously 
distributed at the vanous key points This stretch is itself geographically 
divisible into two almost equal parts, one from Ambala to the Chinab and the 
other from the Chinab to Peshawar Up to the Chinab the land is a vast, 
sandy, level plain One can scarcely sec any hill on the horuon unless one 
goes north Beyond the Chinab, hills begin on a small scale, and beyond the 
Jehelum, the region is mountainous, rocky and comparatively barren, the pro 
portion of cultivable land becoming less and less In the time of Akbar, the 
whole of this western tract was included m the three Mughal Subahs of Lahore, 
Multan (to include Smd), and Kabul which included both Kashmir and 
Kandahar in those days Afterwards, Smd or Thallha Kashmir and Kandahar 
became separate governorships, due probably to their distance from the centre 
and the exigencies of military defence Anybody wantmg to rule over these 
tcmtoncs v\ould have required good cavalry with horses inured to hot and cold 
climates, camel corps carrying guns to run through the and deserts, as well 
as good mountaineeis to pass through dangerous and sometimes snow clad 
regions When Raghoba is found senously discussing the sovereign nghts of 
the Mughal government or the correct policy for their agents, the Marathas, 
m these regions, it is doubtful whether he had visualised all these prospects or 
calculated their cost The Marathas abo employed cameb in carrying express 
despatches kettle drums as well as baggage, but they had never taken the 
trouble to create an efficient, fighting camel corps, much less organise a mobile 
artillery of swivel guns earned on these animals, like Abdali In fact, Abdah’s 
chief and most successful innovation seems to be Ifiis mobile artillery which 
was always handy when compared to guns earned on carts drawn by bul 
locks In the camel corps, both the gunner as well as the driver were seated on 
the same animal, there was absolutely no impediment to its movement Bul 
lock drawn artillery, on the other hand needed a pioneer force of sappers and 
miners to prepare a tolerably good road to carry these heavy guns, requinng 
m many cases as many as fifty bullocks to draw each gun The chief adviser 
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turned to Delhi after appointing SadA Beg, a deputy Adina Beg, ^ the 
chief revenue collector m the regions around Sarhind There was an idea of 
appointing Naro Shankar^^ in place of Sabaji Shindc, but it never matcnalizcd 
After camping at Bahlulpur and Machhiwada on the south bank^of the batlaj 
for a month or so, the Shmdes returned with Naro Shankar Their return this 
ume was also due like the return of Raghoba m the previous year, to the 
Peshwas advice cum orders The Peshwa was otcrburdencd with debts He 
was tvnting letter after letter to Dattaji Shinde to take up some nc"^ venture 
which would fill the Peshwa s treasury and add a nen province to the Mantha 
dominions Lahore Allahabad Benares, Patna and lastly Bengal were to be 
taken over one after the other TTus meant dealing with Najib Khan, Shuja* 
ud daulab Ghazi ud dm the Pnnee Ah Gauhar and last but not least, the 
English Sitting at ease in his cosy citadel in Poona and ruminating over the 
thoughts of conquest o\ er the whole of India w-is ^ill nght as a chamber pas 
time hut the Peshwa never seems to have realized the actual difficulties m that 
path That a man of Ahmad Shah’s type would take the ousting of his son 
from the Panjab lying doivn was obviouslyiimpossible, still, the Peshwa m 
sisted on the Shmdes returning to Delhi instead of proceedmg to Attock and 
holding that line against all attacks 

The Marathas remamed in the Panjab only for a bnef period, from 
Apnl 1758 to October 1759 They were, constitutionally, acting as agents of 
the Mughal Emperor and were normally trying to make use of the local ma 
chmery of government m canyuig on the administration and collecting the 
revenues They had to dismiss the Afghan nominees, no doubt, but m their 
place they generally appointed the Mughals \Vhciher the Marathas had 
acted wisely in taking upon themseKes such a hazardous adventure as trying 
to conquer the Panjab and hold it out against such an exceptional man as 
Abdali must be judged by the result, which is history A thoughtful histonan 
will always consider that it was a wrong step for the Peshivas to cross the 
Narmada without first taking possession of the south up to Rameshvaram 
After having crossed that nver, they should have at least stopped at the Chambal 
and first secured the ovcnvhelmingly Hindu provinces of Allahabad and Oudh 
■which were just adjommg to the north, instead of touchmg the hornet’s nest 
at Delhi The Peshwa thought of fir«t grasping the reins of the central govern 
ment at Delhi and thus getting legal control over the whole empire That it 
was a wrong step, impo'Siblc of fulfilment on account of the selfish, unpatnotic 
and pusillanimous attitude of the nilmg Muslims is proved at the bar of his 
tory and no amount of casuistry can take away the blame from the Marathas 
for the fundamental mistake of choosing the wrong path 

From the rmlitary point of view, it was no wise step for the Marathas to 
len^hen their line of communication by five hundred miles at one stretch A 1 
ready the distance of one thousand mdes from Poona to Ambala was long 
enough for them to defend successfully To step beyond Sarhind was almost a 
mad mans behaviour The climate of the legions, with its extremes of heat 
and cold, was not v ery propitious and was weU mgh beyond the endurance 
nsPD 2J0I) 
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of IBe ilPclaB^ and unadaptive MarathasT Aft average Maratha 'Soldier of those 
da>’S tvished to return home after eight month's service and very fetv tvere \vUling' 
to continue in foreign lands for more than two camping seasons. Their prCpa}'' 
ration, their equipment, their ph^-sical stamina, not to say home-sickness, would 
not possibly make their sojourn tolerable be)ond that period. These were very' 
real and basic difiiculties and unless the Marathas became successful colonizers in' 
distant lands their hope of ruling India was bound to fail. The ^Iuslims spread* 
their rule over the whole continent by this method of establishing self-sufficient 
colonics, how'e\er small, in the pro\lnccs they entered, one by one. And still 
they took centuries to spread over the whole continent. They were, moreover, 
proselytising and intermarrying with the xarious local people, thus ahvays 
strengthening and increasing their outposts. The Marathas, on the other hand, 
had not shown any of these characteristic xlrtues nor were they endowed xvith 
progressive ideas, methods, .or instruments, — in short a higher cit ilization like 
that of the British. How could they, under these circumstances, make them- 
selves good as successful conquerors in foreign climes? 

To hold this new stretch of fix e hundred miles from Ambala jo Peshawar 
xv’ould have required a permanent garrison of one lakh of soldiers judiciously 
distributed at the various key-points. This stretch is itself geographically 
divisible into txvo almost equal parts; one from Ambala to the Chinab and the 
other from the Chinab to Peshawar. Up to the Chinab the land is a vast, 
'sandy, level plain. One can scarcely sec any hill on the horizon unless one 
goes north. Beyond the Chinab, hills begin on a small scale, and beyond the 
Jehelum, the region is mountainous, rocky and comparatively baaen, the pro- 
portion of cultix'able land becoming less and less. In the time of Akbar, the 
whole of this western tract was included in the three Mughal Subahs of Lahore, 
Multan (to include Sind), and Kabul which included both Kashmir and 
Kandahar in those days. Afterwards, Sind, or Thattha, Kashmir and Kandahar 
became separate governorships, due probably to their distance from the centre 
and the eMgencics of military defence. Anybody wanting to rule over these 
territories would have required good cavalry with horses inured to hot and cold 
climates, camel corps carrying guns to run through the arid deserts, as well 
as good mountaineers to pass through dangerous and sometimes snow-clad 
regions. When Raghoba is found seriously discussing the sovereign rights of 
, the Mughal government or the correct policy for their agents, the Marathas, 
in these regions, it is doubtful whether he had vbualiscd all these prospects or 
calculated their cost. The Marathas also employed camels in carrying c-xpress 
despatches, kettle-drums as well as baggage; but they had never taken the 
trouble to create an efficient, fighting camcl-coqis, much less organise a mobile 
artillery of swivel-guns carried on these animals, hkc Abdali. In fact, Abdali’s 
chief and most successful innovation seems to be this mobile artillery which 
was alvvay’s handy when compared to guns carried on carts drawn by bul- 
locks In the camel-corps, both the gunnw as xvell as the driver w’ere seated on 
the Same animal; there was absolutely no impediment to its movement. Bul- 
lock-drawn artillery, on the other hand, needed a pioneer force of sappers and 
miners to prepare a tolerably good road to carry these heavy guns, requiring 
in many cases as many as fifty bullocks to draw each gun. The chief adviser 
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of Raghunathrao in this far famed Panjab campaign was Sakharam Bapu 
He seems to have developed a faculty for easily disposing of the tivcnty two 
subahs of the Mughal Empire by his parlour calculations ** Raghunathrao 
also had developed a similar faculty from his early boyhood “ Thus there 
seems to have been some brain wave set m motion at the court of Poona 
whereby all such problems of high impenal policy were quickly settled at one 
siting on the basis of theoretical or oral informauon supplied by Munshis' 
When Raghunathrao went on his first expedition to Gujarat m 1753*® (when 
he was only mneteen), he had already discussed from his base m Kathiawad 
the possibility of proceeding to Sind and Multan via Bhujnagar, 1 e Cutch ” 
Had he followed that idea and put it into an actual plan, he would have then 
and there realized the necessity of organizing an efficient camel corps, for his 
route would have taken him through the great Indian desert, between Marwad 
and Sind As it was, the project never matenah^ed, and Raghunathrao re 
turned to pursue his way to Kumbher of Surajmal Jat to break his head there 
There seems to be somethmg fundamentally wrong m the plans of conquest 
hatched m the hen coop of Shanwarwada (<he Peshwa’s palace m Poona), 
for the PesKwa is found constantly ordering fus generals to proceed on new 
conquests and then as suddenly recalhng them or transfemng them to dif 
ferent fields' Othenvise we cannot account for the miserable failure of that 
decade of incessant activity preceding Panipat 

Raghunathrao had left behind not more than ten thousand troops in 
the Panjab when retummg Afterwards, when Tukoji Holkar and Sabaji 
Shinde arrived, the total number was perhaps t\venty thousand This force, 
with Its shortcommgs, was quite inadequate to keep back Abdali and govern 
the Panjab against a number of rebellious adventurers ^VIth local support 
Raghunathrao s idea of setting up a nval claimant in the Kabul area and get 
tmg the necessary work of stopping Abdah done through him, was good on 
paper, but a nval who would be able to make even a semblance of a stand 
against the overpowenng personabty of Ahmad Shah Abdah was difficult to 
find The only feasible plan m the circumstances then existing was to stop 
at the nver Jchelum and try to defend the line of Multan, Lahore and Jammu 
by making a common cause with the Rajputs and Sikhs in those regions This 
meant a departure from the policy of governing the ^lughal provinces through 
the old decrepit machinery of derelict officers, civil and military Men like 
Ranjit Dev of Jammu and Alasmgh Jat of Patiala would have been ready 
to jom such a front with an ideological basis different from the ideology of the 
Mughal Empire But there was no personality of Shivaji’s type amongst the 
then existmg Marathis That was the real difficulty of the Maratha Empire 
if It was going to be built Ahmad Shah Abdah, it should not be forgotten, 
was a Shivaji amongst hi&compatnots He had put the name of Afghanistan 
on the map Before his advent the Afghans were divided into vanous inde- 
pendent, wamng and backward tnbes, ready to accept service under any con- 
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queror and ^vo^k as his slaves Ahmad Shah not only freed his o^v^ tnbe from 
the dutches of a Persian ruler, but he freed the other Afghan clans also Then 
he \velded them into a nation Instead of seeking fortune as individual ad- 
venturers in India and Persia, as they had done from the times of Mahmud 
of Ghazm, fhe Afghans now thought of umting amongst themselves and set- 
ting out on conquenng expeditions as a well kmt nation To meet such a 
personality and such a new nation was no easy task The Marathas should 
have produced such a personahty, or failmg that, a combination of mdmduals 
who could match it Unfortunately this could not happen, and the result 
IS recorded in the pages of history 

In October 1759, Jahan Khan returned ^vith a bigger army He 
formed, in fact, the advance guard of Abdali's army in its new campaign 
The Maratha army m the Panjab, at this time, was not more than fifteen thou- 
sand strong Of this, five* thousand under Bapuji Tnmbak were in Multan, 
five thousand under Tukoji garrisoned Lahore, while Sabaji had another five 
thousand moving from place to place The only region of the Panjab ivhich 
was comparatively well settled and yielding any direct revenue, as distinguished 
from tributes and ransoms, was the Sarhind — Jalandar area This had been 
placed under Sadik Beg — Nvrongly copied as Sandip Beg in Marathi chromcics 
He had consented of his own accord to pay five lakhs more than ongmally set- 
tled with Adina Beg His Diwan Labhim Narayan had been won over to 
the Maratha side The mutual relations between Tukoji Holkar and Sabaji 
Shmde m the Panjab were none too good Sabaji treated Tukoji as a lower 
official and kept the whole purse and power in his own hands Tukoji at 
this time was a junior officer and only a servant of Malharrao Holkar and not, as 
IS wrongly thought, one of his near relations, though he ultimately succeeded to 
the Holkar’s jagir Malharrao wrote to Tukoji to send HolkaPs share m the 
revenues of the Panjab to Indore Tukoji replied that Sabaji Patel had taken all 
the money and had alloivcd him only the daily wages for his troops When 
Tukoji remonstrated, Sabaji showed him a letter from Janakoji Shmde order- 
ing Tukoji to draw only ^vages while the rest of the account would be settled 
by Janakoji and Malharrao, the masters, amongst themselves As Tukoji had 
no intention of impeding the government machinery and fighting a civd war, 
he foUoivcd Janakoji’s instructions According to Tukoji, without the help 
of Malharrao the Shmdes would never succeed in the Panjab Moreover, 
Sabaji would never take Tukoji into confidence and settle the Maratha policy 
in consultation ^vlth him Otherwise, complains Tukoji, it was possible to estab- 
lish peace in the Panjab, had Sabaji followed his advice In his mcomplcte 
letters’’ (and only two such letters have unfortunately come mto the hands of^ 
historians) he clearly sa)s that the Marathas had collected revenues from Sar- 
hind, the (Jalandar) Doab, Lahore, Multan and Attock 

From this dcscnption it is dear that the Marathas had spread up to 
the Indus and bejond, and not stopped at the Chinab as eraphaUcaJJy stated 
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by Sir Jadunath^ and copied on his authont> by Dr Han Ram Gupta and 
others That they had gone to Peshawar is also clear from the contemporary 
Persian ALhbars which clearly say that Tukoji had reached Peshawar m 
October 1758, and that Sahibji (Sabaji) Patel had started from Peshawar and 
reached Lahore in March 1759 It is no “ignorant boast” of the Marathas, 
therefore, “that the Maratha standards were earned up to the Indus at Attock,” 
as m fact they hid not only reached that crossing but had, ignonng the so- 
called bar for the Hmdus not tb cross it, actually reached Peshaivar and Incd 
there for about six months This was the zenith of Maratha expansion, and 
It IS not a sm, ive think, if the Miralhas feel some natural pnde m that event 

Raghunathrao had kept Adina Beg as the chief adrmnistrator in Lahore 
and the Jalandar area because it was through his invitation and support that 
the Marathas had entered the Panjab He is reported to have promised to 
pay the Marathas in cash for their help at the ratf of one lakh of rupees for 
every day of marching and half a lakh for every day of halt,^' but it is doubtful 
whether the Marathas did receive even a portion of such payment It is known, 
on the whole, that Raghunathrao’s campaign W Lahore had been anything but 
profitable to the Peshwa’s government Raghunathrao had presented a deficit 
account of eighty lakhs to the Poona court and Sadashivrao Bhau had an oc 
casion to reprimand him in that connection Nor does it «:cem that Adina Beg 
ever paid the seventy-five lakhs a year as promised to the Marathas No doubt, 
he died within four months of the event and during the interv al he had to wage 
mcessant war against the Sikhs for whom he had no particular Im c, though he 
had made use of them in his rebellion against the Afghan rule In fact, though 
an able administrator, he had no scruples against changing sides and he may 
be called a time server or an opportunist in politics After his death, lus wadow 
and a boy-child succeeded to his office with Sadik Beg, who was already a 
foujdar of Sarhmd, as her deputy This seems to have weakened the admin 
istration and become detrimental to the Maratha cause In short, the Peshwa’s 
idea of making use of the machinery of the Mughal government with all its en- 
cumbrances proved fatal to the Maratha cause in the Panjab as it had proved 
in other parts of India as well 

After his return from the Panjab in May 1759, Dattaji Shmdc thought 
of going to Bengal through the temtory of Shuja-ud dauhh m order to exact 
Chauth from the new Nawab Mir Jafar set up by the English and pay off the 
Peshwa’s debts. The Peshwa’s letters to the Shindcs m this connection do not 
show him m the best light He had no scruples in choosmg any side provided 
money could be had out of it The Marathas seemed to be auctiomng the \Vazir- 
ship of Delhi to the highest bidder^ Malharrao was directly responsible for 
the 1754 revolution m Delhi wath a new Emperor and a new Wazir But later 
he was convinced that the Wazir was anything but a straightforward man So 
he turned away from Ghazi ud dm and naturally inclined towards Najib Khan 
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\Vhpn, after waiting for two months, Dattaji realized ^thc impasse in 
which he had been placed by Najil^ be thought of punishing him. By this 
time, however, Najib had formed his impregnable lines behind natural impedi- 
ments on the bank of the Ganges at SuLartal and from that secure position 
defied the might of the Shindes. From this place of refuge he built a causeway 
for himself across the panges and thus kept open his line of communication 
vath the Ruhela regions beyond. From these he secured supplies and also 
military help. He engaged Dattaji in this manner for four months, till the 
latter Avas obliged to raise the siege in order to meet Abdali coming down from 
the Panjab in December, 1759. 

* Sabaji was gwermng \be Panjab with some Xtn tboosand \xoops, a foTCt 
quite inadequate to hold the line against the Afghan tornado. Abdali had 
sent his general Jahan Khan in advance xvith fifteen thousand troops from 
Peshawar and himself followed by tvay of Shikarpur in Sind along the right 
bank of the Indus. ^They had first to deal tvith the Sikh rebels. The Sikhs 
defeated Jahan Khan’s vanguard and killed two thousand of his troops. Seeing 
that he could not posafaly hold hb own, Sabaji precipitately fell back from 
Batala and returned by way of Ambala and Kunjpura to Dattaji’s camp at 
SukartaJ on the Ganges. This was in the beginning of November 1759. Only 
the corps of Bapuji Tiimbak which had been stationed at Multan had no time 
to run axvay and hence was caught in the Doab. It liad come up to Firozpur 
on the Satlaj, xvhere it was overtaken by a party of the Afghans xvho cut it to 
pieces. Only five hundred out of a total of six thousand returned on fool^ 
unclad and underfed, all their property including horses having been plun- 
dered by the Afghans. They came a month and a half later and met Dat- 
taji near Thaneshwar where he had proceeded to meet Abdali, by breaking 
up Ins camp at Sukartal, in the last week of December 1759. The Bhau 
Bakhar vivify describes the horror felt by Dattaji Shinde and his troops xvhen 
they saxv their comrades returning in such a wetched condition. The en- 
thusiasm for fighting with Abdali faded away and all thought it as an evil 
omen of forthcoming disaster. This was the beginning of the end of the 
Panjab episode in Maratha history. That episode had occupied only a brief 
period of one and a half years and carried the Maratha standards up to Pesha- 
w^, but the cost of this glory was out of all proportion to the gains, and ended 
wth the great setback of Panipat a year later. * 
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gi%cn a prejudicial colour by the author of tlie Bhau Bakhar, so as to make it 
appear as a clandcsUnc agreement between Govmdpant and Najib to support 
the latter When the Shindes entered the Doab, Najib Khan was brought to 
the Maratha camp to discuss terms wth Dattaji The author of the Bakhar 
sa)3 of this mtervicNv that Janakoji, Naro Shankar, Antaji hlariiikeshwar and 
other Sardars u anted to anesl Napb Khan this ume, but Dattajv, through 
the aducc of Govmdpant, at once forbade them from entertammg such a 
treacherous thought This was m conformity with the rvholc Maratha tradi- 
tion as exemphfied in history and m accord with their general feclmg Had 
the Marathas ever taken to what they themselves called “Moglai kava” or 
“Moglai maslat,” meanmg thereby the pohtics of treacherous arrests and mur- 
ders, their whole history would have perhaps been written otherwise, though 
It IS a moot point in history ivhcther they would not have been more successful 
— barring the moral sngma — in thar undertakings thereby 

Najib, however, got a new lease of life by his double dealings m this 
affair Had he flatly refused to help the Marathas m building a bndge over 
the Ganges, they would have possibly found‘out some other means of gaming 
their ends Dattaji had the intention of proceeding to Berlgal post haste be- 
fore the monsoon had set m and the nvers flooded He had planned to canton 
m Patna^ and thence to bring pressure on Bengal dunng the monsoon His 
plan was completely foiled by the ddaymg and promismg tactics of Najib 
When a month passed and the monsoon actually set m, he pleaded his in 
ability to do the needful, and promised to build the bndge after the rams Side 
by side he was hatching a conspiracy of dnving away the Marathas from the 
north It seems that Emperor Alamgir II was himself a party to this con- 
spirac) , being fed up with the tyrannical Wazir Mahka Zamam, the Dowager 
Empress, was whole hcarttdly bchmd the idea or, perhaps, she herself was the 
originator of it, as depicted m all the Marathi chronicles Najib Khan is 
depicted as following her ordeis and wishes Madhosingh of JaipiTr and 
Bijesmgh of Sfaniad were also wholeheartedly supporUng Najib in hia uivi- 
tauon to Abdah to come back to India and drive the Marathas south of the 
Narmada once for all Najib was so clever m keeping the whole project secret 
that cicn Govmdpant Bundclc,^ who was a" near neighbour of his and alwa^'S 
on the alert for news of^y kind, ivas unaware of this mtemal correspondence 
earned on for ti>o )care bclivccn these parties, and even sending of special cn- 
loj^s to the court of Abdah at Kandahar The Marathas came to know of this 
secret only when Abdali actually entered the Fanjab and began to drive aivay 
the Maratha oulposts m that proimcc, m October 1759 Tins bespeaks of 
great looseness m the management of Maratha affairs That they should have 
no mIormaUon of projects for ousting them and should not have properly ap- 
praised the characters of the aanous persons engaged m acUviiics against their 
rul^ shmvs that their mtclbgcncc department had none of tliat cffiaency that 
It had m the t^cs of Shivaji and Rajaram in the previous century This weak- 
ness was fatal to the hlaratha Empire* 
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^Vhfn, after ^vaItlng for two months, Dattaji realized ^tlie impasse m 
which he had been placed by Najib, he thought of punishing him By this 
tune, however, Najib had formed his unpregnable lines behmd natural impedi 
ments on the bank of the Ganges at Sukartal and from that secure position 
defied the might of the Shmdes From this place of refuge he built a causeway 
for himself across the Ganges and thus kept open his line of commumcation 
with the Ruhela regions beyond From these he secured supphes and also 
mihtary help He engaged Dattaji m this manner for four months, till the 
latter was obliged to raise the siege in order to meet Abdali coinmg down from 
the Panjab m December, 1759 

* Sabaji \vas govemmg the Panjab with some ten thousand troops, a force 
quite madequate to hold the Imc against the Afghan tornado Abdah had 
sent his general Jahan Khan in advance with fifteen thousand troops from 
Peshawar and himself followed by way of Shikarpur in Smd along the right 
bank of the Indus »They had first to deal with the Sikh rebels The Sikhs 
defeated Jahan Khan’s vanguard and killed two thousand of his troops Seemg 
that he could not possibly hold his own, Sabaji precipitately fell back from 
Batala and returned by way of Ambala and Kunjpura to Dattaji’s camp at 
Sukartal on the Ganges This was m the beginning of November 1759 Only 
the corps of Bapuji Tnmbak which had been stationed at Multan had no time 
to run a^vay and hence was caught m the Doab It had come up to Firozpur 
on the Satlaj, where it ^^as overtaken by a party of the Afghans who cut it to 
pieces. Only five hundred out of a total of six thousand returned on foo^ 
unclad and underfed, all their pn»perty mdudmg horecs having been plun 
dered by the Afghans They came a month and a half later and met Dat 
taji near Thanesh^var >vhcre he had proceeded to meet Abdali, by breakmg 
up his camp at Sukartal, m the last week of December 1759 The Bhaxt 
Bakkar vividly desenbes the horror felt by Dattaji Shmde and his troops ^vhcn 
they saw their comrades retummg m such a ^vrctched condition The en 
thusiasm for fighting ^vith Abdali faded away and all thought it as an evil 
omen of forthcoming disaster This \vas the bcgmnmg of the end of the 
Panjab episode m Maratha history That episode had occupied only a brief 
period of one and a half years and earned the Maratha standards up to Pesha- 
\var, but the cost of this glory ivas out of all proportion to the gams, and ended 
with the treat setback of Pampat a year later * 
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iijuii of the Ihnjjli \u Ichrut) I 75 'J. Had alicad> forfeited the confr- 

dLiJcc of tlic izir (du 7 ud dm b, bu |>o' c, of tn luun^' ihui-i on Im outi au 
tl inl> \uiIio U pi)ini, AJi> atiroiioii to the Wax.; s i itcrc lA and iU-xcptibjlitics. 
I lit U 1 / r c \[ Uiiicd tlut even iftcr (uii k •» 1 , the 1 inp re ut» ia/I al ’e 
10 keep lU piC 5 iit,c * All >»lio hid taken part i % the lud lc*t ll cr all 

with nothin, left to fill buk U|»on ' Ilu u-i a ln.c trdictmcrt /\a ll; 
U had found the Maratha poivcr to be a L oken reed in turci cf need, 
he Ind |>crforcc to uj)c« nc^oi iijotiJ iwih othen ard try to liavc ot cthm; tn 
hA out! ptwer AlKivli, \dicn he relumed m 1757 , had trial to cs ah’-h a 
sort of laivncc of jMmer it lie Delhi court he had tea ored the depoed 
Impcior to htj place and ihcrcfo c the Uj-Jf t»aa no more free to do aua> 
with him Of to o\cr nde him uhen 1 c hlfd * Na; b Klu ) had teen ap- 
jKiintcd Mir Uabhi th -a { ’acin; tic miliiir) j>ov»tr m ha handr -* a cUck. 

itlirWiar Munid Sh ih hid 1 * > *» mij the vsui'li i of daa i- n; Iniirani 
uilKiluIih (on idiom he luil it Tint iKitoucd the Wa^inlup) and ro on''g 
Ghia uJ dm to liu office When the Marithai relumed, tliey lud to do aua)t 
with Nijib IS (he QIC real repreentat vc of AUiahs cau^ in India Dot le 
i«as not arraicd and put into pmon as he uu^ht to luve been, if tlie 
Manihis uUicd to rule over Delhi On the co itrar>, he i»-J aUoued to keep 
the daincw under him, and to act ^ a eo'lcctor for Uic Maraihaa' ThJ 
meant that Najib had tnl left to hun both the ncana and the freedom to 
create muehicf ^^hcn Dituji returned, he found a rulcnatc in the Delhi 
politics due to this po&iuon While the Wazir had all llic legal poucr of the 
Lmpirc, of ippomting and d,iini^ng, of grinlmg and rcummg, centred in 
him there A>as no sanction behind hu decrees ^ the mihiary poucr rested siith 
Najib Dattaji by Ins high handedness alienated llic Waur, but did not, by 
■ui> means, A>in oitr his n\al for po%>cr, Najib Dauaji liLCOvcrcd th-s fact 
when It Mas loo late. \s stated in die previous chapter, he confidently tned to 
make Najib join him m Ins cause through the mtdialjon of Covindpanl Bun* 
dele But Najib completely foiled lus project by procrasunauom Daltaji, 
angered by this deceit and insult, at once besieged Najib with an ovcrwhclnung 
force But even this ovcrv»hchmng force vvas mcffccuvc before llic cunning and 
the abibiy of Najib 

There arc certain natural impcduncnts which U is impossible to ovxr* 
come even with greater force ^Najibs camp at Sukartal lud the Ganges on 
three sides and on Uic fourth side the ground was so uneven tiiai to approach 
Najtb’s camp with ambtry or even with cavalry was well nigh unposablc, espe- 
aally dunng the rams. The plains m the Gangcuc Doab become so muddy 
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during the rains that a horse running at full speed would bury itself chest- 
deep in a few steps. The riverside land becomes boggy and too treacherous 
to be entered. Thick unde^g^o^vth of rushes and thorny bushes makes pene- 
tration by infantry also very difficult. ^Vhile these ^vere the difficulties which 
the Maratha army had to face, Najib*s line of communications in the rear 
always remained open even during the nuns, as due to a bend in the river, 
the torce of the current there becomes the least troublesome. The trans- 
Gangedc region was peopled and controlled by his own kith and kin, the 
Ruhelas. There tvas never any difficulty in fctcliing grain and fodder, am- 
munition and other war necessaries. Added to these were, of course, the in- 
•domitable spirit, the singleness of purpose and personal bravery of his troops 
who’were the best infantry trained on the European model in those da>s 

Dattaji was camping some Uvo miles from Sukartal near the. village 
Miranpur, which was the cdhtre of the famous Sayyads. These Sayyads be- 
longed to the Shia sect and hence hated the Sunni Ruhelas. Dattaji had 
built a temporary mud fort for hij camp. Thence the Maratha troops would 
sally out and try to come into dirgpt contact with the Ruhelas. But this had 
been made difficult for the Maratha cavalry, and it seems the Maratha foot- 
men in the i8th century had none of the virtues of pluck and resourcefulness 
wluch tvere the most enviable and noticeable features of Shlvaji’s Mavlas. 
During a siege tvhich lasted for more than four months, there were scarcely 
any actions as such. The Bhau Bakhar gives a vivid description of the condi- 
tions during these months. The exchange of artillery fire between the two 
armies tvas indecisive, because the shots from the Maratha side could not hit 
Najib’s camp under any circumstances. At a lo\vcr angle tlic shot would fall 
into the surrounding ravines and at a higher angle the shot ^vould go ^vhistling 
across Najib’s camp 'and fall into the Ganges. On the other hand, fire from 
Najib’s camp was very effective and would daily kill a fc^v who tried to 
approach. Dattaji had this time some forty thousand troops with him in- 
cluding the contingents of Govindpant, Antaji Manakeshwaris son Bahiropanl 
and the local le>dcs of the Sayya^, Najib had possibly not more than, ten 
thousand troops, though it is quite impossible to be sure of the figures of those 
da)-s. But though the troops actually staying in Najib’s camp were com- 
paratively fe\v, beyond the Ganges the whole clan of the Ruhelas, some fifty 
.thousand strong, was helping him in all possible wa)'S. While the Maratha 
troops suffered from scarcity, Najib alwa>5 had access to all the thin gs he 
wanted. Besides, the climate of those muddy and boggy lo^v lands was found 
unsuitable to the health of the Maratha troops and the animals of the south- 
ern breed. NVhenever Dattaji tried to assault, he ^vas repulsed at heavy cost 
Two such offensive actions seem to have taken place during these months with 
more than a thousand casualties. Jivaji Shinde and his son Hanmantrao %verc 
killed in one of these actions. 

As the siege was dragging on, Najib Khan’s diplomacy was winning 
greater successes for him. Ahmad Shah had already started from Kandahar 
and was thinking of entering-the Punjab from the southern side via Bhakkar 
and Multan. But he could not cross the Indus at any point and'had to come 
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north to Attock along the ri^t bank of the river via Milhankot, Dcra Ghazi 
Khan and Dera Ismail Khan. His general, Jahan Khan, entered the Panjab 
in October 1759 by way of Peshawar. Madhosingh of Jaipur, who was a party 
to the anti-Maratha conspiracy, made a firm stand against the troops of Malhar* 
rao Hollar who had been ordered by the Peshwa to go to Dattaji’s help. 
Shuja-ud-daulah had been sounded by Hajib, though their earlier relations 
were none of the best. Najib impressed on Shuja the gravity of the situa- 
tion in which Shuja ivould find himself if the Marathas tvere ever able to cross 
the Ganges and enter Oudh. Feeling the impending danger, Shuja consented to 
help Najib in every way to hold the Unc of the Ganges. 

When October came in, Dattaji devised a nc^v strategy of squeezing 
out Najib. Getting the help of one jeta Gujar ivho pointed out a ford higher 
up the Ganges, Govindpant Bundele with ten thousand troops crossed the 
n\er' at the back of Najib and attacked Jalalabad, the Ruhela fort, around 
winch a town had also gro\vn- There were no troops worth the name there, but 
at the call of Zabeta Khan, Najib’s son, thf Afghan clansmen all over Rohil- 
khand came to help him. They held the fort while the Maratha troops plun- 
dered and burnt their property and houses in the southern plmn. Govindpant 
next turned due south to the bridge-head on the eastern bank of the Ganges, 
opposite Sukartal. The Marathas succeeded in cutting od the bridge-head and 
thus threatened Najib’s line of communication by the bridge of boats. Hafiz 
Rahmat, the grand old man amongst the Ruhelas, advised Najib' to come to 
terms \vith the Marathas, but Najib would not leave Sukartal under any cu> 
cumstanccs and bided his time. His Ruhela troops were alarmed and beg^ 
to ^vaver, but Najib clenched his teeth and pulled on as best as he could, till 
he was rclic\ed by the vanguard of the Oudh army sent by Shuja under 
Umrao^ Gosawi. The rumours of AbdaU’s quick and near approach through 
the Panjab ^vc^c also circulated by Najib to frighten the Marat^, As a mat- 
ter of fact, Abdali was still far away. But the Maratha troops under Govind- 
pant lost heart and prcdpitatcly returned wthout crossing swords with the 
Gosawi troops. The rumour of AbdaU’s coming to the Panjab and Janakoji’s 
chit to return hastened Gowndpant’s sudden flight* Thus the advantage 
which might have been gained by the Maratha side was lost by this sudden 
development. Thoughethc troops returned in a hurry and as a result some 
were actually killed or drowned, Sir Jadunath’s estimate that half of their, 
number were drowned is very wide of the mark. This can be seen from Govind- 
pant’s letter to Sadashivrao Bhau.® Najib Khan was almost on the point of 
running away from Sukartal as most of his troops had left to defend their 
homes, but in all these affairs destiny ultimately is found going agairist the 
Marathas. Because Umraogir entered the scene just in time and rumours 
were riiculated by Najib that Sboja was blmsclf following ivith thirtyriiou- 
sand troops, Janakoji thought it necessary to send a note to Govindpant to re- 
turn at once. Similarly the cariy rumours of Abdali’s march had thor effect on 
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Dattaji’s removing his camp from Sukartal Sabaji actually reached Dat- 
taji’s camp on loth November, 1759, but the ne\N's of his cormng back was 
cumulated a month earher so as to loosen Dattaji’s grip o\er Sukartal AbdaU 
was still near Lahore and his troops had not penetrated up to Thaneshwar till 
the last vseck^of December, but Ghazi ud din, who was chicken hearted, was 
fnghtened when he caught certam news earners carrying letters to and from 
the Emperor Alamgir at Delhi Thcrcm the Emperor ivas found ivntmg m 
vitations to Shuja ud daulah on the one hand and Ahmad Shah Abdali on the 
other, and they uere assuring him of their imminent arrival Seeing the danger, 
the Wazir, who was quick m decision and had no qualms of conscience, got 
'the Emperor and Intizam ud daulah (his n\al for Wazirship) murdered on 
November ag, 1759, through Balabash Khan, his captam, and unccremomously 
flung their corpses on the m cr bank Next, the Wazir's assistants produced a 
pnnee from the house of Taimur and crowned him as Emperor under the 
title of Shah Jahan III 'fbis pnnee was a grandson of Kam Bakhsb,’ the 
youngest son of Aurangab, and was dragging his hfc out m the impcnal prison 
Thus the ^Vazlr thought that he had taken precautions against Abdah’s making 
use of the old Emperor and his possible \Va2ir As a matter of fact, this 
event sent a thnll of horror through the Muslims of Hmdusthan and the ^Va2lr, 
who ivas already hated as a tool of the Marathas, lost \vhat little respect %va5 
still felt for him As the Marathas did not seem to have protested against this 
act, they were naturally held morally responsible for this butchery It took 
away the sympathy for the Marathas and had a worse eilect on Sadashivrao 
Bhau’s campaign the foUoivmg year 

Dattaji bemg thoroughly disappomted at the siege and at the negoua* 
uons for tribute and help from Shuja ud daulah, ulumatcly raised the siege 
on :5th December and divided his army mto tivo parts He placed the camp, 
the bazar and their mmates, together wth Ins family, under the charge of 
Rupram Koiban and asked him to go back to Delhi >vith his Jat troops He 
himself ^vlth his select troops proceeded to meet Abdali beyond the Jamuna so 
as to stop him from entering the Doab and jommg Najib He had perhaps 
twenty five thousand chosen horsemen under him He proceeded to Kamal by 
crossmg the Jamuna south of Kunjpura at the Andhera Ghat on i8th Decern 
her, 1759, and sent scouts to find out AbdaU’s movimcnts He learnt that 
, Abdali s son, Taimur Shah, \\ith forty thousand troops and all his Sardars had 
amved north of Ambala and were camping at Laldu, Banora and Chhat® on 
Saturday, the 15th of December, and that Ahmad Shah ivas himself following 
The first skirmish bet^veen the vanguards of the two armies took place on 20th 
December Dattaji himself proceeded north with his chosen twenty five thou 
sand troops without any camp equipment, carrying only as much luggage as 
a soldier could carry on his horse He had ordered Janakoji Shmde and the 
Wazir Ghazi ud dm to remam at Kamal some fifteen miles behind his ad- 
vance Ime, with theu: parks of artillery, m order to check any surprise party of 
the Durram troops proccedmg south to attack the mam camp and the bazar, 
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from proceeding further south towards Ddlu with Govindpant Bundele. Hear- 
ing that Dattaji was advancing tvith his unencumbered troops to cut him off 
before reaching the Jamuna, Abdali changed his intention of crossing the river 
by the easier crossing, south of Kunjpura, so as to proceed straight through 
Shamh and J^Iuzaffamagar to Sukartal. Instead, he kept close *^to the moun- 
t:un side and arrived at Jagadhii on the agtd. He himself with hk select troops 
and a park of mobile artillery stopped to engage the advancing Dattaji, and 
ortlercd his camp \vith its heavy baggage to begin crossing at once.^ Dattaji 
advanced vigorously, but to hU dismay found that he had been andcipated by 
die Durrani and thus was unable to cut off and loot his camp equipage. On 
the other hand, he had to face the sharp fire of Shutamals which killed lus , 
troops en masse. Thus no effect could be produced on Abdali’s army, while 
the loss on the Maratha side was considerable, amounting to some four thou- 
sand killed and wounded. There was no corresponding gain m obstructing 
AbdaU’s advance. On the night of that battle of 24th December, Abdali de- 
camped with his whole camp crossing the river by the Budhia Ghat on his way 
to Sabaranpur. Next morning, when Dattaji saw the number of killed and 
wounded, he must have felt deeply for his error of judgment in keeping his 
artillery behind. This was the first occasion on which the Marathas discovered 
the weakness of their traditional mode of warfare, which was found inade- 
quate in dealing with the new mode based on artillery and musketry. 

Dattaji now retreated to Delhi, arriving there about the 5th January, 
1760. Thence he detached his camp and sent It back under the protection of 
Ruparam Kothari to the Jat territory. He himself was preparing to go to 
Meerut and attack Abdali and the Ruhelas combined. The Peshwa had long 
ago ordered Malharrao Holkar to leave Rajputana and proceed to Sukartal 
to hdp the Shindes. But his life-long habits of procrastination and~pcrhaps 
his unwillingness to join his forces with thow: of the Shindes, especially in the 
work of completely crushing Najib a^unst Itis will, delayed hk mar^ from 
Balwada which he was beaeging then. As a matter of fact, Balwada was an 
insignificant fort under a captain of Jaipur. But it held out this time for some 
two months. This seems to be due to Madhoangh’s policy of engaging the 
Maratha generals separately till the arrival of Ahmad Shah Abdali. As Najib 
Khan and Madhotingh pf Jaipur were the two most important conspirators in 
the conspiracy of driving ihe Marathas south of the Narbada with the help 
of Abdali, it was but natural that Madhosingh should, in furtherance of their 
cause, try to'pin dowTi Malharrao to Rajputana so as to frustrate his plans of 
proceeding to help Dattaji. ^knyway, Malharrao’s conduct on this occasion 
had the effect of putting the whole brunt of meeting Abdali on the Shindes. 
Dattaji was trying now to postpone a trial of strength with the combined Dur- 
rani and Ruhcla troops till the arrival of Malharrao. Malharrao in extenua- 
tion of hk delaying conduct k found putting the plea that the Shindes® had 
cancelled ihrir Gist call for help from Sukartal, when they found they had 
enough troops vsith them after the arrival of the Panjab troops under Sabaji 
and Tukoji. But after the first balUc near the Budhia Ghat, Janakoji sent 
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an express call for help to Malharrao who started at once on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1760 Had there been a man of Bajirao's type, he would have possibly 
covered the distance from Jaipur to Delhi just m time to jom Dattaji But 
\hmad Shah probably knoivmg the speed of Malharrao’s advance, dcadcd 
to forestall him 

Ahmad Shah left Sukartal within a week and advanced by way of 
Meerut to Lum on the Jamuna This place is about sc\ cn miles to the north- 
east of Delhi and opposite to it is the ferry of Jagatpur Abdali ivas trymg to 
find the least defended part on the opposite bank of the Jamuna so as to cress 
.the mer without giving any chance to the enemy to attack his force while 
crossmg It was impossible for him to cross near Delhi, because the fire from 
the Delhi fort could have been effectively used against him by the \Va2ir 
The ghats just to the north of Delhi vverc guarded by Dattaji’s scouts Dal- 
taji himself was campmg in the vicinity of Majnu’s hillock, two miles to the 
north of Delhi He had so distributed his anny as to meet any surprise cross- 
mg bv the Durram troops at any point But the nver was fordable at many 
pomts, and it was difficult to keep watch m a low land with the dense fog of 
January cqvcrmg it As Dattaji could have no intimation of Abdali’s intentions, 
he had to depend on mere guess work Three da>5 passed m manoeuvring for 
a crossmg, and Abdali ultimately chose to cross opposite the village of Buradi, 
where the terrain was most uneven and difficult This place is some seven miles 
to the north of Delhi Dattaji had guirdcd the crossings to Uie south of this 
place well In order to mislead the Marathas, Abdah sent small parties to 
each of the crossings and with the main army he went to Badarpur and med 
to cross thence He crossed over to Buradi because that was probably the least 
guarded part The nver there had separated into two streams with a sandy 
low island between It was overgrown witli thick rushes which attain m these 
parts a height of ten feet If soldiers he m ambush micrspcrscd m these rushes, 
it would be impossible to see or locale Uiem within a few >ards Till one 
actually amves on the edge of the nver, one cannot sec it from any point m the 
vicmity Nor can tlie crossing at th-s point be seen from anv southern point 
on the bank, because the land there bulges out a htUc and shuts the view to the 
north Though the Marathi chronicle indulges m vivid dcscnption, it is not 
known whether Dattaji had actually placed a force at this part culir point 
• Perhaps he had not, and he seems to have been informed of the crossmg when 
half the army of Abdah had already crossed This was on the mormng of loth 
January, 1760 

Early that morning, Dattaji received news, one after the other, of his 
guards at various pomts on the nver being simultaneously attacked by the cross- 
mg parties of Durrani and Ruhela soldiers and bemg very roughly handled by 
them This was Abdali’s ruse to send Dattaii on the wrong scent But Dat- 
taji would not move unguardedly and would not call m the help from his 
whole camp which was spread over a vast plain, each part being separated 
from the other by a considerable distance In fact he had no mind to engage 
the enemy till the arrival of Malharrao Hoikar for whom he was waitmg and 
perhaps wanted to fall back on the aty in case of need His only mtention 
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was to keep the enemy at a distance from the dty till Holkar’s arrival so a 
not to be besieged wthin the city walls. But this was the very reason why the 
Durrani made haste and crossed over simultaneously at various points. It 
seems that none of the parties placed by Dattaji with a fc^v thousand troops 
each could stand against the enemy’s advance with fite from the light cannon 
placed on the elephants, who swam across in front. Practically the tvhole of 
the Shinde contingent was composed of horsemen used to sword and lance, 
unlike the Ruhelas \vho %vcre footmen armed with muskets and rifles. The 
result was that in fights from a distance the Marathas were abvays at a dis- 
advantage. ^Vhen almost all the Maratha parties had been completely routed 
with heavy loss of life, Dattaji received news from Janrao Wablc, a veteran* 
captain of horse, that half the army of the enemy had crossed the river. Dat- 
taji sent Bayaji Shinde to help Janrao in holding the ghat at Buradi, which is 
some three miles away from the ullage of that^name. Receiving the news 
that Bayaji was ^vo^sted with his three thousand horse, and he himself killed 
by a bullet-shot, Dattaji ordered hk whole contingent to follow him to the river- 
bank. He tried to go to the Buradi Ghat not from the west side but from the 
south-west along the village of Jagatpur. He crossed first an ordinary nullah 
and then the lake-like inner stream. When he entered the part overgrown with 
rushes, his cavalry could not keep any line or move in any close formation. 
The Ruhela infantry, which was lying in ambush in the rushes, opened fire 
from here, -there and everywhere, and made it impossible for Dattaji to proceed. 
Janakoji who ^vas accompanying Dattaji though forbidden, received a bullet- 
wound on the right upper arm. The news of this incident had the effect of still 
more demoralising the Maratha troops, and each tried to turn back to escape 
what seemed certain death. Dattaji was advised by those near him to order a 
retreat. But before anything could be done, he himself fell down ^vith a bullet- 
wound in lus ribs. The Afghans then rushed out and completed the rout of the 
Maratha army ^vith a heavy massacre. The story of the wounded Dattaji being 
taunted and kicked by Mian Qutb Shah and his cutting off Dattaji’s head after 
some talk, seems more dramatic than true and an invention of the author of the 
chronicle. ^Ve have no belief in it 

There was no regular battle at Buradi Ghat and the t>vo armies were 
never drawn together in battle array, nor is the number of casualties known. 
Yashvantrao Jagdalc, Bayaji Shinde and Malojl Shinde were the noted persons 
who lost their lives in this action. Govindpant Bundele docs not seem to have * 
taken any part in guarding the gliats as written in the chronicle, though he 
was not far away from the field of battle. Perhaps he was in the camp of 
Janakoji a few miles away from Delhi. On tlie Afghan side, Shuja-ud-daulah 
docs not seem to have been present in Abdali’s camp nor any of his troops 
like the Gc^wi corps. Therefore, the story given in the Bkau Bakhar of 
Shuja begging for the head of Dattaji jmd Umraogir Gosatvi buying it for two 
lakhs and afterwards attendmg to his full funeral rites must be treated as pure 
fiction vvritten to console the Shinde family and recommend Ragho Ram Page 
and Rajaram Chobdar to their attention. The action was fought mainly be- 
tween the Ruhelas of Najib and Qutb Shah, and Dattaji, though the Dur- 
ranis foUowcd soon after to turn it into a rout and pursue the Shinde coutia- 
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gent to a long distance. Purushottam Mahadev Hlngne^'* who >vas present in 
the battle and received a bullet->vound on his thigh, writes that the action vi2s 
a short and s^vift pi^e, turning into a rout On account of the general’s ac- 
cidental death in the very first round and the leader recriving a bullet-wound 
himself. No battle could be fought because the place was unsuitable on ac- 
count of the thick rushes, and because, there ^vas no intention either of offer- 
ing one till the arrival of Malharrao Holkar. In fact, the main part of the 
Maratha army was at a distance from the river-bank and not ready for a 
fight. The division under Dattajt was not sufficient to meet the combined 
forces of Abdali and Najib tvith any hope of success. That is why Dattaji had 
asked Govindpant Bundele ^)ath his small brigade to continue with him all 
along and invited help from Surajmal Ja^ who was the only ally left to tjie 
Marathas in Northern India. ‘ The Wa^s contingent was not more than five 
thousand strong this time,^and was not very helpful or wholeheartedly with 
the Marathas. . > 

The Durranis pursued J^nakoji for twenty-five miles and then re- 
turned. Malharrao who had started on the 1st of January ^vas still at a dis- 
tance of some one hundred and fifty miles from Delhi! Janakoji followed 
in the direction of Rewadi to>yard$ which place his camp had been despatched 
vdth Ruparam Kothari and Ramaji Anant^ Dabbolkar, the Shmde’s Diwan. 
It was impossible for Janakoji to ride a horee ^vith his aching wound which 
had become >vorse by the first day’s headlong flight. As the whole baggage had 
been looted by the pursuers or left behind as heavy, there was no palanquin 
with carriers in the whole army. ' A char-pai (cot) ^vas taken as a substitute 
and Janakoji was carried on it l)y the soldiers themselves acting as carriers, 
leaving their horses in the charge pf others. After covering thirty miles in this 
maimer, with great trouble Janakoji reached his camp xvith the remnants of 
his broken army after midnight that day. Bhagiralhibai, who seems to be a 
second wife of Dattaji, ^vas in advanced pre^ancy and went with the retreat- 
ing camp. As soon as Janakoji' arrived in the camp, his wife Kashibai and 
Bha^alhibai came out of their, tent to sec what had haquened. Coming to 
know of Dattaji's death and the defeat of his army, the whole camp was 
plunged into grief, and there was a great uproar and wailing. From the 
dramatic description of the Bakbar, Bhagiralhibai who was not more than 
sixteen in age (having been mahied to Dattaji in March 1758) seems to have 
been a woman of exceptional self-composure and precociously \visc. Instead 
of induing in useless crying, she reprimanded others for not taking courage 
and acting -as was necessary under the circumstances. She ordered a halt till 
the morning and stopped the march of the army so as to dress Janakoji’s 
wounds and afford him rest after a run of twenty hours; but the camp which 
was terrified by what they had heard and afraid of being caught by the 
pursuing Durrani troops, started at once in the small hours of the morning in 
the direction of Rewadi. Disobeying her orders, the whole civil camp started, 
arid as a consequence it became difficult for the leaders to continue the halt 
without the help of camp-followcre. The officers in the Shinde contingent 
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found It an extuemely ^fficult problem to carry the heavy baggage, including 
stores of cloth,, grain and fodder. They sought counsel with the two \vomen 
>vho were now in place of their masters, and after a short consultation, took 
ivith them the most necessary and light equipment only, setting fire to the 
rest for fear of its falling into the hands of the enemy. They placed Janakoji 
m the lady’s palanquin and began, to search for horses for the use of the two 
women. Meanwhile, under the stress of panic, the camp-followers had caught 
all the available horses and run away rvith tlwm. ^Vith difficulty two ponies 
were secured and the women started on them. Rupram Kothari, who was 
accompanying the party, suggested, in order to mislead the Durrani pursuers 
and to put them on the wrong scent, that the two women and Janakoji should 
separate themselves from the disorderly camp and go secretly. to Kumbher. 
But Kashibai, for fear of falling into the Jat’s hands should they turn traitors 
in this calamity, disapproved the plan and they continued with the broken 
camp and the army as best as they could. After four days of continuous trou- 
ble, the fore-runners of the army came into touch with the advance party of 
the Holkar’s contingent and stopped there. ‘On the 1 5th January, 1 760, 
Malharrao came and joined the. parly to the north of Kot Putali. Then only 
the panic subsided and men found time to think of what had happened and 
to plan the future in accordance with it 

• It seems from Janakoji’s letter** to the Pcshtva that the plight of thc^ 
Shindc army was exaggerated by the Dakkar writer. The Shinde division 
though defeated, was not as helpless as the author of the chronicle would paint 
it to be. The action at the Buradi Ghat was fought on the loth of January, 
and not on the gih, as the day was Thursday.*^ Malharrao and his Dlwan 
Gangadharpant Chandrachud were men of quite a dilTcrent type from Janakoji 
Shindc and his Diwan Ramaji Anant Dabholkar. Cautiousness and far-sighted- 
ness were the chief virtues of Malharrao, and these fully coincided ^vith the 
traditional habits and temper of the Marathas. Malharrao’s whole policy was 
based on opportunism and not on any fixed principles. He would take no 
nsk which would land him into a disaster. If the Marathas got something with- 
put much effort and little risk, that was sufficient and good. If they could 
not get the desired fruit and had to return without it, it >¥as no dbhonour to 
them, so thought Malharrao. And it was the guiding philosophy of his hfe. 
Tlic Shindc family, on the other hand, was of a different temper. They were 
straighlfonvard and would not niincc matters in their dealings with friend 
or foe. They were more Io)al servants trying to obey the Pcsh%va’s commands 
as best as they could, and would shirk no risk in gaining their ends. The result 
is exemplified in the careers of the members of that illustrious family, which 
was mainly responsible for the Maratlia activiUcs in the north for three quar- 
ters of a century. Malharrao, on the contrary, would, in the greatest diffi- 
culties, first think of the safety of his life and property and then of everything 
else. 'Viih such a frame of mind, he was honest to himself but riot necessarily 
to others with different principles, tempers and standards of conduct. This 
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somewhat rough man >vith blunt manners looked out of place jind bizarre m 
a mixed comjjany of polished men with suave maimers. At the same time 
there was alw^ a substratum of truth in Im mode of thinking, and others had 
to fall in line wth it in times of difficulty. The present was such a time and 
JanaEojrEad'to keep his family-dash in the background and follo\v hfalharrao. 

Malhatrao sent back the families with the baggage and the bazar to 
their homes through the friendly territory of the Raja of Keravli to Gwalior 
under the guardianship of Govindpant Bundcle. He started from Kot Putali 
on the 23rd February. Bhagirathibai gave birth to a posthumous son*^. of Dat- 
taji that night, but he seems to have died soon after. Malharrao and Janakoji 
then started back towards Delhi with a view, to check Abdali’s progress and 
counteract his plans. The Marathas do not seem to have lost courage after 
the recent unlo\v'ard happenings. They were still confident of being able to 
checkmate Abdali and the Ruhelas. Malharrao knew “that Najib Khan and 
Madhosingh were the chief wirepullers in inviting Ahmad Shah” and, contrary 
to the common belief, \tfas ready rjow to reshuffle his former policy of befriend- 
ing Najib and the Wazir, whom he himself had put on the pedestal. He had 
thoroughly understood that “Ghazi-ud-dm was not acting in consonance with 
the dignity of his high office and was fickle to a degree. Even though weak 
himself, he would still Indulge In vile machinations and back-door politics. He 
would do what he liked and on meeting others, humble himself to such an ex- 
tent as to take away all wrath against his conduct and thus try to wipe out‘^ 
the evil effects of his behaviour.” The Peshwa, Nanasaheb, on the other hand, — 
and in this case acting on the information and the prejudices of Raghunatbrao^^ 
— wished to stick up for a person up to the last, after once having taken his 
side, and would not change hb position unless an open and sufficient cause 
obliged him to do so. He had instructed Dattaji to act accordingly, but Ghazi- 
ud-din would neither grant >vhat the Marathas ^vanted nor issue imperial 
sanads besto^ving Allahabad and Benares on the Marathas.*® though Shuja- 
ud-daulah, his rii^al, >vould have been the loser. “You can conquer and take 
possession of the places you want as you arc strong. • Why do you want sanads 
for the same?” he would argue wth the Marathas.' Simultaneously he would 
write to Shuja-ud-daulah asking him never to grant or. hand over these holy 
cities to the hlarathas, but to prepare himself to defend them to the last. . To 
which Shuja*^ would reply that he would do the- needful. Thus the two rivals 
for the chancellorship of the Empire were simultaneously acting hand in glove 
with the Marathas and also trying to defend the ■’Muslim 'dominions at all 
costs and fay every subterfuge. Najib had already deceivedj foolecf and ruined 
Dattaji, and the Warir was now following in his wake. But after his late as- 
sasrinations, it was impossible for the Marathas to back him any more and they 
had to re-orient their policy. 
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The Peshwa had, in his dire need of money, pennitted*® Dattaji to ap* 
point Shuja to the office of the Waar if he would grant the Maratha claims 
and pay down Cash. Surajmal Jat was on good terms with Shuja as he was 
his friend’s son and their interests also would not clash. On the bne hand the 
Peshwa wanted these two allies to check-matc the VVazir in case he was not 
amenable to Maratha interests. On the other hand, he fearCd their combina- 
tion as hkely to prove too strong for the Maratha power and, therefore, he 
was vvilKng to support Ghazi-ud-din at all costs, as there was no fear of his 
becoming powerful enough to defy the Marathas. Dattaji had, therefore, 
chosen the ^ath of placating Najib while keeping the question of the Chancel- 
lorship pehding. Now that that alternative had disappeared, Malharrao had ' 
definitely decided to do away with the double-dealing and ambitious Wazir 
and invest^® Shuja with that office. Both Shuja and the Jat feared the Afghan 
union, as they were likely to be the next victims that combination. Besides, 
Surajmal had the ambition of profiting and aggrandizing himself at the cost 
of the Ruhelas by spreading his power beyond the Jamuna and even the Ganges. 
Already the Jats had spread in the Doab anti colonised certain parts of it. It 
was but natural, iherefore, that they should rally round Surajmal as the “Lord 
of Braj.” Just as Surajmal had made his power unassailable by building, 
strengthening and storing his forts of Deeg, Kijmbher and Bharatpur, rimilarly 
he took the fortalice of Sabitgad, near Kol, rc-named it Ramgad, and 
began to turn it into a second Kumbher. From this base be tvas trying to 
dominate the upper Doab and Rohllkhand beyond the Ganges. ^^aihalTao 
had now established friendship^® with the Jat Raja, forgetting the siege of 
Kumbher and lus son’s death. As it was in the interest of Surajmal to combat 
the Afghan power, he made common cause with the Marathas and helped them 
in this guerilla warfare. i 

From Kot Putali, Malharrao and Janakoji began their new plan of 
making sudden raids on the enemy’s undefended depots and. roving round the 
flanks so as to sieze every opportunity of spoliation. Ahmad Shah was now 
camping south of Delhi and thence despatching lettcis to the various eWefs 
asking them to pay him tribute and join their forces %vith Kis in his efforts to 
drive the Marathas^* from northern India. But they knew his wa>-S as well 
as his power and, thersforc, chose to at on the fence playing the game of 
procrastination, by neither acceding to nor refusing his’ demands, but merely 
pleading their inability to do anything. Ahmad Shah had to visit their ter- 
ritories personally in order to squeeze any money out of them. First he moved 
south and besieged Deeg near Mathura. He droye away the small parties 
of the Marathas hovering round him. He was not able to make any im- 
pression on Deeg and had to move in pursuit of the threatening Marathas. 
Malharrao, accompanied by Janakoji and Naro Shankar, was reported to be 
at Namol,^® whither Abdali moved next. 
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Leaving Decg, Ahmad Shah proceeded south-west into the Jaipur ter- 
ritory plundering wherever he went He ransomed the small local Rajas of 
Kadhake apd Khobari (Kurke and Khohari?). He was thinking of proceed- 
ing against the non-committing Madhosingh to Jaipur. On Ac road he 
slaughtered the inhabitants of the renting* town of Mahwah^ (twenty miles 
east of Bandikui), but spared the residents of Baswa^^ (ten miles north of 
Bandikui), as they offered ransom for their town. This was in the third week 
of February. There he received the nctvs that the Marathas were looting the 
districts to the Nvest of Delhi and had taken Rs. 10,000 as tribute from Kanaud.^ 
Ahmad Shah, therefore, swcrv’cd north through Alwar.. tcrrfforics,^® leaving 
the direction of Jaipur. But before he could arrive near Delhi, Malharrao 
had formed another plan, depending upon Abdali’s intended move against 
Jaipur wWch, had it been put into execution, would have engaged the Afghans 
there for at least a month or two. As Najib Khan and most of the other 
Ruhelas were accompanying AbdaO on his march, Afalharrao and his shrewd 
Diwan Gangoba Chandrachud thought of attacking the Ruhela lands in the 
Doab and beyond, in the absenoe of their proprietors. The Maratha army 
crossed the Jamuna to the south of Delhi on 20th February, 1760, and de- 
scended upon the rich totvn of Sikandrabad. There ^cy halted and com- 
pletely looted the town on the Holi Day i.c. ist March, 1760. They should 
have moved from the place the next day and proceeded farther, but there 
they heard that Najib Khan’s treasure of ten lakhs tvas coming into the Doab 
on its way to the Abdali camp. It had come up to the bank of the Ganges 
opposite to the totvn of Anup Shahar. Getting this clue, they sent pickets to 
see where the Ganges could be crossed. In the mcan>yhile, Alroad Shah hear- 
ing this move of Holkar, suddenly changed his direction and ran to the south 
^f Delhi. Thence he detached Jahan Khan and Najib Khan ^vith 35,000 
troops unencumbered with any artillery or camp equipage. Surajma! Jat who 
in this guerilla war was helping the hfarathas, came to know of this sudden 
move of Abdali and sent information of the same to Gangoba Chandrachud 
to warn lum in time. The Maratha army had, therefore, already divided 
itself. , « . 

The Shindc contingent under Janakoji as well as old Malharrao Holkar 
had fallen back towards Mathura and Agra. Ruprani, the Jat envoy, accom- 
panied them. But the rest of Holkaris troops who never had any acquaintance 
tvith the Durrani ways and no experience of battling against them, laughed 
at the idea of runmng away on mere news of the enemy, and taunted the 
Shindc’s troops as being faint-hearted. Janakoji, therefore, separated from 
Holkar and started towards Mathura. Malharrao himself personally followed 
him and ordered Gangoba Tatya to check the Durrani advance. But his 
corps was surprised, caught unprepared and massacred with heavy slaughter 
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by Jahan Khan. Gangoba, who was personally alert, was able to run away 
and save himself; but Anandrao Ram Yadav, Shetyaji Kharadc and his son 
were killed in the running fight, ^ and the broken remnant of the frightened 
army crossed the Jamuna back into the Jat territory, ^vhc^evc^ it could. The 
experiment of checkmating the Durrani forces by guerilla tactics thus ended 
m failure. 

The Maratha forces, therefore, retreated to the borders of the Jaipur 
territory and encamped in the vicinity of Bayana. The Maratha tactics, how- 
ever, had saved not only the Jats but also the Rajput princes. Abdali had to 
turn back from Jaipur because the Marathas had swept to^vards Delhi, and 
now his army had to be stationed in the Doab to svard off the Maratha raids 
against the Ruhelas. The Marathas now reached a complete understanding 
with Surajmal Jat and renetved their former agreements with him. Surajmal 
promised to foUoiv the Maratha policy in all resptets. His own territories in 
the Doab were now directly threatened and he concentrated his strength on 
the defence of Kamgad (the modem Aligajh), which, houever, surrendered 
to Abdali’s overv-helming forces within a month. As all the Ruhelas were 
not on good terms and in full accord with Najib, the Marathas now tried to 
divide them by entering into a separate arrangement with Hafiz Rahmat, the 
grand old man amongst the irans-Gangctlc Ruhelas. He agreed to Join his 
forces with the Marathas, send back Abdali after dctacliing him from Najib and 
not to help Najib in his fight against the hfarathas. The Marathas agreed, on 
the other hand, not to invade the other Ruhelas but to content themselves with 
the cis-Gangctic territories. Abdali would have now left for Afghanistan, had 
not Najib induced him to remain in India for protecting him against the chafing 
wrath of the Marathas. His stay in India gave a nc^v turn ' to the Maratha 
politics in the north. 
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CHAPTER III 


SADASHIVRAO'S APPOINTMENT FOR NORTHERN INDIA 

When the tidings of Dattaji's death reached the Pesh^va’s camp at 
Ahmadnagar in the south, none in the D«:can ^vas prepared for such a bolt 
from the blue. AH had full confidence in the military talents of Datlaji Shinde. 
They expected him at least to stem the tide of the Durrani invasion if not to 
defeat Abdali and drive him back. Beddes, the Peshwa had ordered Malharrao 
Holkar to proceed to Dattaji’s help and he was expected to be on the route 
towards the Panjab. This was in the middle of November 1759, after Sabaji’s 
return to Sukartal. At that time, it was expected that the Nizam in the Dec- 
can %vould be coAved down by or^nary manceuvring of troops and be prepared 
to part ^vith the north-\\e 5 tfm portion of his dominions. It seems that the 
Nizam had consented to grant Ahmadnagar and Parenda forts together %vith 
the revenue of the surrounding territories amounting to ten lakhs, to the 
Peshwa.* But after%vards, due td the advice of his brothers, he tried to 
equivocate about the grant of Ahmadnagar which was not only a strong fort 
in the military sense, but was a place of prestige for the Muslims, being the 
old seat of the Nizamshahi Kingdom. The Peshwa was not in a mood at 
that time to tolerate any delaying tactics. His position at the hour was thought 
to be almost that of a dictator in India. Since the Maratha standards ^vere 
carried beyond the Attock* in the previous year, the Peshwa’s fame had spread 
not only throughout the length and breadth of India, but had travelled beyond 
the boundaries to Iran and Turan.^ In the south his generals Balvantrao 
Mchendale, Gopalrao Paiwardhan, Malhar Naik Rastc and Visaji Krishna 
Biruwale had established the Maratha suzerainty south of the river Krishna.^ 
In the north his brother Raghunnathrao and his generals Dattaji and Mal- 
harrao had created such awe that none in those parts was tvilling to cross 
swords with the Maralhas, Even the chiefs not conquered by the Marathas 
were ready to send ambassadors and try to negotiate terms for their existence 
and continuance.^ Shuja-nd-daulab bad paid tribute® and the English in Bengal, 
though they had slyly usurped the power by a silent revolution without pro- 
claiming themselves the masters, were still in need of the Peshwa’s goodwill and 
forbearance towards them, and actually sent emissaries to the Poona Court to 
ward off Raghunathjao’s proposed advance into Bengad.^ The Peshwa had, 
it seems, actually assured Clive of his support, and Clive made political use of 
that assurance in imporing himself upon the Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah.® Simi- 
larly, the English advance through Orissa to Masulipatam and the occupation 
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of the French jagirs by Colonel Fordc was made possible by Maratha for- 
bearance and the Peshwa’s pressure on the Nizam Salabat Jang, the grantor 
of these jagirs. Naturally the Peshwa was thinking himself as suzerain in all 
these parts of India occupied by tljc English, for both the Deccan and Bengal 
as well as Arcot were paying chauth to the Marathas and the English had 
still not remonstrated against or interfered tvith this right. 

Bussy who had been recalled from the court of Hyderabad by Lally, 
had left for Pondicherry in July 1758. The result was that the fruit of his 
occupation of Daulatabad and of |hc assassination of Shah Nawaz Khan who 
was a protege of the Peshwa had jjccn snatched away by others after his de- 
parture. Thus ended the French influence at the Nizam’s Court. The Peshwa 
had succeeded in detaching Ibrahim Khan Gardi, pupil of Bussy, from the 
Nizam’s service and engaging him himself.® Thus strengthened, the Peshwa 
sent his cousin Sadashivrao Bhau, with forty ihousa^id troops to occupy Ahmad- 
nagar as promised by the Nizam. He was saved the trouble of besieging that 
strong fort as Kavi Jang, its keeper, agreed to deliver it to the Marathas in con- 
sideration for a jagir wth an annual reventie of Rs. fifty thousand.*® Visaji 
Krishna took possession of it on 9th November, 1759. Thence Sadashivrao 
Bhau proceeded towards Beed and Dharur and commenced hostilities with 
the Nizam by fomenting and strengthening internal quarrels amongst the 
Nizam brothers. Basalat Jang separated himself from the Nizam and marched 
totvards the south. The Maratha sirdars of the Nizam, Nimbalkars and Khan* 
daglc, were sitdng sulkily at home and not joining their forces tvith those of 
Nizam Ali, who had taken the lead after the departure of the French. 
Sadashivrao hoped for a quick decirion in the campaign and after its sue* 
ccssful termination intended to send Raghunathrao into the north to help 
Dattaji. 

But Nizam Ali ^vould not part with the territories demanded by the 
Peshwa ivithout a trial of strength. Skirmishes began from the 20th January, 
1760, and gradually the Maratha armies surrounded the Nizam and his 
brother. The Nizam >vantcd to reach the fort of Dharur and make a stand 
there, but the Marathas would not allow him to escape from Udgir and con- 
tinuously followed close at his heels. By forming a hollow square, the Nizam 
marched out in the French fashion from Udgir wd slowly moved towards 
Ausa, skirmishing all along the way. When the fort of Dharur remained some 
fifteen miles ahead, the Marathas held up his march by completely surround- 
ing him on all sides and attacking him in the rear. In the battle of 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1760, the Nizam was completely defeated and hemmed in, and there- 
fore sued for peace. By the tenns of the peace, the Nizam ceded to the 
Marathas^ practically the half of his remaining dominions. Nizam Ali, the 
chief insugator, was to go back to his jagir in Bcrar and the Nizam Salabat 
Jang was to remain in Hyderabad. His Maratha sardan** were to leave the 
Nizam’s service. The foreign relations of the Nizam were to be guided by the 
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Maratha policy, cspcdally his dealing with the French.'^ Bijapur, Ahmad- 
nagar, Burhanpur and Daulatabad, all four former capitals of the Mudim 
dominions, ^ve^c surrendered together with the important forts of Asher and 
Mulher.*^ Sadashivrao Bhau had become the hero of the day. He >vrites 
that but for the ne^v danger in the north, the whole of the south '\ould have 
come under the rule of the Peshtva, 

Unfortunately he reckoned without Ids hosL Already the English had 
stolen a march politically, and now mihtanly also they loomed large on the 
horizon. Bussy had already been made a prisoner by them, and Haider Ali had 
so firmly set foot in Mysore as never to be ousted. While the Peshwa had just 
then taken possession of Undeti and Kansa from the Sldi,** "JanJira and Surat 
never became Maratha possesaons. Even the Nizam brothers, though de- 
feated with heavy loss and deprived of half their dominions, were only biding 
their time. They had given their consent to the treaty because they had to, 
but there was no intention in their mind of fulfilling the terms in the real 
spiriL*^ By the treaty they had merely played for time to reshufilc their mat- 
ters, gain over their disaffected Maratha sardars to their side, seek help from 
the Pathans of Kamool, the Bedais of Surapur and also Murarrao Ghorpadc. 
Their whole army had not been completely crushed and, in fact, they had sought 
peace at once to keep it intact. All these points had been placed before Bhau 
and he should have tiiought of them seriously. But the Peshwa thought more 
of recovering the prestige lost in north India as a result of the fall of Shindc 
Consequendy he ordered preparations to be made for despatching a strong force 
to the north to drive out Abdali. 

Throughout the Udgir campaign, the Peshwa who had stopped at 
.\hmadnagar, and directed Uic movements from that place, now proceeded to- 
wards Paiihan on his way to Patdur, southeast of Jalna, where he had sum- 
moned the Bhoslc brothers from Nagpur to setde their quarrels. Sadashivrao 
Bhau himself proceeded north to that place, after crossing the Godavari, to 
meet him and thrash out the future policy through cor,sultadons with all. 
They met there in the first v\cck of March 1760, and Cist celebrated their vic- 
tory by playing the Rangapanchami festival with zest. Then began the dis- 
cussions. Ali the three cousins were there, and it was the declared intendon 
of die Peshwa and also of Bhau to send Raghunathrao to the north as 
originally arranged. 

It should be remembered that up to that time the final route of i\fal- 
harrao llolkar by Abdali at Sikandrabad, which took place in the first week 
of Mardi, had not been reported to the Peshwa, os news travelled very slowly 
in those days. If the news had reached the Peshwa’s camp at Padtur in time, 
that VNould have perhaps given a different turn to the whole affair. It seems 
that the discussions assumed the form of family bickerings in the Peshwa’s 
family. Personal opinions, long cherished prejudices, partiality and selfish- 
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ness had plajcd their role in N^hat should have been purely political discus- 
sions. The Pohiva had s.hs'iys sho\m Ins prcdilccuon towards his brother 
RaghunaUirao, and had somehow formed a good opinion about his abihly 
Sadashivrao Bhau, for all his ability and wisdom, was sull a cousin and there- 
fore not on a par with Raghunatlirao He could have no legal share in the 
Peshwa’s dominions and estates, and was only tlie first scr\ant of the state. 
Gopikabai, the wfc of the Peshwa, was supposed to be the clucf instigator 
against the supenor claims of SadashivTao to high oflicc due to his abihty 
When Raghunathrao was ordered*^ to talc the command of tlic north, he pul 
m a plea that he would not accept the responsibility*^ unless provided with 
ample funds Sadashivrao Bhau who was a slnct accountant and auditor gcx\, 
cral held Raghunathrao responsible for tlic debts of die Panjab campaign and 
he strongly resented the charge Raghunathrao had taken the past lesson to 
heart and, therefore, widicd to absolve himself from the results of the forth 
commg campaign 

After much rccnminalivc discussion, the Peshwa ordered Bhau him 
self to shoulder the responsibility and Ica^thc campaign** Tlic Pcshvsa was 
rather unwilling to spare such a consummate, able and all round administrator 
as Bhau for a long time, but there was no hdp for it, as Bhau had been stung 
to the quick by a challenge from his cousin to prove ha own valour and abihly 
to add ample funds to the central treasury by going on the campaign himself 
But Gopikabai feared the consequence of Bhau’s gomg to Uic north, accom* 
panied by ha wife and with a big army Ha prestige had already nsen very 
high by die Udgir campaign If he became equally successful m the north and 
were to cstablah a separate kingdom for himsdf, who was there to check him? 
It was necessary, Uiercfore, to Keep some consutuuonal check on ha conduct and 
with tha view Vahwasrao, the eldest son of the Peshwa, was placed at the 
head of the forces, with Bhau acting as ha deputy From the correspondence 
m the whole Fanipat campaign, it is clear that Bhau was not free to settle 
anyihmg on ha own responsibility Every time he referred the matter to and 
sought the previous sancuon of Ac Pcshw’a. Tha was a false position m Ac 
Aen arcumstances for a supreme auAonty like Bhau It appears to have had 
a dilatory and derogatory effect on Bhau’s conduct of affairs, making it im- 
possible for him to frce^himsclf from the entanglement at Panipat later on, when 
need for a quick, dccaivc step arose Tha point should constantly be borne in 
mind when rcaduig Ac forAconiing account of Panipat 


While Ac suspicions and Ac prcjuAccs of Ac Peshwa and ha personal 
circle affected the Maratha policy throughout Ac Panipat campaign, Bhau’s 
personal prcdilecuons also shaped it to a great extent If Raghunathrao was 
always dependent on his assatants for shaping his pohey, Bhau had a tendency 
towards Ac oAer extreme of actmg on his own rcsponsibAty after abrupd> 
cuttmg short Ac dacussion on any subject and Actatmg Ac final thing him 
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self. The result was that he seemed, which he was actually not, proud or 
c^eIl haughty. This was a virtue as far as administrative efficiency — which 
depends upon quick and final decision — ^was concerned, but it cannot be sail 
to be helpful when policy is to be shaped amon^t equals. Over-riding opinion 
is always possible for a higher authority, but it is not always conducive to th 
best results, as ultimately the working out of the decisions devolves upon th 
subordinates. A commander-in-chief can scarcely act agmnst the combine 
opinion and will of hb generals. '' 

Bhau selected his own assistants and corps from amongst the as 
scmblage gathered in the Nizam’s dominions. To begin with, his army ^va 
pot more than twenty-five thousand strong, besides the infantry under Ibrahln 
Khan, ^vhich was nine thousand. Though Raghunathrao did not join, som 
of the corps subordinate to hm were included in the army which accompaniei 
Bhau to the north. The Maratha army was made up of the feudal division 
under the main sardars. Theie sardais employed subordinate corps under indi 
vidual captains. The sardar was responsible for the conduct, training, equip 
ment and payment of the corps eippIo>ed by him. Certain revenue district 
^vcre assigned to him as jagirs for the expenditure thereof. Not all the notei 
captains in the Maratha army were sardais. Certain corps were directly em- 
ployed by the Peshwa who paid them from the central treasury. There was 
no one fixed scale of payment, certain sardars being paid more favourably than 
' others. The bigger sardars, like Shinde and Holkar, were treated more as 
partners in the state than as mere subordinates. They had specified per- 
centages of the total revenues in certain regions permanently assigned to them 
as their inalienable share. It should be particularly noted that throughout the 
Panipat campaign, the payment of the whole army did not devolve on Sa- 
dashivrao Bhau. The divisions of Shinde and Holkar and also of a few other 
sardars ^vere expected to be paid by the sardars themselves. Bhau was re- 
spcnsiblc for the payment of the Peshwa’s own troops, called “Huaarat,” and 
directly paid corps like those under Ibrahim Khan Gardi. The inconvenience 
felt by the non-receipt of revenues called in by Sadashivrao Bhau from men 
like GovindpasA Butviele maijsly aCfected Uve Pesivwa’s <vwtv <U.vi£«Mas and not 
the divisions under Shinde and Holkar. The normal Maratha practice was for 
the moving army to subsist on Its own earnings in the regions through which 
it passed. When the army ^vas ^vaning in a foreign territory, it would automati- 
cally subsist on tributes, ransoms and spoils, but when passing through its own 
dominions or the dominions of its allies, it had to buy ev’ery thing it needed. 
In the Panipat campaign this was the condition in ffie mam. Khandesh, 
Malwa, the Jai country, the Delhi region, were all non-belligerent territories. 
Besides, due to the contmuance of almost constant war in the territories sur- 
rounding Delhi for almost a decade, the regions had become depopulated, non- 
agricultural and insecure. Unless there was good cash in one’s pocket and 
one could keep the line of communication safe for caravans bringing suppHcs, 
it was impossffile to go on for any length of time. There was no government 
commissariat department giving free radons or selling things at fixed prices 
in those days. The bazar which accompanied a moving array was chartered, 
guaranteed and given the necessary protecdon by the army comm.'indff HQ 
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doubt, but the merchants were not responsible for the conUnuous supply as 
such, nor were the prices fixed This was a constant source of difficulty for a 
moving army There was no assurance of supply nor certainty about the cost, 
which led not only to slackness and even obstruction in the war effort, but to 
the bankruptcy of the soldiers and the authonUcs as well 

Sadashivrao Bhau’s progress was very sloiv if he had the mtention of 
joining Shinde and Holkar before tlie rains These generals had been prac- 
tically driven out of the Delhi area, and were then camping at a safe distance 
from the Durrani forces behind the Jat principality, using Surijmal as a mid 
dleman in their diplomatic ncgouations Ahmad Shah Abdah had sent 
emissancs to boUi Madhosmgh of Jaipur and Surajmal Jat, ordermg them tg 
unite their forces with his and send monies to aid him in his work of dnvmg 
out the Marathas,^* but both pleaded their inability to do anything in the mat- 
ter and tried the game of procrasUnation and equivocation Surajmal was the 
more curming of the two He would always c&ll himself a mtrq zarmndar, 
or even a tenant, and not a prmcc He replied tliat he would pay tJie ac- 
knowledged Emperor the revenues due to ]um If Alimad Shah would him- 
self assume that position and remain permanently m India, he would pay hun 
Oj the legal sovereign Till then he could not possibly do what he had been 
asked, espec ally as his territories had been ravaged by the movements of both 
the Maratha and the Dumni armies^ As the Indian summer advanced, 
Abdali encamped in the vicinity of Ramgad in the mid Doab, exhausted by tlie' 
three months’ incessant running after the elusive Maratlias of the Shinde- 
Holkar contingents Each party now expected the other to renew the fight 
first, and would not start it tlicmscives This stalemate could hav c been broken 
only by the junction of the forces under Sadasluvrao Bhau and the exhausted 
generals in the north 

Bhau started Irom Patdur on the 14th of March, 1760, but had only 
cros^d the Narmada after a month, covermg a distance of not more than two 
hundred miles Tlie delay was due to the preparation and joming in of the 
various corps with equipment for a long and distant campaign Sadasluvrao 
Bhau’s Panipat campaign was, m fact, on the model of the Mughal Emperors 
and not like that of Shivaji or Bajirao I The Maratha army had large tents, 
screens for women’s apartments, and the various departments to look after 
the convenience of lhc‘lcaders and the army The chiefs rode on superb Arab 
or Central Asian chargers and wore gorgeous dresses of gold brocades Their* 
weapons and other equipment were also of the best type, and the bngadcs 
under Ibralum Khan Gardi, tramed after the French model, were the envy of 
Indian potentates of those times The presence of these infantry corps with 
thtiT cannon, regulated the whole movement of the army, and the daily 
marclics would cover but a fciv miles The heavy siege-guns which accom- 
panied the army, together with the light field artdlcry, slowed the rate of 
progress, as tlie long rows of bulls necessary to draw them would move but 
sloivly over the rugged country and narrow passes m the Satpura and Vindhya 
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lessened his expenditure. There was rumour of hk personal return to Afghan- 
istan** after appointing Shuja as the Wazir, Najib as Mir Bakshi and pr(> 
claiming the fugitive Prince All Gauhar as Emperor, thus doing away wth 
the puppet Shah Jahan III, brought on the throne by the regicide Ghazi-ud- 
din. The Panjab would, of couree, be surrendered to Abdali, who \>ould be of 
help to the Delhi Emperor in times of difliculty. The Dowager Empr^, 
Malika Zamani, had been specially deputed to induce Shuja by a pcRonal in- 
terview, but she docs not seem to have succeeded in her efforts. Shuja’s rnotlier 
was still alive and influenced the affairs of Oudh ^vith prescience and wisdom. 
She knew that there ^vas nothing common bct%vccn the Sunni Afglians and 
the Irani Shias to ^vhich group her family belonged. The old oflicers of Safdar* 
Jang’s time knew the difficulties of the Delhi politics and feared to antagonise 
the Marathas, who surrounded the Oudh territory. Shuja was thinking of 
giving the slip to Abdali >vithout directly saying^“no” by proceeding towards 
B.har to back up the Emperor Shah Alam II. But Najib Khan was support- 
ing Abdali and directing all his affairs. He himself proceeded to%vards Oudh 
tvith Jahan Khan, the Durrani general. ^Vith a suavity equalled by bis cun- 
ning, he impressed the Oudh Court by discussing threadbare the pros and 
cons of Oudh policy, and finally prevailed upon Shuja to put In lot on 
the side of Abdali. Najib Khan personally stood surety against any possible 
harm to Shuja In the Afghan camp. The unsteadiness of Maratha policy in 
its dealings ^vith Safdar Jang had now borne fruit The Feshwa and bis 
sardars had forsaken Safdar Jang in his need, and gone over to the side of 
his opponent, Ghazi-ud-din, The late Warir had been left to die of a broken 
heart after his discomfiture before Delhi and his son Shuja had alwa)? to be 
on his guard lest the attention of the Marathas be directed against his dominions, 
wluch contained the chief holy places of the Hindus, namely, Benares, Al- 
lahabad and A>odhya. 


In his dealings with Shuja, Sadashivrao had put his chief confidence in 
Govindpanl Bundclc as he was a near nrighbour, having kno^vn the ins and 
outs of the Oudh Court for a long rime. This man had kept himself out- 
wardly on good terms with Shuja and was credited with a sweet tongue, use- 
ful in prevailing upon an acquaintance. Sadashivrao Bhau had begun** to 
write to Go\indpant dfrom the Nizam’s dominions long before the result of 
Udgir. When it was finally decided to send him to the north, he at 4, 
once wrote to Govindpant to bring over Shuja to the Maratha side in the im- 
pending struggle against Abdali.** From his first letter of the 15th of March, 
1760, up to the last disaster of Panipat, ten months later, Bhau is found put- 
ting too much faith in the goodness of Shuja. After coming to know his final 
decision to join Abdali in the first week of July, Bhau should have left the 
matter at that point and should have completely stopped his correspondence 
^vith Shuja. The only result of Bhau’s importunides seems to have been to 
convince Abdali and Najib of the ^faratha weakness. This conviction strength- 
ened their resoludon of fighting to the last. The Maratha diplomacy during 
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Balaji Bajirao’s rule is alwa)s inexplicable, and it was much more so during 
the Panipat campaign 

Lookmg to the political condition then exisung m India, and the 
strength of the Marathas, it was a first rate mistake to have left the south 
Indian tangle to take its own shape, and proceed to north India after Udgir, 
especially after knoivmg the complete defeat of the Shinde Holkar forces 
There were at least four fronts on which the Maratha attention was necessary 
then The Abdali front m the north, the Haider Ah front in the south, the 
Nizam front m the Deccan and the English front — for such it was though the 
,Pcshwa was completely unaware of it — along the whole Indian coast The 
Maratha power seemed to be at its zenith at the end of 1758,^® but the funda- 
mental iveakncss of their unplanned spreadmg became apparant soon By the 
end of 1759 they ^vere completely dnven out of the Panjab and suffered a 
major defeat owmg to the death of Dattaji soon after In the south, Haider 
Ah who was stren^emng himself silently, had slyly set aside the all conquer- 
mg Marathas, establishing himself, finally m September 1759 by defeating 
Nanjraj*^ and impnsonmg him with the puppet Mysore ruler The English 
had established their power m Bengal equally firmly, and had, taking advan- 
tage of the Maratha support, occupied the best distncts m the Nizam’s dominion 
on the eastern sea board by driving out the French What Sadashivrao Bhau 
could conquer from the Nizam after his far famed victory of Udgir, the Brit- 
ish had taken aivay from the Nizam by merely marching a few thousand 
troops, under Colonel Fordc,®® from Bengal to the Northern Sarkars* The 
result of Bhau’s gomg to the north at this juncture after the French defeat 
at Wandiwash m January 1760, was exemplified not only m the far reverberat 
mg defeat of Panipat on 14th January, 1761, but, smiultaneously or quickly fol- 
lowing on Its heels, m the occupation of Pondicherry by the English on i6th 
January, 1761, and the defeat of the Emperor Shah Alam by Colonel Car- 
nack m Bihar on 15th January, 1761, that is, a day after the Pampat disaster®^ 
By these events, little noticed or thought of then, the future of India was 
decided, more than by the defeat at Pampat Sadashivrao Bhau was fightmg 
for the preservation of the Mughal Empire for the descendant of Taimur who 
actually became a prisoner and a too! m the hands of the English* Bhau 
thought that but for Abdah the whole south would huve come into the pce- 
Mssion of the Marathas'*® But by the defeat of the French m the south and 
the occupation of the Northern Sarkais, the English became powerful enough 
m the south to defy all others The Peshwa had planned the capture of Janjira 
from the Sidi this year (1760), but by the covert action*' of the English it 
never came to pass' Even the lands conquered from the Nizam at the be 
gummg of 1760 had to be returned when he threatened Poona after Pampat 
How can a ^tonan account for these results but on the one supposition that 
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the Pcshtva had miscalculated the forces and had attempted a tvrong solution 
of the problems’ 

From Sironj, Bhau proceeded towards Gwalior \ia Arun,^^ Malan/^ 
Pohan and Kaledhar/* arriving there on the 30th of May, 1760 He look 
stock of the Maratha forces and tried to strengthen them in every possible svay 
But his elTorts were tvasted on men whom he tvishcd to propitiate The fault 
was not Sadashivrao’s but of the times By the middle of the 18th century, 
the dissolution of the Mughal Emp re was practically complete and what an 
English historian has called “The Great Anarchy” began This anarchy which 
lasted almost for a century, ended finally after the great mutiny of 1O57 The^ 
\anous fragments of the Mughal Empire, great and small, powerful and weak, 
had entered into a general scramble for power and pelf, and none was think- 
ing in terms of principles, nor was anyone in a mood to tliink of Indian umty 
Only the Peshwa was thinking in terms of the whole of India ruled from one 
centre and following a common policy But Sadashivrao Bhau’s appeal fell 
on deaf ears and hence produced no result All the previous sms of commission 
and omisson by the three Peshwas raised their heads as ghosts from their 
graves Eterybody who Iiad once been helped by the Marathas forgot all 
moral obligation to show gratitude or at least sympathy, tvlulc all ivho bad any 
sense of havmg been badly treated sat on the fence in expectancy of the Mara* 
thas receiving a good drubbmg at the hands of the Durram king The con* 
sciousness of havmg all the surroundmg people agamst the Marathas must have 
had a demoralising mflucnce on the Maratha army Great battles arc never 
won by despondent soldiers' 

The Marathi Chronicles of Sadashivrao Bhau report that Bhau had 
sought the opimon of Malharrao Holkar and Janakoji Shindc, and they had 
advised Bhau not to come personally, but to send armies for their help on the 
strength of which they would defeat Abdali Their opinion was based on the 
idea that the presuge of a nation is lowered when the chief himself is obbgcd 
to enter the arena of the batUe, because it is thought as a sort of comment on 
the {in)capacity of his subordinates and if by chance or through ill luck the 
chief is defeated, it becomes difficult for the army to hold out afterwards On 
the other hand, the authors of the chronicles report the discussions in the pnvy 
council of Sadashivrao* Bhau Therein Bhau’s «;upportcrs, like Balvantrao 
Mehendale, saw more than was obvious m the advice of Holkar and Shindc 
“Because these sardars and mamlatdars in the north had up uU then hved m 
perfect freedom without feeling the pressure of the chief’s control, and feared 
that their misdeeds would be revealed m the presence of a stnet man like 
Sadashivrao Bhau, they are advising Bhau not to advance any farther,” they 
thought When Bhau proceeded m spite of these remonstrances, the veteran 
Malharrao Holkar ^vas reported to have let loose his tongue m wild rage at his 
advice bemg brushed aside with scant respect, and abused the advisers of Bhau 
He wrote again that Bhau should at least stop at Gwahor and not cross Uie 
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Charabal, at which Bhau’s councillors laughed again and said, “Shinde and 
Holkar, Antaji Manakeshvar, Govmdpant Bundele, Vitthal Shivdeo and Naro 
Shankar ^vho iiad acted as officers with full powers m these parts, are noiv 
ill at ease at our coming and can never feel happy at the event ” We reproduce 
these lines not because we believe m their truth but because they show an un- 
dercurrent of thought diametncally opposite to that of Bhau’s policy There 
was a good substratum of truth m Holkar*s advice To proceed against 
Abdah with heavy camp equipage and the encumbrances of women and chil 
dren ivith a paraphem^a of pnvate servants on a lavish scale, was certainly 
a mistake Delhi could never have been a secure base for the Marathas m the 
‘circumstances then exisUng In all previous campaigns of the Marathas m 
the Delhi region, they had suffered from want of food and fodder, not to say 
money The circumstances had groivn even worse now, as Bhau expenenced 
to his cost later on There I'jas no vahd reason to beheve that the circumstances 
would have been different m the present campaign But Bhau felt confident 
of overcoming any difficulty and crossed the Chambal to Dholpur/^ which in 
those times was not a Jat capital liut a p’acc of pilgrimage 

The Maratha army crossed the Chambal on 8th June, and encamped 
near the Muchakunda tirth^® near Dholpur The vvhole army went through 
the ceremony of a holy bath and sojourned for a fe\v days there An eclipse 
of the sun on the 13th of Junc^^ added to the merit of the pilgrimage m this 
holy place The delay caused by the performance of the ntes of pilgrimage 
frustrated Bhau’s ongmal plan of cro&ing over the Jamuna before the rams 
near Agra into Govmdpant Bundele s districts and attacking Abdali from that 
base Agra was only some twenty five miles d^tant from the Maratha camp 
between the Chambal and the Gambhtra, abas Banaganga, nver But Bhau 
ivas unable to cross that small nver and reach Agra for about a month more 
The monsoon had set m somcivhat early that year, and the small nver was m 
spate On his left hand was the Parvati, m front the Gambhira and at the 
back the Chambal The region is extremely uneven At every hundred yards 
there is a ravine, a continuous up and down The land is sandy and the nvers 
and streams, though shallow, "spread over for miles across the banks It is dif- 
ficult to set foot in the bed of the nver and there is not enough water for boats 
to cross In fact, no boats arc available on thore streams, for after a few days 
, the water is completely dramed away and only level sands, yellow and ^vhlte 
m colour, are left to act as \vitncsses for the temporary floods The whole camp 
must have suffered terribly because campmg m those regions looked almost 
impossible 

Though Sadashivrao Bhau could not cross the insignificant nver 
Gambhira, he was able to meet Shinde and Holkar and discuss with them the 
future problems and hne of action, as both of them were encampmg on the 
same side of the Gambhira m the vicimty of KeravU The first to see Bhau 
was Gangoba Chandrachud, Holkar’s Diwon, on 15th June^® Gangoba be 
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longed to that generation of the Marathas which grew up with Bajirao’s con 
quests m Mahva He ^vas the confidential man of ifalhairao and had perfect 
faith^® in the wisdom of his master 


Malharrao Holkar seems to have purposely sent Gangoba to meet Bhau 
first and sound him in respect of his future policy and temper Malharrao hum 
self met Bhau along tvith Janakojv Shinde, a week later, on tlic 22nd of June 
No difference of opinion is reported at this meeting which seems to have ended 
amicably, thus belying the purposive colourful wntuig of the Marathi chrom- 
cles At the end of the month, Surajmal Jat and the ^Vazlr Ghazi-ud-din saw 
Sadashivrao Bhau and discussed tlic future line of action^* The plan at the* 
bcgmning of July was still to cross over the Jamuna mto tlie Doab by build- 
ing a bndge of boats But even this plan failed because of the nsing waters of 
the Jumuna In fact Bhau’s slow march from the Deccan added four addi- 
tional months of the monsoon to the Pampat campaign, and lowered the 
vitality and morale of the Maratha army thereby From the tone of a letter 
ivntten at this juncture, there docs not seem to be any difference of opinion 
between Bhau and his sardars or Surajmal Jat ** The total strength of the 
Maratha army is given as seventy to eighty thousand while Abdah-Ruhcla 
strength is reported as sixty thousand The balance was to be decided by the 
jommg in of Shuja ud daulah to either side Shuja’s army is reported as 
twenty thousand, with a vcr> strong park of artillery Besides, his amy was 
one on permanent footing and therefore best trained, best equipped and al 
together more efHaent than that of the others It was regularly well paid and 
therefore contented Naro Shankar and Ramaji Anant Dabholkar,^ Jana- 
koji’s Diwan, had been despatched as spcaal ambassadors to Shuja as a last 
resort to mduce him to come over to the Maratha side by offenng him any 
terms he would choose to ask ^ But he finally dcaded against the Marathas 
and proceeded to meet Abdali at Ramgad Bhau at once changed lus plan 
of crossing into the Doab and arrived at Gau Ghat to the north cast of Sikandara 
where the great Akbar lies buned This place is some ten miles to the north 
west of Agra on the bank of the Jamuna There the Maratha army halted 
and bathed m the holy waters on the new moon day of Ashadha, which fell 
on i2th July, 1760 Thence Bhau proceeded to Mathura where he encamped 
on the 15th of July^® *Thcnce he sent advanced troops to lay siege to Delhi, 
then commanded by Yakub AJi Khan, a cousin of the Durrani Wazir Shah ‘ 
Wall Khan^’ He had only a small force, not more than two thousand strong 
The rest of the camp with women in it went on perfonmng the pilgrim’s ntes at 
Mathura and Bnndavan Nana Fadnis, who was accompanying Bhau with 
his wife and mother, indulged m the holy pdgnmage to his heart’s content, 
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and rapturously describes it m his “Autobiography Bhau’s wife Parvati- 
bai, Mehendale’s wife Lakshrmbai, and some other women of high status had 
accompamed the anny mainly with a view to perfonn the pilgrimages m the 
great safety of big camps fully provided with every necessity of life The time 
of Maratha encampment at Mathura comaded with the Hmdu mtercalary 
month of Shravana, deemed the most holy especially near the scene of Krishna’s 
childhood 

As discussed previously, Surajmal Jat and Ghazi»ud»din were of the 
same opinion as that of ifalharrao Holkar m not proceeding to Delhi with the 

• whole camp, but to keep the base of operations behind and to cany on the 
campaign against Abdah with unencumbered troops. But Bhau had deaded, 
probably with the full concurrence of the Pcshiva, to folloiv the new mode of 
warfare based on infantry tactics He prepared to take Delhi and make it a 
base Surajmal was not against the idea of occupying Delhi but he wanted 
It to be handed over to bun as a keeper, and wished Ghazi ud dm to be made 
a Wazir After the assassmation* of Alamgir II, his son, the fugitive pnnee 
Ah Gauhar had crowned himself as Emperor m Bihar He had naturally dis- 
missed Ghaa ud dm from the chancellorship and offered it to Shuja, for he 
could not allow bis father’s murderer to contmuc m the high office Ghazi ud- 
dm had tried to strengthen his hands by the expedient of taking a young 
pnnee out of the unpenal prison and crownmg him Emperor with the title 
of Shah Jahan Sam and gettmg himself appomted as his Wazu* But his plan 
was miscamed by Dattaji’s defeat and death m the preceding year, and he was 
now a fugitive at Surajmal’s Court Bhau had to act cautiously and take 
mto account the general voice of the populace m the Mughal domimons The 
Peshwa had not directly protested against Ghazi ud din’s acts of foul murder 
and to that extent tried not to antagonise him as he bad been a creation of 
the Marathas But it was necessary to guard against Najib’s propaganda and, 
therefore, Bhau could not approve of Surajmal’s proposal to acknowledge 
Ghazi ud dm as Wazvr Bhau also wanted to keep the office open m order 
to tempt Shuja to the Maratha side, if he could by any means be won over 
Bhau, therefore, Risked the Jat Raja and Ghazi ud dm to accompany him to 
Delhi and help him in conquering and settling it He sent Jan^oji Shmde, 
Balvantrao Mchcndale and Malhinao Holkar with eight thousand troops in 

• advance on arst July, 1760 This party reached Delhi on the 25th and at 
once took possession of the aty without finng a shot In the first surprise on- 
slaught some fifty Marathas even succeeded in entering the mner citadel by 
scalmg the walls, but instead of at once proccedmg to the gates and trying to 
open them so as to make the whole army enter in, they foolishly engaged in 
loot and therefore ga\e time to Yakub Ali Khan, Abdali’s keeper, to bring 
Ills forces to the scene and dn\c them out Balvantrao’s pnde and impetuous- 
ncss arc illustrated in this c\ent. He seems to have at once despatched a 
courier to Bhau who was folloiving, with the mam Maratha camp, to inform 
him of his wetory, and Bhau rewarded the camel ndcr for bringing m the good 
ncu's At the end of the day, however, Balvantrao had to retreat to his camp 
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outside the city and place guns around the citadel. Bhau himself had ad- 
vanced by this time from Mathura and was encamping at the famous serai at 
Chhatah Now he advanced in haste via Hodai and Palwal and reached 
Delhi on 31st July By this time the small party of Afghans under Yakub M 
Khan had been battered in the dtadel and now with the coming of Ibrahim 
Khan’s park of artillery, they found it impossible to continue the struggle and 
sued for peace. They were allowed to march out and go back to Abdali with 
their arms and baggage Their number was only eight hundred.^® The Mara- 
thas occupied the Red Fort on the ist of August and celebrated their first vic- 
tory amidst jubilatiorjs Bhau himself seems to have sojourned there for a 
few days to arrange for the administration of the palace, city and the fort 
till he moved to Shalimar Gardens to the north-west of Delhi. He appointed 
Naro Shankar as the guardian of the palace and the city with six ^ousand 
troops made up of cavalry and infantry. Baloji Palhandc tvas made the 
keeper of the fort. 

Sadashivrao Bhau’s camp at Delhi after the first fortnight was near 
the Shalimar Gardens watered by the famous AU Mardan Khan canal. The 
place is still very charming, filled with the fragrance of the blossoms of the 
lucat trees during September and October. The water pavilions of the lux- 
urious Mughal Emperors are sldl to be seen there with their mural paintings 
of birds and flowers, though in a dilapidated condition. Already three con- 
querors, namely, Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah and Raghunathrao, had lived in 
them during two decades Noiv Bhau had occasion to halt there. 

Though from the military point of \dew the possession of Delhi was 
no great gain, it restored the prestige of the hlaratha name. Ahmad Shah was, 
at this time, camping at Anupshahar on the Ganges but he %vas unable to send 
any succour to his nominee, Yakub Ali Khan.®^ Shuja-ud-daulah \vas ac- 
tually encamping just on the opposite ade of the Jamuna®' but he was also 
helpless to do anything in the matter. Perhaps they knew that it ^vas impos- 
sible to face Ibrahim Khan’s ardllcry and thkeefore remained ^ent. In the 
popular mmd, however, the Maratha prestige, lost and louvered by the previous 
year’s events, was completely restored. Shuja, who had willingly joined Abdali, 
began to waver in his jesolution,®^ He began to exert himself in the peace- 
move. The Indian alhes of Ahmad Shah Abdali in this campaign had joined 
their forces with his as a lesser evil only. The trans-Gangetic Ruhelas under 
the leadership of the sagacious Hafiz Rahmat had no love lost for Najib Khan, 
whose faithlessness and unscrupulous dealings they would not approve. The 
lame Ahmad Khan Bangash was always shaky in his resolution, never being 
sure which side to choose. His situation was always precarious as his district 
of Farukkhabad was situated amidst the more powerful states of Oudh, the 
Ruhelas, the Marathas and the Jats. Though weak, Ahmad Khan was not 
unselfish cither. He would side with the Marathas with a view to gain some 
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portion of Shuja’s dominions or the land of the Ruhdas. When not threatened 
by Shuja and when the Maratha annics were not in his neighbourhood, he 
would not shirk from invading and occupying the Maratha d^tricts in the 
lower Doab.“ He would never offend any party by his words and always 
tried to keep himself on speaking terms with all. Alunad Khan had come to 
Abdali’s camp but seeing tliat there was no work llierc for iliree months of 
the rains he and also tlic Ruhclas, except Najib, left for their homes with 
Abdah’s permission.^ From tlieir homes they kept on writing to Bhau that 
they had joined Abdali under duress. Bhau seems to hate misjudged tlicir 
motives as they were always keeping up a correspondence wiUi Bhau and 
promising to join him under certain conditions. It b difllcult to say whctlier 
they actually feared the consequences of joining Abdali as against the Mara- 
ihas or were merely fooling Iilm thb time so as to save Uiclr dominions from 
the armies of Govindp.*int Bundclc and Gopalrao Ganesh Darve. But Bhau was 
trying hb best to take advatitage of the enforced delay and hoping to separate 
some of hb allies from Abdali. Many /Vfglian sardare wrote to Bhau that they 
would detach tlicmsclvcs from A^aK as soon as they found an opportunity 
to do so. But Abdali kept a strict watch over (hem and never once allowed 
them to move away from hb camp. Bhau even tried to detach some of the 
Afghan tribes vvho were accompanying Abdali witli tlic hope of loot but were 
not directly employed by lum, and were actually starving. Ahmad Shah’s 
Durrani troops were at thb lime living on loot. Najib was supplying Abdali 
with 200 maunds of grain and 15,000 rupees casli every day for hb aid. But 
thb was sufilcicm for hb personal slaves only. Bhau had ordered Govindpani to 
engage them if they came over to hb side and to send them to Bhau’s comp 
if necessary.*^ He had asked Govindpant to remain where he was and try to 
move in such a way as to make Shuja and the Ruhclas leave Abdah’s camp 
for defending their threatened territories.®* But iJic terror of Abdali’s forces 
was such that it made any move on Covindpant’s pari well-nigh impossible. 
The Maratha ofTiciab in the Doab seem to have been completely demoralised 
by the experience of the past four years, and no one was ready to take any 
rbk in the matter. Tlib b clear from Sadashivrao Bhau’s order to Govind- 
pant in the middle of August to forbid any Maratlia employed under him to 
send back his cflccts to die Deccan, as Bhau had come to know of such a 
movc.^'^ It meant that the Maratlias living in those regions were not very 
^sanguine about the outcome of the war and feared the worst. Thb explains 
the cause of the non-compliance of Sadasliivrao Dhau's orders by Govindpant 
and Gopalrao Barve. They were unable to do anything vigorously or enthu- 
siastically because the overwhelming majority of the Maratha employees had 
compictdy lost heart. 

Notwithstanding such sombre atmosphere Sadashivrao Bhau was going 
on with.Jjb plans of meeting Abdali after the rains. Though the hope of solv- 
ing the pohtical problem of the governance of India without resort to arms was 
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serf remote, stJI peace parleys contmued throughout. Najib Khan's proposal 
fonvarded through Shuja was to hand over the regions beyond Sarhmd to 
Abdali and hand over the Delhi affaire into his hands Shuja wanted the 
Chancellorship as uell as the command over the army of the Mughal Em 
pirc “ But Najib would never allow the mihtary command to pass out of his 
hands Bhau’s idea ivas to fix the boundary at Attock, leaving Peshawar and 
Kabul to Abdali, while the impenal defence would be left as it was, meanmg 
through the agency of the Marathas But Bhau was not obstinate on any 
pomt He knew that no one could have everything his own way In diplo 
macy “give and take” is necessary and mevitabic, and therefore he still hoped 
to find a via media out of the impasse 

The condition in the middle of September was as follo\vs There was 
no money left m the government treasury nor was any forthcoming from the 
revenue collectors hke Govmdpant Bundele Bhtu knew the economic con 
dition of the region surroundmg Delhi very well and understood the difficulties 
of recovering government dues m the then conditions of northern India Be 
sides the mihtary trouble due to war with Abdali, nature also had some say 
m the affair Hail storms and certain pests had that year destroyed the crops 
m many parts and there was a consequent deficit in revenue collection The 
dismissal of old collectors like Naro Shankar and his brother and recently of 
Mahadaji Govind Kakirde^'^ appointed m his place, had adversely affected the 
Maratha revenues m Bundelkhand Bhau also suspected the smeenty of the 
collectors ivho, he thought, were withholdmg payments with a view to take 
advantage of the difficulties of the government They would pay after the 
event instead of before it, as they were not sure of the result of the war and 
hoped to profit thereby As the army was starvmg and not even a week’s 
payment out of the month could be made to them, Bhau had recourse to the 
pohtically disastrous action of takmg out the silver ceiling of the Diwan i khas, 
and mmting it into money He was able to secure only nme lakhs by this 
process and thereby feed his army for one month only It seems this action 
was tom tomed as insulting to the Mughal throne by the Muslim partisans of 
Najib, and it mfiamed the Muslim population m the surroundmg regions 
against the Marathas As a matter of fact, the Wazir Ghazi ud dm had already 
taken out a part of that.vcry ceilmg previously ivhen he svas m need of money, 
and Bhau was not the first vandal to touch it as made out by partisan hi^ 
tonans’^ But none seemed to have noticed the ^Vazl^'s act while all flared 
up against Bhau’s behaviour ^Vhcn the famous peacock tiu-one of 3hah Jahan 
was taken away by Nadir Shah or when the whole palace and its mmates 
were completely stnppcd of thar effects by Abdah, none seemed to have thought 
these as an insult to the Mughal throne then, possibly because the spoliators 
werc devout Muslims 
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Bhau’s difficulties were increased by the Peshtva’s ignorance of northern 
Indian affairs. It was customary for the Maratha army to subsist on the land 
they marched through; but, after experience, the people of the regions through 
tvhich they marched had become wiser than before, and left nothing on the 
spot to be carried a^vay by the Marathas. £hau had himself taken Raghunath- 
rao to tn«^k for not being able to defray the expenditure of his campaign, and 
no\v he could not possibly ask for fun^ from the Deccan. The stress of cir- 
cumstances, houever, obliged even the proud Bhau to beg for funds. The 
Pesh^va first ordered the revenue collectors in the north to pay half the revenues 
to Bhau. This order only facilitated equivocation by the delaying collectors 
.They would write to the Peshwa that Bhau had taken the ^vhole revenue from 
them and write to Bhau that they had sent the whole money to the Deccan. 
Bhau, therefore, over-riding the Peshwa’s orders, asked the collectors to send 
the tvhole amount tq him only. Still no money was forthcoming from anybody 
Bhau had received two lakhs*from CJovindpant and eighty thousand from Babu- 
rao Koner of Jhansi. This tvas all he was able to receive at Delhi. While 
Bhau ;vas besieged at Panipat, Qovindpant brought four lakhs and hventy 
thousand to Delhi at the beginning of December, only a quarter of which 
reached Bhau’s camp in safety- Besides Govindpant, some other collectors 
hke Gopal Keshav of Bhander (SPD, 29-12) also seem to have fonvarded 
their collections to Delhi after Bhau’s move to Kunjpura. The capture of 
Delhi had placed an additional burden on Bhau’s depleted treasury because be 
had now to provide for the palace-expenditure which came to more than a 
lakh per month. 

There is some ground for suspicion that Bhau’s plans were being ob- 
structed by certmn forces in Poona, antagonistic to him. Gopikabai, the ^rifc 
of the Pesh^v3, always feared, it seems, the complete usurpation of po^vcr by 
Bhau as he was already the sole administrator. The Pesh^va was every day 
growing weaker and weaker both phyrically and morally. This fact alM en- 
hanced the lady’s fears. She, as well as the Pesbwa’s advisers in Poona, espe- 
cially the >rily Sakharam Bapu, who it should be noted, was with the Peshwa in 
the Deccan and had not accompanied Vishwasrao to the north, as ^vrongly 
stated by Sir Jadunath,’* seem to have been responsible for advising the 
Peshwa to \vilhhoId any more help to Bhau for fear pf his increasing power. 
Sakharam Bapu ^vas perhaps the cleverest brain in the Poona Court of those 
times. He was from very early days a sort of rival to Bhau in diplomatic 
matters. The Peshwa seems to have used Bapu as a tool to keep a balance 
of power at the Poona Court. Bhau’s ways were open and straightforwarcL 
Bapu’s conduct was exactly the reverse. The t^vo could not go together with 
these contrary dispositions. Sakharam Bapu had, therefore, always sided ^vith 
the party opposite to Bhau. He accompanied Raghunathrao in his north 
Indi^ campaigns as his chief adviser and administrator. Though Raghunath- 
rao as the master cannot be absolved from the blame, the chief responsibility 
for the financial mismanagement of his campaigns should be properly placed 
on Sakharam Bapu’s shoulders. Being conscious of Ids share in the guilt, 
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Bapu naturally must have come to loggerheads with Bhau when the final ac- 
counts of the campaigns came to be settled 

Peculation ivas quite rampant in those days in official circles and the 
Maratha state was no exception to the rule FroSteenng at the cost of govern 
ment ^vas thought to be no sin and was a normal part of a wise man’s hvmg 
^Vhlle some of the generals and diplomats and administrators waxed fat, the 
stale languished for want of money The Peshwa’s government perhaps suf 
fered more than the other governments through this mischief, because the ruder 
Maratha generals were more grabbmg and the selfish and brainy Brahmin ac 
countants and collectors Avere clever at figures To spite Bhau now, Bapu must 
have taken full advantage of his difficulties in tutoring the Peshwa against him t 
Bhau’s advisers and assistants m this campaign were also rivals of Bapu at the 
Poona Court Tnmbak Sadashiv abas Nana Purandare and Balvantrao 
Mehendale %vere not well disposed towards bun, Nana Purandar'* was on al- 
most immical terms with Bapu In short Sakharam Bapu belonged to the 
party of cntics of Sadashivrao’s poUcy One js, therefore, led to bcheve m 
the truth of that one line commentary copied and reproduced m Khare I,’® 
^vh^ch also explains to some extent the attitude of the Peshwa towards the 
Delhi campaign of Sadashivrao Bhau as reported by Naro Gangadhar from 
the Peshwa’s camp in the Deccan 

Sadashivrao Bhau, tvnttng from Delhi m the middle of September 1760 
to liA intimate friend, Dhondo Malhar Purandare, stales that there is no dif 
fcrcncc of opinion between hun and the two sardars Shindc and Holkar It 
means that the dramatic episode of Surajmal described m detail in the Bakhar 
is all imaginary and an after thought Honest difference of opmion about the 
policy to be followed against Abdah might be there, but the cause of his ab- 
ruptly leaving Delhi without taking leave of Bhau must be his disappointment 
Bhau would not place the aty m the charge of the Jat, but appomted Naro 
Shankar as the guardian of the city and the palace, instead Surajmal \vas, 
no doubt, V cry s^civd and cautious His advice to keep the mam camp \vitb 
Its heavy encumbrances back m the Gwahor region ivas sound But he ivas 
personally very selfish and always tned to secure his ends under the cloak of 
humbleness. This tunc he wished to follow the same path and set himself 
up as a regent m Delhi with the help of the Marathas His past behaviour 
towards the Marathas >vas neither very honest nor consistent After Raghu- 
nathraos campaign against him m I 754 > occupied the lands in the Doab 
surrounding Kol Ramgad dunng their absence from the north in 1755 ” In 
1756 he would not risk his troops against Abdah by joming Antaji Manakesh- 
>var, though he took full advantage of Antaji’s cover to guard his dominions 
and save his forts When Raghunathrao again returned to the north, he still 
kept himself studiously aloof and saved his «;kin Meanwhile he had reaped 
the liarvcst out of Maratha weakness due to Jayapa’s assassmaUon He sud- 
denly descended upon the strong impcnal hill fort of Alwar which guarded 
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the route from Delhi to Jaipur, and occupied it wthout much trouble. When 
Dattaji returned in r758 with a strong force he again assumed humbleness and 
tried to make a common cause with him in the spoliation of th? Mughal em- 
pire. He had kept on good terms with the Shinde family"' since the time he 
was saved by Jay^ipa Shinde against Malharrao’s fury at .TCumbher, and thus 
shielded himself against Malharrao’s tactions. But he respected neither friend 
nor foe when, it was a question of aggrandizing himself at the cost of others. 
For the present he had rpade common cause with Shinde and Holkar, fully 
knowing that they would not be troublesome to him after thejr late defeats 
at the hands of Abdah. On the other hand they were useful to him in meet- 
ing the calls of Sadashivrao Bhau on his resources. No^v finding himself un- 
able to fulfil his life’s ambition of governing Delhi, he silently walked 'away 
from Bhau’s camp with a sho^v of anger at Bhau’s policy. Bhau certainly felt 
the loss of his help at this crucial 'time and tried to recall him. Mahipatrao 
Chitais, Gangoba Chandracljud and Ramaji Anant were sent after him to 
bring him back.^^ This proves that Bhau had no intention of insulting him 
as is made to appear in the Bhati Bakhar. Nor was he remiss in trying to win 
him over with assurances. But it looks as if the Jat Raja ^vas thoroughly 
selfish and left the Maratha camp, ostensibly on account of .a difference in out- 
look on matters of policy, but really to save himself from Bhau’s demands 
and importunities due to the starving condition of his men and animals 
Throughout the Fanipat campaign, ^hau was never once suspicious of the Jat’s 
attitude towards the Marathas, but always hoped for good behaviour from him 
Though he had openly consented not to help’^ Bhau in his diplomatic talks 
with Najib and Shuja as Abdah’s emissaries, with a view to excuse himself 
from paying tribute "to the Afghan monarch, Surajmal did not do anything 
antagonistic to the. Maratha interests, but on the other hand considerably 
helped them by allowing provisions and money to pass t}iro\igh his territory 
unmolested.®'’ There seems to have been talk of Surajmal’s son, Jawahirmal, 
coming to Bhau’s help with the Jat forces at the beginning of October. When 
Prince Javan Bakht was proclaimed on loth October and tlje'seals of his father 
'ozai, ♦Aa J'JA. 'zR.TirrrA ‘Aa "iA-Tni^Ara 

side.’® All these facts refute the criticism of Bhau’s behaviour in h!s 
dealings with Surajmal Jat. His humane behaviour and the 'monetary help 
he afforded to the Maratha fugitives after Panipat con^lctcly belies the story 
so dramatically related in the chronicle. 

As related above, the peace parleys were dragging on all along, but 
without sincerity on either side, ^imad Shah had changed his camp of 
thatched huts at Anupshahar on the Ganges at the beginning of August.®’ This 
was first a countermove to Bhau’s occupadon of Delhi, and was also due to the 
unhealthiness of the place. Thousands of his horses and camels succumbed 
to the heavy monsooq in the loiv-lying Gangetic valley.®^ His first thought was 
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to mo\c north to the strong fort of Sukartal and remam there At the begin 
ning of October, he was reported to have left his camp at Sambharam Serai and 
mo%cd to iMimad Ganj But soon after he came to Shahadra, opposite to 
Delhi on the bank of the Jamuna, and encamped there with Shuja and Najib 
\ distant cannonade was also sometimes mdulgcd m by both the armies from 
the two banks of the r\er It could not be very effective from a distance of 
more than a mile with the artillery of those times Besides, none of the parties 
^v'ls wiUmg to ^vaste its ammumtion for merely tcrrifymg ^vithout military 
effect Internal trouble was also brewing amongst Abdahs allies Shuja and 
Najib were strange bed fellows whom only destiny had brought together 
Najib had promised that no demands for money would be made on Shuja if 
lie joined Abdali s camp This hope was belied, for the hungry and grabbmg 
\fghans tried to make encroachments on him, knowing full ivell that he was 
rcli This led to a quarrel between Shuja and the Durrams Shuja felt 
himself dccaved by the false promise of Najib ifiid ^vas almost in a repentant 
mooJ“ The Abdali troops, on the other hind, were reluctant to continue 
their stay m India amidst misery and dcsqtulion, with little hope of carmng 
in> thing m the future 


Dhau had sent one Bhavanishankar as a Vakil to Shuja across the 
Jimuna and Shuja also sent his Vakil to Bhau in return It seems from 
Kaslurajs account that he also accompatned Raja Dcvidatta, Shuja’s envoy 
But there is no corroboration of the same in Mirathi correspondence, a fact 
which makes one suspicious about the truth of his narrative As Bhau was 
not satisfied wiUi Raja Dcvidatta, he sent him back with Bhavanishankar 
This Bhavanishankar is scarcely mentioned anywhere m die Marathi na^ 
riuvc as a person of importance Kashiraj sa)s he wis a native of Auranga 
bad and belonged to liis caste As the Brahmins of Aurangabad had taken to 
Persian studies, they were m great demand at the courts of various north 
Ind an potentates ^>ho had anj dealings with the Marathas Knowing both 
Persian and Marathi, they were able to correspond and interpret between the 
\laratha and other courts, and settled m various capitals The Hingnc family 
WTs ako engaged by the Peshwa for the same qualifications Bhavanishankar 
Tint came m contact with the Peshwa in his dealings widi Shah Nawaz Khan 
It the Nizams court, and seems to have spread h.s influence over Bhau also^ 
{\s Nira Padnis m Ills Autobiography adversely comments on Bliavam 
shankars influence over Bhau nnd expresses lum^f in disapproving term.'* 
about hs conduct n may be taken as a general opinion of the Maratha camp 
about the man Bhau overrode the opinions of intimates like Balvantrao 
Mchcndalc and Nana Purandarc and completely put lus faith in Bhavam 
'hankars advice, which was also Ujc mam cause of Bhsus decision to foVof* 
Ibrahim Khan Gardis Frcncli tutored mode of warfare- Perhaps, even in the 
iicccvful Ldgir Campaign, Dhau had followed Bhavanishankar s advacc and 
the thundenng success m it had established Bhavanishankar m Bhau’s con 
fidcncc Whatever tjic fact. Jus conduct of peace parlc>s at Uiis juncture did 
not prove succeuful as Najib-ud daulah threw every obstacle m the wa> Mai 
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hairao and Surajmal ^ve^c ako keeping correspondence ^vlth Shuja and seek 
uig his advice as to the future line of action Shuja advised the Marathas to 
foUow only the traditional mode of gucnila warfare, and to Surajmal he ad 
\ised to return to his own country To Bhau, Shuja professed fnendship, 
ivhile dechmng to leave Abdah’s camp, and promised to help the Maratha cause 
by giving his best advice From Kashiraj’s account it seems Bhau had receded 
back a great deal on his ongmal terms one by one As a last resort, he was 
ready to surrender the Panjab upto Sarhind, but wanted Abdali no more to m 
terfere m the Delhi affaire But, as mentioned above, nothing came out of this 
boiing of the mountam, not even a mouse Both sides seem to have put their 
final faith in a decision bf arms From the beginning, Bhau was ready to al» 
low Abdali to return to his own country if he so desired But if he really had a 
mind to gam that end, it would have been better had he never crossed the 
Chambal In that case Abdali would possibly have left India through sheer 
vvearmess But with Bhau’s 4)ig army advanced to Delhi, it was impossible 
for Abdah to retreat without offering a battle From that pomt of view it 
would have been better for Sadashivrao Bhau to have turned his attention to 
Shuja’s dommions and to have proceeded to Benares instead of Delhi But 
unfortunately for the Marathas throughout their career, they had chosen the 
cockpit of Delhi as their fighting arena and ultimately lost their all m it 

Meanwhile the condition of the Maratha army deteriorated day by day 
The bullocks of the artillery department died by hundreds and there were not 
enough left with strength to drag the guns®’ Bhau had also ordered®® both 
Govindpant and Gopalrao Barve to cross over the Ganges and threaten Shuja’s 
and the Ruhela’s terntones But Govmdpant was unable to move, firstly, on 
account of the rams, and secondly, because the zammdars m the Doab and 
Bundelkhand had become defiant and treacherous, and there was no safety 
for the Maratha posts m those regions Bhau had taken possession of all the 
mam ghats between Agra and Kunjpura and blocked the crossings for the 
enemy He bad kept small patrols to guard the ferry ghats and collected all the 
boats at Selimgad near Delhi Though Bhau had now placed his mam faith 
in the artillery of Ibrahim Khan,®’ still he could not recruit any Maratlias for 
service m that department He had to call the men from the enemy’s ter 
ntones to do such work*’ Bhau seems to have called some European gun- 
ners from the eastern parts also Many Portuguese, Freilch, English and other 
European adventurers and renegades v>erc at this time spread over India, 
ready to offer their services for good money The war betivecn the French 
and the English had detached a number of Frenchmen from Chandranagar 
and other places m Bengal These were probabl) the persons Bhau was hop- 
mg to engage But none of these projects matcnahzcd and only a ceiliic 
number of Pathan followers of Ahmad Shah came over to the Maratha «idc 
only to create confusion and disaster m Uie last fight 
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CHAPTER IV 


KUNJPURA 

To UNDERSTAND Sadashivrao Bbau*s campaign north oJ Delhi, it is 
necessary to acquaint oneself with the terrain on both sides of the nver Jamuna 
The whole of this area is one vast, continuous, sandy plam formed by the silt 
of the nver It is a gradually sloping plan? from the north to the south, and 
just near the nver banks very slightly sloping towards the nver This plam is 
betiveen seven and eight hundred feet above the sea level on an average, wth 
practically no hills worth the name The rocky aim of the Aravalh Rangf, 
starting from Mount Abu north of Gujarat, extends just up to the north of 
Delhi city, and ends m the famous Ridge of Mutiny fame This is the last 
rock7 spot in the whole area North of it one can see scarcely a stone any- 
where The very few elevated spots to be founifm this even terrain look more 
like mounds than hills, being made up of sandy rubble, and one sometimes 
suspects these of bemg the handiwork rathenof man than of nature Where such 
elevated spots occur, they are sure to be occupied by towns if sufficiently large, 
or otherwise by a temple, a mosque, a Sadhubava or a Pir Sonepat and Pam 
pat, reputed to be dating from the Mahabharata War, along wth Indrapat or 
the oldest Delhi, arc situated on and alon^ide small hillocb, less than a hun 
dred feet above the surreundmg level plam Both were walled towns with 
small citadels on the hill tops 

The mam features to be noted for the history of the eighteenth century 
m this region were that the region was bounded by the nver Jamuna on the 
east, and by the imperial Ah Mordan Khan Canal (Shah nahar) on the west. 
The impcnal road ivith the Kos minars or pillars at an interval of tivo and a 
half English miles passed through the Doab formed by these natural and man- 
made aqueducts The road ran parallel to the cast of the canal at a distance 
of about five miles on an average, but it pased by the towns of Sonepat, Pam- 
pat and Kamal The canal ended m the Delhi palace, after supplymg the 
famous Shabmar gardens to the north west of the city with ample ^vater It 
had been built to meet the needs of the impcnal family m the mam, but was 
probably utilized by others also to the extent possible after fulfillmg the re 
quuements of the palace. 

The area along the canal and bejond was thickly Nvooded while that 
by the side of the nver »as boggy and marshy, overgro^vn ^^'lth rushes and 
otlicr \saicT plants for miles together There arc fords at a distance of about 
five miles oil the nver at present, but these were probably fewer m former days, 
when imgauon canals had not dramed Uic nver dry There were femes and 
bridges of boats, however, at convenient and necessary places The nver re- 
mamed un/ordabic durmg the ramy season and sometime after At some 
places where the nver had divided itself into several channels witli sandy banks 
and islands between, fordmg was easier and these places became the high roads 
of movement and commerce like those near Kunjpura and Budhia Where the 
[») 
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nver-bank was steep and the water deep, crossing was very difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Sadashivrao Bhau, after the first fortnight of August in Delhi, movcd^ 
his camp from Kalkadevi to the south of the city on the bank of the Jamuna 
to the ^^est of the city near Seetaram’s serai beyond the canal, and this camp 
seems to have extended upto the Shalimar gardens to the north-west, thus 
covering an area of more than three miles in length from north to south. Here 
he lived for almost seven weeks, till he began his northward march to Kunj- 
pura in the first week of October. The Maratha army suffered great priva- 
t]ons^ in this camp. The food supply of Delhi was derived from the eastern 
Doab side in normal times. But this region was in the possession of Najib 
Khan and Abdali. Besides, the Jamuna was in flood maldng commercial in- 
tercourse difficult, if not impossible. Added to the food and fodder scarcity, 
there was the scarcity of money. Mo money was forthcoming from any 
source; neither from the revenue collectors of the Maratha lands in north 
India, nor from tribute, nor even from loans. Even men of position had to 
keep from starvation by selling their jewellery and other personal belongings.* 
The result was a great deterioration in the ph>sical stamina of men and ani- 
mals. It must have also told on the morale of the army, though in this case 
the cool courage and optimism of the commander-in-chief counteracted, to a 
great extent, the evil effects of the same.* 

Placed in this quandary, Bhau had i^course to such things as taking 
out the silver ceiling of the Diwan-i-khas to coin money whc^c^vith to pay a 
bare subsistence allowance to the troops as stated before.* But this >vas only 
a stop-gap. The nine lakhs of rupees derived from this vandalic source ^vcre 
just sufficient to feed the army for one month. During a period of three months, 
only ttvo weekly payments to the soldieis had been made possible, so precarious 
was the sltuationT Nor ^vas it possible, while the rains continued, to get out of 
this plight 

The future plans of Abdali were as yet inscrutable. The early setting in 
of the rmns that year >vith the continuous high flood level of the Jamuna for 
four months had miscarried the earlier plans batched by Sadashivrao Bhau to 
meet Abdali in a pitched battle. The waiting-time factor had gone against 
the Maratha anticipations. Shuja-ud-daulah’s pusillanimous efforts to be on 
good terms with both the parties had at last resulted in his completely falling 
under the influence of the wily Najib. Even after going over to the side of 
Abdali, Shuja still continued Ills efforts for peace during the rainy season, but 
to no purpose. Nana Phadnis accuses him of chicanery, though the historian 
of Oudh vouchsafes his good intentions.® All the same, Bhau would not rely 
on such a broken reed and decided to open the campaign against AbdaE by 
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Shahdaula and cleared the regions upto Attock In the Jalandar Doab, the 
Sikhs firmly established themselves, dnvmg out the Afghan posts Alasingh, 
the founder of the Patiala State, promised to ]om Bhau with his troops Thus, 
at the begmning of October 1760, Abdali’s hold over the Panjab had been 
complete!) lost, but for a post here and there Abdus Samad Khan found his 
position m Sarhind untenable and was reported to be coming down to Kunj- 
pura on the Jamuna on his way to jom Abdah m the Doab (Persian 
Akhbar MS ) 

From the news available m the Persian Akhbar dated 15-10 1760, it 
seems as if Abdali also had become weary of waiting and was ready to solve 
the political tangle by negotiations Up till then, Shah Abdullah Darvesh 
Pirzada had come as the envoy of Abdali But now it was thought necessary 
that these roundabout ways should cease and the plenipotentiaries of the tivo 
sides, if not the chiefs themselves, should meet face to face to have a personal 
talk before taking the final plunge It was suggested that the rendezvous 
should be near the Buradi Ghat, strongly guarded by Damaji Gaikawad, the 
chiefs should meet m midstream, Mch m his oivn boat, standing in juxtaposi- 
tion But this 'meeting never took place, however, as Bhau had to hurry up to 
Kunjpura so as to cut off Abdus Samad Khan 

The plan of marching to Kunjpura was maturing m the mind of Bhau 
for more than a month, ^ but the ramy season had delayed the project The 
Deccan bullocks, connected with the artillery deparfment, had suffered most 
from the rams Many of them died, probably on account of the northern 
Indian climate being unsuitable to them Bhau had sent an express letter to 
Govmd Ballal for sending 500 bullocks, as early as 17th August, and had also 
called for 400 Pathans or northern Indian men capable of enrolment m the 
artillery on 27th August He took over all the ghats on the Jamuna and 
made arrangements for guardmg the same This had made Abdali poiver- 
less to do anything m the matter Nothmg remained for him but to wait till 
the subsidence of the river 

When Bhau started for Kunjpura in the first week of October, he had 
calculated that the water of the Jamuna would not subside for at least one 
month " But his calculation seems to have been based on mcorrect informa- 
» tion Two important persons of Bhau’s office, wnting three weeks before he 
tvTote, calculate one month or even a fortnight as the penod necessary for the 
nver level to go do%vn According to them, the water should have subsided 
by the middle of October, almost <hc tune when Bhau wrote and started for 
Kunjpura If we take the calculation of the two officere to be mere guess 
work and very rough, wc cannot say the ‘ame tlung of the written opinion 
of Balvantrao Mchcndalc, supposed to be the most mtunate friend and ad- 
viser of Bhau during the Panipat campaign Wnting on 14th October he 
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first taking the offensive himself His difficulties at Delhi obliged him to take 
this decision ivbch was urged on him by all and sundry m the Maralha camp 

Before be could continue his march, Bhau thought it wise to make a 
poliUcal move to counteract the anU Maratha propaganda of Najib and men 
of his ilk He had already estranged Wazir Ghazi ud din and bis supporter 
Surajmal Jat by his non committal attitude towards their aspirations and de 
signs All his approaches to Shuja had proved futile It became necessary for 
hun now to give a demonstrable proof of his ultimate intentions So, setting 
aside the boy Emperor, Shah Jahan HI (elevated to that dignity by Ghazi ud 
dm after the murder of Alamgir II m the previous year) , Bhau proclaimed the 
wandenng Pnnee All Gauhar as Emperor with the title of Shah Mam II In 
his unavoidable absence his son Pnnee Javan Bakht, residing at Delhi, was 
installed as Vah Ahad or Croivn Pnnee and Vicar of the absentee Emperor on 
loth October 1760 ^ Mmts struck new coins m<‘he new Emperor’s name, and 
his seals were also prepared and brought mto use The ceremonies and proces- 
sions connected \vith these acts were seen through by Nana Purandarc and 
Satvoji Jadhavrao, who had been specially deputed by Bhau for the purpose 
>vhile encamped at Lalera, three miles to the south of Gannaui^ while on his 
ivay to Kunjpura The office of the Wazir is said to have been conferred on 
Shuja m absent a, but there is no mention of this fact in Marathi corre* 
spondence and hence seems improbable 

The details of this occurrence m Delhi throiv a flood of hght on Maratha 
manners in politics The puppet Emperor, Shah Jahan, was pohtely asked 
to vacate his seat as his da)S were over This was perhaps the first tunc in 
Mughal history ivhen an emperor had been set aside without violence to his 
person The Pnnee Javan Bakht was escorted to the Juma Masjid by Bapuji 
Hingnc, the Maratha envoy, who sat with the pnnee on the elephant, \vhilc 
Satvoji stood behind with peacock fcathcre, a sign of royal insignia, in his 
hand The ex Empress Zmat Mihal, the grand mother of the prmce, was 
aviUy aaked to pay 25 lakhs from her pnvy purse for the expenses, but she 
paid only 5 lakb The Marathas never set their hands on the persons of the 
royal household to gel money, bkc the Afghans of Abdah or lire Persians of 
Nadir Shah The grateful cx Empress took it upon herself to inform Abdali 
of these proceedings afd incd her best to bung about a settlement between him 
and the Marathis, by forwarding the Maratha draft treaty to him with her 
recommendations and consent The good result of th^ action was seen in the 
^lisficuon of Surajmal who was now convinced of the Maratha intentions and 
henceforward helped tlic Marathas, though he could not jom them with his 
army The Afghan rule in the Panjab was challenged by the rebellious SiUis 
who wholeheartedly came over to the Maratha side They proclaimed Bhau 
Sahib as the coming ruler w th a beat of drums, and detouily prayed for his 
i dory in Lahore They bcsccchcd their Gum Sahib to punish Abdah for his 
maJecds Khwajah Mirza Khan, the son in law of Adina Beg, with the 
Maratha troops under Knshnaji Pawar stationed at Jammu, imadcd Gujrat 
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Shahdaula and cleared the regions upto Aitock In the Jalandar Doab, the 
Sikhs firmly established themselves, dnvmg out the Afghan posts Alasingh, 
the founder of the Patiala State, promised to jom Bhau svilh his troops Thus, 
at the beginmng of October 1760, Abdali*s hold over the Panjab had been 
completely lost, but for a post here and there Abdus Samad Khan found his 
position m Sarhind untenable and \>as reported to be commg do\sTi to Kunj- 
pura on the Jamuna on his tvay to jom Abdali m the Doab (Pers an 
Akkbar MS ) 

From the neivs available in the Persian Akhbar dated 15 10 1760 it 
'^eems as if Abdali also had become weary of waiting and svas ready to solve 
the political tangle by negotiations Up till then, Shah Abdullah Darvesh 
Pirzada had come as the envoy of Abdali But now it was thought necessary 
that these roundabout tvays should cease and the plenipotentiaries of the two 
sides, if not the chiefs themsolves, should meet face to face to have a personal 
talk before taking the final plunge It was suggested that the rendezvous 
should be near the Buradi Ghat, strongly guarded by Damaji Gaikaiiad, the 
chiefs should meet m midstream, each m his own boat, standing m juxtaposi 
tion But this mectmg never took place, however, as Bhau liad to hurry up to 
Kunjpura 50 as to cut off Abdus Samad Khan 

The plan of marching to Kunjpura was maturing in the mind of Bhau 
for more than a month, ^ but the ramy season had delayed the project The 
Dcccan bullocks, connected with the artillery department, had suffered most 
from the rains Many of them died, probably on account of the northern 
Indian climate being unsuitable to them Bhau had sent an express letter to 
Govmd Ballal for sending 500 bullocks, as early as 17th August, and had also 
called for 400 Pathans or northern Indian men capable of enrolment in the 
artillery on 27th August He took over all tlic ghats on the Jamuna and 
made arrangements for guarding the same This had made Abdah power 
less to do anything in the matter Nothmg remained for him but to ^vait till 
sateidtTice tS ’Jrrt; iwei 

When Bhau started for Kunjpura m the first week of October, he had 
calculated that the ^vale^ of the Jamuna would not subs dc for at least one 
month ** But his calculation seems to have been based on incorrect informa 
» tion Two unportam persons of Bhau’s olfice, wnling three weeks before he 
wrote, calculate one month or even a fortnight as the period necessary for the 
n\cr lc\el to go down According to tliem, the water should have subsided 
by Uic middle of October, almost <hc time when Bhau wrote and started for 
Kunjpura If we take the calculation of the two officers to be mere guess 
work and very rough, vnc cannot say the same thing of tlie written opinion 
of Balvantrao Mchcndalc, supposed to be the most intimate fnend and ad- 
viser of Bhau during tlic Panipat campaign Writing on 14th October he 
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says, “Four to eight’ days are necessary for the river water to go down.”‘* 
And Abdali actually crossed the river at Gauripur on 24th October.** It is 
impossible to account for this wide discrepancy in the information and calcula- 
tion of the two most important personages in the Peshwa’s army, the com- 
mander-in-chief and his first general. It is difficult to imagine that these two 
persons, living in the same camp or even as neighbours, should not have ex- 
changed ideas and discussed the probabilities amongst themselves. But un- 
fortunately for the Marathas, some such untoward thing seems to have hap- 
pened. Bhau, basing his calculation on the idea that the river water would 
not go down before the second week of November, planned his campaign ac- 
cordingly. His plan was to take Kunjpura, then proceed to Kurukshetra to* 
perform the pilgrimage, seek allies amongst the Sikhs and the Jats of those 
regions*^ and then return in time to meet Abdali after refreshing his starved 
troops, horses, and other animals with the ample grain and fodder supplies 
of those fertile regions. This plan succeeded as far as the capture of Kunjpura 
was concerned, hut failed in its second part: to obstruct Abdali while crossing 
the Jamuna. 

The immediate cause which made Bhau hurry up to Kiinjpura within 
a week was the news received from the Panjab as mentioned already. Abdus 
Samad Khan whom Abdali had kept back in the Fanjab as the Faujdar of 
Sarhind, had come to Kunjpura with an army of ten thousand and more for 
carrying supplies to Abdali in the Doab. He was waiting there for the river 
to subside. It was necessary to defeat him before he could cross the Jamuna 
and strengthen Abdali’s forces. Starting from his camp at Shalimar Bag, seven 
miles to the north of Delhi on 7th October, Bhau reached Lalera, three miles 
south of Gannaur on 8th October in the evening. He was at Panipat on the 
14th and reached his destination on the evening of the 16th. Abdali who 
had full information of Bhau’s movements, sent an anny to aid his men at 
Kunjpura along the eastern bank of the Jamuna. But it bad to stop opposite 
Kunjpura for want of transport. Vievnng this additional peril, the Maratha 
army decided to stonji the fort forthwithu Bhau. amt feie Khan. Gacdi- 

who was lagging behind by one march. He came hurrying up on the night of 
the 16th and commenced the bombardment of the fort soon after his arrival, 
on the morning of the x7th 

The fort of Kunjpura lies seventy-eight miles to the north of Delhi, , 
and is situated some two miles distant from the west bank of the Jamuna. It 
guarded one of the most frequented roads through the Doab to the Panjab. 
The river Jamuna tp the south-east of Kunjpura, being divided into several 
channels, ;was easily fordable by men and animals. The important town of 
Kamal on the main Imperial road lay only six miles to the west of it. The 
riverside of the fort was marshy and hence easily defensible. Nejabat Khan 
Uuhcla was in possession of the fort and he had a few thousand footmen of 
liis tribe vvith him to defend the fort. Abdus Samad Khan, Mian Qutb Shah 
and Momin Khan, the Ghilzai Sardar who had come from Sarhind, had with 
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±em some seven thousand horse,‘® They were encamped outside the fort and 
tried to defend it to the utmost. But Ac musketr^ fire of Ae Gardis soon 
broke Arir resistance by fast 'NriAcring a>¥ay Aeir ranks, and Aey tried to 
^sa\e Aemselves by entering the fort. Nejabat Khan ^vas at first apprehensive 
of opening Ae fort gates to get them in, but had to yield to Aeir entreaties and 
open Ae same. Taking advantage of this opportunity, Ae Marathas also fol- 
lotved behind them and forced Aemselves into the fort along with Ae Durranis 
The Durrani horee and Ruhela footmen fought for some time but tvere ulti- 
mately overpowered by Ae Maratha arms and defeated with heavy slaughter. 
Four Aousand Ghilzais were put to the sword*’ and Ae rest, taking grass in 
•Aeir mouths and uttering Ae words, “We are your co^v•s,”*® were tdlowed to 
go, after laying down Aeir arms. The majority of Ac Ruhela footmen had 
been wounded togeAcr tsiA Nejabat Khan, who Acd soon afterwards of his 
wounds, hlomln Khan died In Ae battle from a buUet-shoL Abdus Samad 
Khan and Mian Qutb Shah were captured alive, beheaded after heaping in- 
sults on Aem and Aeir heads paraded through the Maratha camp. Mian 
Qutb Shah was derided, cursed and insulted most, especially by Shinde’s men, 
as he was responsible for the decapitation of Dattaji Shinde on the batUcfield 
of BuraA, the previous )car. Their bodies were e.xposed to be eaten up by 
vulAres and jackab, no funeral rites being allowed them. The conversa- 
tion bet>veen Qutb Shah and Bhau given in the Bhau Bakhar seems imaginary, 

' as contemporary letters from Shinde’s camp do not say a word hinting at suA 
a thing. It has been fabricated to suit Ae dramatic tone of Ae whole of Ae 
Bhau Bakhar, 

Bhau got some seven lakhs of rup^ in cash, five Aousand horses, 
camels and elephants, arms and Ae rest, as spoils. But Ae most opportune 
gain was of io,oao khandis of wheat collected at this depot for Ae Abdali 
troops. Starvarion in Ae MaraAa army ended for the time being, as Ae 
troops ^vere paid in kind instead of cash.*^ Horses and other animals also got 
fodder and grain. More important than this material gain was Ae revival 
of optimism in Ae MaraAa army after a four months* period of doldrums, 
leading to a deterioration of morale. The prowess of the Gardi fire had been put 
to Ae test and proved up to Ae hilt. 

Bhau spent a week at Kunjpura destroying Ae fortifications and ar- 
* ranging matters in Ae ne^v light. He seems to have felt no apprehension of 
any impending danger as he ordered a march to Kurukshetra of at least a 
part of Ae army. While on his way to Kunjpura, Bhau’s idea was to finish the 
work Acre in four days and then to cross Ac Jamuna by some upper ghat 
like Aat at Budhia, mto Saharanpur. He had already seized practically all 
Ae boats on Ae Jamuna on ^vhich he could lay hands, and kept them to- 
geAer near the Selimgad fort on Ae bank of Ae Jamuna at Delhi with a 
view to making use of Aem in case of necessity. He had also kept pickets 
wiA small parties of soldiers to guard Ac main ghats over Ae Jamuna from 
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Agra to Kunjpura, a distance of nearly two hundred miles Thus he had 
univittingly lengthened h^s luie of communication and taken a certain nsk 
m proceeding to Kunjpura Had he, after quickly finislung the job, crossed 
0\cr the Jamuna into Saharanpur as intended, or, failing that, at once re 
turned to Delhi, he would have been «taved But here his miscalculation about 
the fall in the level of the Jamuna waters proved wrong as we have ahead) 
noted The second factor which delayed the Maratha army was that after 
a long penod of comparative starvation they had found themselves in a land 
of plenty, which the army was naturally reluctant to leave and return to bar 
ren Delhi The thud and the human factor which made Bhau delay his march 
w IS the encumbrance of a horde of women folk family members and pnestst 
who had accompanied the army for performing distant and dangerous pil 
gnmages under its protection Kurukshetra is less than thirty miles from 
Kunjpura and it was but natural that all the devout people in the army should 
wish to visit that holy place of the Mahabharata vvar where Lord Shn Krishna 
preached his philosophy of life to the hero Arjuna But this natural desire re 
■suited in an unforeseen calamity and thus proved a veritable Kurukshetra to 
the Marathas 

The Maratha army, after spendmg or rather wasimg a week at Kunj 
pura, moved toward the holy place for one day, but before they could reach 
their destination at the first halt for the night Bhau received the disquieting 
news of Abdalis beginning to cross the nver, on 25th October He at once 
made up his mind and turned back toward Delhi with a view to intercepting 
\bdah before he crossed the nver But such a fully equipped army made up of 
three lakhs of people can move but slowly All became disappointed and sullen as 
they missed by a hairbreadth the pilgrimage to Kurukshetra They were still 
more scared by the news of Abdahs crossing the nver and blocking their re 
tuni On the first day of their return march they halted near the ancient 
badge at Kamal’*' for the mglit, the badge over the famous canal of Firuz 
Shah Tughaliq and Ah Mardan Khan which flowed from the easteni to its 
western side Because the editor of Bhau’s Kaxfiyat was unaware of the 
geography of these regions, lie could not with confidence read the description 
in Modi senpt and the place of halt on (he badge Tifough Bhau made a 
long march of fifteen ipilcs for the day, the camp could not move as fast, 
on the next day he could cover only eight miles and on tlic third day camc^ 
near Pampat Here he heard the news that Abdali s army had completely ' 
crtRscd the nver, bag and baggage, and was halting at Sonepat 

Bhau cautiously sent a party of five thousand men under Baji Hari 
Deshpande of Supa to meet and check the advance guard of Abdah and take 
a view of \iji camp and movement there They were m the vicinity of Sonepat, 
resting unguardedly after a long march Half of the party was compo cd of 
Shindcs men who had already known and cxptncnccd the scourge of ilic 
Durrani army Tlicir leader asked Bajt Ilan to Lc on guard lest he shoiihl 
find himself surprised But Baji Han’s incxpcncnccd and unbeaten troops 
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(ook the naming Ugluly and slept soundly* on the plains, allowing their horses 
to roam in the green Helds for grazing, and the unexpected attack came as 
forewarned. Shall Pasand Klian, one of Abdali’s best captains of cavalry, 
suddenly pounced upon the sleeping party. Shindc’s men had kept a picket 
on a tall tree watching for the danger. xSs soon* as clouds of dust were seen at 
a distance the picket came down and cried aloud of the danger. Shindc’s men 
who were on guard at once took to their horses and ran away.^* Baji Hari’s 
party found it impossible to get hold of their hordes in the grazing field and it 
was some time before they could get them. In the meanwhile, men of Shah 
Pasand Klian came, seized as many hordes of the Marathas as they could and 
• cut down the horsemen. Very few were fortunate enough to escape and canry 
back tlic news to Bhau. This event checked the further march southwards, 
and Bhau had to fall back on Panlpat and begin encampment there. 

^Vc shall now turn k> study Abdali’s movements He and his Indian 
allies were encamping on die opposite bank of the Jamuna near Delhi. Shuja- 
ud-daulah was the first to move to that place in the beginning of August and 
encamp to the soutli of the area near the grain mart of Patpatganj. The 
Ruhelas and Abdalis followed sometime later, probably at the end of the montli. 
They encamped to Shuja’s north, near Shahdhada. When Bhau came to 
Delhi at die beginning of August, he had encamped to the soudi of Delhi near 
the Kalkadevi Temple, just opposite to Shuja on the other bank. In Septem- 
ber, Bhau moved hb camp to the Shalimar gardens, seven miles to the north- 
west of Delhi amidst pleasant surroundings, and his army encamped to his 
south, to the west and north of the city. From these encampments the rival 
armies were eying each other inquisitively. They occasionally discharged their 
heavy long-range guns and threw some heavy cannon-balls into each other’s 
camps just to create confusion and fear. But die river flowed roaringly be- 
tween. None dare cross the river in the face of the other, though diplomats 
\>cre individually going and coming and carrying on peace-talks. .\s Abdah 
had the fertile Doab at his back, and as the home lands of the Ruhelas were 
on the other side of the Ganges, hts army v%a$ comparatively well supplied with 
the necessaries of life. To lighten the burden, he had allowed many of the 
Ruhela soldiers to return to their homes, asking them to keep themselves ready 
to return at the first call. The Mamtha army, on lh«; other hand, was living 
^ from hand to mouth. The whole of the surrounding area had been eaten up 
by the constant movements of the rival armies in the fields during the last 
seven years. The districts to the west of Delhi had been assigned as jagirs to 
the Baluch sardars of the Emperor- They were recalcitrant generally, and just 
then at loggerheads with the Marathas. Tukoji Holkar and I^andoji Kadam^ 
had been sent against them at the beginning of October. For getting the food 
stuffs from a distance the Marathas had to pay fancy prices to the Banjaras. 
Nana Phadnis, Bapuji Ballal Phadke,^ Balvantrao Mehendale and others, 
writing from Delhi during September and October, describe the woeful state 
of the Maratha army: “The horses have forgotten to chew the grain; the 
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gram is selling at seven or eight seers a rupee High class people like us had 
to sell our gold and silver trinkets and live from the proceeds The climate of 
Delhi has been found unsuitable to the Deccani oxen of the artillery depart 
ment, and they are dying m hundreds ” To escape from this dilemma, the 
Maratha army had moved to Kunjpura to feed themselves and their horses, with 
the consequence noted above 

When Bhau moved toward the north, Abdali also sent a party to ac 
cost him from the other side of the nver, that party could not do anything 
to sate their brethren on the other side and had to sec with open eyes the fall 
of Kunjpura They returned to Abdali who was chafing at the result He 
at once issued orders to his army and his alhes to be ready for the march From 
Shahdhada he moved to Lum, thence he came to Baghpat, tiventy miles north 
of Delhi, in search of a ford for crossing But he searched in vam He chided 
his Indian allies for not knowing the fords, but llicy pleaded their inabihty to 
find any After two days’ vam search, Ahunad Shah who was a devout Mus 
Um fasted in his agony and beseeched God to pomt out a ford and tned all 
the superstitious and religious methods of search After gettmg an inspiration 
from that source he made his horeemen plunge into an unusual and less fre 
quented part of the nver and tned to cross He succeeded m the tnal, though 
a number of horsemen were earned away by the current before the exact 
luie of crossmg could be fixed by dnving \NOodcn stakes m the nver on the 
two sides of the shallow passage and thus clearly hmng the way The place 
tvhere he actually crossed is not given m histones, though all say that it was 
near Baghpat A pontoon bndge used to be constructed at Baghpat m the 
fair season m those days as at present, but in the ramy season the place was 
not suitable for crossing as the nver has a somewhat sharp fall here and con- 
sequently the stream turns into a torrent Where the nver divides itself mto 
several streams and spreads over a wider area, it becomes easily fordable Such 
a place Ahmad Shah seems to have found five miles to the north of old Bagh- 
pat near the village of Gaunpur This place is mentioned in the Bhau’s ballad 
jw .hsKf ££^\£id jJsvnv Sr-sm v'.br Jaanf caf Sma ^ Sorscetc /Worraif &Vjj.V emsset? 
at this place, he could come straight to Sonepat through Kheora and could 
elude the Maratha pickets placed at well known crossings such as Baghpat 

Ahmad Shah cobld dare attempt this because he was expenenced in 
crossmg the nvers and knew all the mtncacies connected \vith such crossings 
The Marathas seem to have never taken to such danng Big rivers seem to 
have blocked their way throughout their military career They could never cross 
the Ganges ivithout the help of local allies A Najib ud daulah could alwa>’s 
laugh at Dattaji and keep him waiting at the ford Ahmad Shah, because he 
could take such a nsk with confidence, was able to entrap the Maratha 
army under Sadashivrao Bhau Bhau, on the other hand, could never perform 
such a feat, and hence had perforce to entrench himself at Panipat 

Ahmad Shah must have begun his crossing on the 24th October, as 
Bhau had received the news the next day at his firet halt on the way to Kuru 
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kshetra. Abdali took three da>'s to cross the rher with all his army, cannon, 
elephants and other camp equipage. The place \\hcre be crossed t^'as a little 
out of the wTty ^^hcre there \'’as no proper ghat for landing. The army had 
to cross the \’arious strehms and shallows o\cr a distance of half a mile. Some- 
times the horses \sould s\%'un, at others they ^«x>uld wade through sands in knee- 
deep ^^ater. On the other side was the silt deposited by mon^n Hoods. 
Horses and men found themselves bogged in the soft mud. It was diilicult, al- 
most impossible, to take a step without Anting still deeper. This dilEculty they 
overcame by cutting dowTi the various v\atcr plants and rushes growing on the 
river-bank, and spreading them deep over the passage all along the route. 
^ When these had sunk into the mud, a thatchy road vvas naturally built over 
it by the tramphng of thousands of horses and men. Had there been a daring and 
resourceful guard of a few thousand troops with a few guns of precision, a 
cros^g would never have been possible. /\ftcr safely reaching the other 
bonk, Ahmad Shah at onec^sent a small party to drive away all the Maratha 
pickets OR the western hank, and seize any boats they coaid Gnd bound fast 
at the ghats. They seem to have succeeded in collecting some, v^liich were 
used in ferrying the baggage on die second day. /khmad Shall himself crossed 
after half the army was on the other side. There were a few casualties, no 
doubt, in the tumult and hurry of cros^g. But at last the whole army was 
safe on the other bank and began their march to Sonepat, which they reached 
on the 37ih October. 

Nc-xt day they moved to Gannaur where /khmad Shah halted for thrcc*^ 
da^-s. Daji Han's attempt to scout must have happened during this inten'al. 
The number of casualdcs in this attempt is not coircclly reported anywhere, 
though Kashiraj gives the Ggure at two thottsand, and the place where they 
crossed swords as near the serai of Samalkha. Bhau fell back os a result of It 
and encamped at Fanipat. Ahmad Shah advanced to Samalkha on 31st 
October, and to Pasina the next day. A distance of some three miles was left 
between the advanced posts of the two armies. The two armies came face to 
face at last after four months of e)’mg each other on the opposite banks of the 
sv^oUen Jamuna. It vvas seven months since Bhau had started to meet Abdall, 
and' Here tie was at last. 

But for a final de(;ision by arms, two and a half months had still to 
, pass. From the first of November 1760 to i4lh January, 1761 the two sides 
in the struggle for power put their faith in strategy and manccuvring, hving in 
entrenched camps. 
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gram is selling ai seven or eight seers a rupee High class people like us had 
to sell our gold and silver trinkets and Uve from the proceeds The climate of 
Delhi has been found unsuitable to the Dcccam oxen of the artillery depart 
ment, and they are dying 111 hundreds To escape from this dilcmmaj the 
Maratha army had moved to Kunjpura to feed themselves and their horses, with 
the consequence noted above 

When Bhau moved toward the noitli, Abdali also sent a party to ac 
cost him from the other side of the nver, ^at party could not do anythmg 
to save their brethren on the other side and had to see vsith open eyes the fall 
of Kunjpura They returned to Abdalt who was chafing at the result He ^ 
at once issued orders to his army and his allies to be ready for the march From 
Shahdhada he moved to Luni, thence he came to Baghpat, twenty miles north 
of Delhi in search of a ford for crossing But he searched m vain He chided 
his Indian allies for not knowing the fords, but iliey pleaded their inability to 
find any After two days’ vam search, Ahmad Shah who was a devout Mus 
Urn fasted m his agony and besceched God to point out a ford and tried all 
the superstitious and religious methods of search After gettmg an inspiration 
from that source he made his horsemen plunge mto an unusual and less fre 
quented part of the nver and tried to cross He succeeded m the tnal, though 
a number of horsemen were earned away by the current before the exact 
line of crossmg could be fixed by dnvmg v^ooden slakes m the nver on the 
two sides of the shallow passage and thus clearly lirung the way The place 
where he actually crossed is not given m lustones, though all say that it was 
near Baghpat A pontoon badge used to be constructed at Baghpat m the 
fair season m those days as at present, but m the ramy season the place was 
not suitable for crossmg as the nver }m a somewhat sharp fall here and con 
scquenily the stream turns into a torrent Where the nver divides itself mto 
several streams and spreads over a wider area, it becomes easily fordable Such 
a place Ahmad Shah seems to have found five miles to the noflh of old Bagh 
pat near the village of Gaunpur This place is mentioned m the Bhau’s ballad 
we have copied down from the bard of Siwa ^ Because Ahmad Shah crossed 
at this place, he could come straight to Sonepat through Kbeora and could 
elude the klaratha pickets placed at well known crossings such as Baghpat 

Ahmad Shah ccAild dare attempt tha because he was experienced m 
crossmg the nvers and knew all the mtncacies connected with such crossmgs * 
The Marathas seem to have never taken to such danng Big nvers seem to 
have blocked their way throughout their nuhtary career They could never cross 
the Ganges without the help of local alhes A Najib ud daulah could always 
laugh at Dattaji and keep him waiUng at the ford Ahmad Shah, because he 
could take such a nsk with confidence, was able to entrap the Maratha 
army under Sadashivrao Bhau Bhau, on the other hand, could never perform 
such a feat, and hence had perforce to entrench himself at Pampat 

nu have begun his crossmg on the 24th October, as 

Bhau had received the news the next day at his fiist halt on the way to Kuru- $■ 
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CHAPTER V 
PANIPAT 


To JUDGE from the letters which were sent out in the first fortnight* 
from the Maratha camp at Panipat and even for a month after, the Maratlia 
army and its commander^ seem to be qmte confident of victory This seems 
strange when %ve remember the hardships which the Maratha army had to 
bear smee it started for the north, seven months earlier Not that tlicy had no 
proper understanding of the strength of AbdaU’s army, but the spectacular vie 
tory at Kunjpura and freedom from want of grain and fodder which folloiscd 
seem to have worked out a change in the despondent mood on the Maratha 
side They had seen with their eyes the strength and use of Ibrahim Khan’s 
splendid corps ivhich, as Kashiraj says, ‘ in the twmkle of an eye smashed the 
defences of Kunjpura fort and enier^ it in no lime ” Intimate fnends of 
Bhau hkc Nana Purandare and Krishna Joshi Sangmeshvarkar, are not only 
confident hut over jubilant with expectancy of (what they judged as) Abdali’s 
sure defeat It is true that full stomachs are prone to create enthusiasm and 
confidence, still it is strange to think that these intimates of Bhau who should 
have known better, were writing in the vein they have done Even Bhau is 
found writing in the same tone for a month more Only during the last fort- 
night the crisis seems to have developed though even then Janakoji Shind^ 
— writing no doubt to the revenue collector — does not betray any sign of hope 
Icssncss when giving out the news at Panipat This is m sharp contrast with 
the wntmg of Kashiraj and the whole tone of it The Marathi chronicles, 
though they do not enumerate the events in a similar tone, are found cnUcizmg 
Bhau for his attitude during the enure struggle It is difiicult to believe that 
all the writere on the Maratha side were ignorant, not to undcretand the real 
situation and the strategy of such a consumate general as Abdah, and still that 
IS the impression created while reading Kashinj and even histonans like Sir 
Jadunath Now we know by complete analysis of the whole material that, 
because the chroniclcre wrote after the event, and because they wanted to shift 
and fix the resjponsibihlv of the disaster on those who had not survived it. tliey 
have assumed a sliding attitude so as dramatically to break on the rock of 
final disaster But wc Uunk this methodology wrong in history, and for that 
reason have not accepted ciironiclcs as history where psychology plays a part 

In the first fortnight, before Abdali could build up ius line of com 
mumcation to bring m the supplies from the Doib and beyond. Ins army in as 
definitely m a weak position, and comparatively the Maratha army wis in a 
better position Why Bhau did not try to decide the conflict by a bold attack 
at that favourable juncture, wc cannot say He seems to have put his faith 
m quite a different strategy— that of Unng out Abdali and his allies and mak- 
ing them fill on his well fortified, almost impregnable Imcs In this strategy 
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To JUDGE from the letters which were sent out in the first fortnight^ 
from the Maratha camp at Panipat and even for a month after, the Maraiha 
army and its commander^ seem to be quite confident of victory This scerns 
strange when ive remember the hardships which the Maratha army had to 
bear smee it started for the north, seven months earlier Not that they had no 
proper understanding of the strength of Abdali’s army , but the spectacular vic- 
tory at Kunjpura and freedom from want of gram and fodder which followed 
seem to have worked out a change in the despondent mood on the Maratha 
side They had seen with their eyes the strength and use of Ibrahim Khan’s 
splendid corps which, as Kashiraj says, ‘m the twinkle of an eye smashed the 
defences of Kunjpura fort and entered it m no hme” Intimate fnends cl 
Bhau, like Nana Purandare and Krishna Jo^hi Sangmeshvarkar, arc not only 
confident but over-jubilant with expectancy of (what they judged as) Abdali’j 
sure defeat It is true that full stomachs are prone to create enthusiasm anc 
confidence, still it is strange to think that these intimates of Bhau ivho should 
have known better, were wntmg m the vein they have done Even Bhau a 
found writing m the same tone for a month more • Only dunng the last fort- 
night the crisis seems to have developed though even then Janakoji Shmder 
— writing no doubt to the revenue collector — does not betray any sign of hope- 
lessness when giving out the news at Pampat This is m sharp contrast witli 
the wntmg of Kashiraj and the whole tone of it The Marathi chronicles, 
though they do not enumerate the events in a similar tone, are found cnticizmg 
Bhau for his aiutudc dunng the entire struggle It is difficult to believe thal 
all the writers on the Maratha side were ignorant, not to understand the real 
situation and the strategy of such a consumate general as AbdaJi, and still tha! 
is the impression created while readmg Kashiraj and even histonans like Su 
Jadunath Now we know by complete analysis of the whole matcnal that, 
because the chromcleis wrote after the event, and because they wanted to slufl 
and fix the responsibihty of the disaster on those who had not survived it, they 
have assumed a sliding attitude so as dramatically to break on the rock of 
final disaster But wc tJimk this methodology wrong m history, and for that 
reason have not accepted chronicles as history where psychology plays a part 

In the first fortmght, before Abdali could build up his line of com- 
munication to bnng m the supplies from the Doab and beyond, lus army was 
definitely in a weak position, and comparaUvely the Maratha army was m a 
better position ^Vhy Bhau did not try to dcade the conflict by a bold attack 
at that favourable juncture, we cannot say He seems to have put his faith 
m quite a different strategy— that of tirmg out Abdah and his aUies and mak- 
ing them fall on his well-fortified, almost impregnable lines In this strategy 
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Bhau ;vas depending upon the activities of Govindpant Bundele and Naro 
Shankar. Had they succeeded in cutting off Abdali’s supplies and making him 
move from -his camp, Abdali ^vould have had only two alternatives before him, 
either to run away to his home without offering a battle, "or attacking tlie Afara- 
thas in their strong positions. We do not think that it would have been dif- 
ficult for him and his allies to disperse to their homes, as suggested by Krishna 
Joshi in his letter,^ though ostensibly liis road to Afghanistan was blocked by 
the Maratha camp at the very onset But Govindpant was scarcely a fit man 
to carry out the orders of Bhau, because primarily he ^vas not a soldier but a 
civilian. The military circumstances in the regions surrounding his area have 
also to be taken into account. Not only were the Rajput zamindars, with their 
strong fortaliccs, disaffected toivards the rule of the Marathas internally, but 
externally also the Ruhela chiefs and Shuja’s nominee, Veni Bahadur, were 
vi^ant and bent on taking advantage of the difficulties of the Marathas 
Shuja had taken only a small part of his army to the battlefield, leaving the 
main portion under Veni Bahadur^ to defend his dominions in his absence. 
Shuja himself had only ivillynilly gone to Abdali under strong pressure for 
avoiding the invasion of his own territories by Abdali and his Ruhela allies, 
and never took any important part in the whole campaign or in the final bat- 
tle. By hb behaviour he was insuring Ids safety between ttvo powerful rivals. 
^Vhen Bhau blames Govindpant for not devastating Shuja’s dominions so as to 
exert* a pressure on him to return to his dominions for defence, he seems to be 
unaivare of the fact that there was sufficient army on the spot to defend it. 
Govindpant’s leaving his dominions meant exposing them to an invasion by 
Veni Bahadur, as was found to his cost by Gopalrao Govind Barve® in his 
attempt.’ But sometimes it is necessary to take the risk of completely exposing 
one’s dominions in order to gain a necessary military advantage. Only a man 
hkc Frederick the Great of Prussa or a Madhavrao Peshwa could dare it and 
reap the harvest. It tvas too much to expect such an action from Govindpant, 
and when he tried to perform it for escaping the charge of disobedience, he 
had to pay for the attempt with his h’fc and complete defeat. 

This c.\oo5idQn should conxdncc the reader that Bhau’s strate^ was 
based on precarious means, and he was misguided in depending on a man of 
Govindpant’s’ calibre. There were other means of gaining his end, but Bhau 
never seems to have tried these. In the last resort, why Bhau should have 
‘'vaited up to tlie breaking point of the 14th of January, completely passes our 
understanding. Bhau knew of Govindpant’s death on 23rd December, and 
we can find no excuse for Bhau to defer the attack for three weeks, thus weak- 
ening sdll further the Maratlia side during this long interval by starvation, 
exposure and disease. The only suggestion that might explain Bhau’s delay is 
tlic idea of his waiting for the coming of Nanasaheb from the Deccan so as to 
catch Abdali betiveen two grind-stones. This suggestion finds no conclusive 
evidence in documents. The Peshwa seems to have been inform'd by his son, 

- 1.263. . 
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2iid crij^ cxn about the gninty of the Maratba atuatioa 
at rijUijr^ tind if ibs ?cir<a had correctly judgtti the Niuaiion, he should 
HStaiuiy iiavc poc to succour his cousin^ From Uic corrcspondcucc 

It seens that xhs ?ch>a had cot recehed any communication from Dhau for 
mom than a month, which m ea ns that Abdali was successfully inicrccpdng all 
couriom. Oa the other hand, when the Peshsva’s suspicions about the real 
stale td* ihs 2iisy in the nonh itad reached their climax and silent dread had 
talen thcr place, he is fousd wntlng to Bhau in an almost repentent tone for 
not having done his dut)*, or, as previously promised, succoured Bhau. From 
this Icncr, the Peshwa seems to have promised to send a contingent from the 
Deccan so as to reach Panipat m February 1761.* If Bhau vsas hoping to 
carry ca till this procihed contingent reached its destination, by being able 
samdiow' to get suppHcs, then a dificrcnl turn would have been given to the 
narranca cf the campaign. Apart from ilic truth of such a promise, it 
Espcs^Ie fraa the rnHitary point of \-icw«ihat Uic promised help could 
have reached Bhau la dmf- If Bhau had been able to gel supplies ad jn^mVum, 
there was co paiticular point v*hy he should be wanting support from the 
south. If supplies v^cie not forthcoming, the coming of the support would not 
have helped the nutters in any wav, at least not in time- Only such an il* 
lustrious captain of cavalry- as Bafirao could possibly luve reached Panipat in 
time to be of any help. But there was no such man available at Poona, at 
least not of such great caUbre, w lead this express expedition. All these com 
sideraiions, which historians can discuss at leisure now, sliould have been bel- 
ter understood by Bhau. He ^ould have made up his mind, at least ^icr 
Govmdpant's duth. u ofler l««lo-..hatocr the roul^i-U.ci._ and there, 
ratine tUl the Ust diy, a he attuah)- d.d. pm »a.»ng seetma to 
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Vish\vasrao, and some otlicr men about the gravity of the Maratha situaUon 
at Pampat, and if the Pcshiva had correctly judged the situaUon, he should 
certainly have gone immediately to succour his cousin^. From die correspondence 
It seems that the Pcsinva had not rcccncd any commumcaUon from Bbau for 
more than a month, which means that Abdali was successfully intercepting all 
couners On the other hand, >vhcn the Peshwa’s suspicions about the real 
state of the army in the north had reached their clrniax and silent dread had 
taken tlieir place, he is found ivntuig to Bhau in an almost repentent tone for 
not having done his duty, or, as previously promised, succoured Bhau From 
this letter, the Peshwa seems to have promised to send a contingent from the 
Deccan so as to reach Pampat m February 1761 ® If Bhau was hopmg to 
carry on till tins promised contmgent reached its destination, by being able 
somehow to get supplies, then a different turn would have been given to the 
whole narration of the campaign Apart from the truth of such a promise, it 
looks impossible from the military point of vicwithat the promised help could 
have reached Bhau m time If Bhau had been able to get supplies <z<f in^nxtum, 
there was no particular point why he should be wantmg support from the 
south If supplies were not forilicoming, Uic coming of the support would not 
have helped the matters m any way, at least not m time Only such an il 
lustnous captain of cavalry as Bajirao could possibly have reached Pampat in 
tune to be of any help But there was no such man available at Poona, at 
least not of such great cahbre, to lead this express expedition All these con 
siderations, which historians can discuss at leisure now, should have been bet* 
ter understood by Bhau He should have made up his mmd, at least after 
Govmdpants death, to offer battle — whatever the result— then and there, 
without waiting till the last day, as he actually did This waiting seems to 
have considerably changed the prospect of giving the slip to the enemy, for* 
tunc favouring, and marching past Abdoli to Delhi, after Iceing only a part 
of the army instead of the whole For, on the 30th of December, 1760, Abdali 
changed his camp for the last time, and leaving his riverside position, took 
post du-cctly across the impenal road to Delhi so as completely to block the 
Maratha movement to the south 


We shall now proceed to desenbe the strategical position m the area 
surroundmg Pampat This city is situated on the slopes of a small hillock, 
less than a hundred fe'ct in height above the surrounding plain. In ancient 
times, the nver Jamuna is reputed to have passed along the eastern edge of the 
hill, but now It IS some eight miles away to the cast The nver changes its course 
now and then, and we cannot be very sure what its actual course was in 1 760 
From our observations, it seems to have been a mile to the west of its present 
course m some places The nver docs not flow m one stream always, but now 
and then divides mto a number of channels when it comes mto a comparatively 
plam country Nowhere is the edge along the bank more than thirty feet high 
In most places it is less than twenty, and the average is somcivhcre near ten. 
There arc large areas along the banks on both sides where there is scarcely any 
edge visible, the flood-water spreading {ax and wide into the intenor where it 
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creates a marsh and a bog To the south-east of Panipat such a condition 
prevails near the village of Goycnla At such places, ferrying by boats is neither 
possible nor necessary during the fair season, and people ford the river through 
incodeep to chest deep uater Where the edges arc sharp and the rner basin 
narrow — though nowhere isould it be less than half a mile m breadth — the 
waters generally collect in one deep stream wh eh has then to be crossed by 
boat. This situation must ever be borne in mind when visualising Abdah’s 
movements and changing camps The hfaratha army had chosen for its camp 
die site to die north west and souUt west of Fanipat The impend road passed 
directly through the toim 0/ Panipat, and the hlaratha army had completel) 
taken poiscs^ion of it on the northern side Though there is no mention of the 
canal in any original letter on Panipat, we believe that die famous All Mardan 
IChan Canal was still® flowing along or at a short distance to die west of the 
Maratha camp, thus at once supplying a part of die camp with water, and 
also acting as a fosse to the Maratha camp on that side The Maradia camp 
seems to have spread over a long distance to the north of Panipat, if we are 
to beheve in the traditional description supplied by the ballad singer o Siwa 
It provides the information that tlic 700 dephan^ of Bhau were kept at 
Gharonda, whicli ly ten miles to the north of Panipat. Incidentally, it means 
that there was a sufficient water supply for these elephants in the vicimty, sug 
gcsting that die place must be along a lank or canal We have come to diis 
conclusion from the fact that there was no complaint about the dearth of 
water, though there was a dearth of everything else Abdah first came di 
rcctly opposite to Panipat with a v cw to meeting the Maraihas and deciding 
the contest at one stroke But the I^Iaratlias, entrenching themsches strongly 
foiled Abdah s plan of taking a quick decision by direct attack From their 
secure base they were able to defy him in his camp and even to ajsumc an of 
fcnsivc Bhau marched out of his moat 1 hide under die cover of his strongly 
placed guns, built temporary stands for lus movable guns and from them 
opened fire on Abdah s camp “ The shots reaching Abdalis tents and kilUng 
his men and animals, obliged lum to vacate it and pitch ogam at a distance 
of some five miles to die south cast along die nver bank near the villages of 
Bchrampur, Dapauli, Mirzapur and Goycn^a In mating this retrograde 
movement, Abdah seems to have eared for tJic supply of water which was per 
haps completely stopped by the Maratha^ using up the wnal water higher up 
above Panipat, as well as for the easy communication with the l 5 oib by merely 
fording the nver, so as to need no boats to fetch Ins supplies The Maradias" 
had hit upon a well protected site, no doubt^ v>iih the canal marshes on the 
west side, the Panipat hill on the cast side and a deep broad, dry moat on the 
front and faang side But once entrenched, they had no space to move one 
Way or die odicr, wlulc Abdih remained free to change his camp Oj it suited 
lum At first li.s line had spread a’ong the Dahad, Siwa, Risalu villages, but 
m a few days he receded and setded down along the Dimana village This fint 
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camp he changed between the aCtli and Ihc 3oih of No\cmbcr as a result of 
Bhau’s cannonading as stated above, when he retreated to the riverside, the 
centre of the batUeficld between Uic two armies l>ing along the village of 
Chhajpur. The reputed wooden war-pillar’^ erected by the Marathas and 
found desenbed in the Bakhar was somewhere on the plain of Chhajpur, and 
here the fight on the 7th of December look place, resulting in the death of 
Balvantrao Mchendale. For a month Abdali remained in the second camp 
till he moved to Pasina on 30tli December, and his line spread across the im* 
penal road to Dimana. The main site of the final battle was between Risalu 
and Nimbdi This last move on the part of Abdali obliged Bhau to change 
lus final plan of battle to suit the new disposition by Abdali. ' ^ 

Dunng the first month, or almost for five weeks, the Maratha army was 
on the aggressive. Every day they came out with their field guns, supported by 
some sardar’s contingent, to the front and uied^to cut off an) one from the 
xUghan side who had come out of his camp for skirmishing, or was loitcnng 
on the plain. The Pendharis on the hfaraiha side wandered round Abdah’s 
camp and earned away hones, camels and even elephants which had been let 
loose for grazing outside. Still nobody from Abdali’s side would come out and 
try to protect their animals and men The discipline in Abdali’s camp was of 
the strictest type and he had issued orders to his army not to stir out of the 
camp and offer battle themselves. Tliis seems to be due to the superiority of 
the long-range fire on the Maratha side. The big guns placed advantageously 
on the mud ramparts surrounding the Marailia camp were able to mow down 
anyone coming within their range for some two miles. The Marathas cap- 
tured more than a thousand horses, four hundred camels and four elephants 
during the first three weeks.’* The guns on the Afghan side were also not less 
effective though somewhat shorter in range, and their shots also could reach 
and kill men in the Maratha trenches. Krishna Joshi met liis death from one 
such shot while he was sitting in his kitchen behind the trenches.’® But Abdali 
had probably taken the decision of not attacking in order to economise his 
powder and shot, which he thought could be used more effectively in an open 
battle. On the 22nd November there was a lunar eclipse and the Maratha 
camp was rather inactive On account of this. No one had possibly come out 
of the camp that day as usual. Abdali’s Wazir Shah Wali Khan had come 
out to watch the Markthas that day. Seeing no danger nearby, he ventured 
to go very near the Maratha lines in the course of his patrol. As he was wait-'^ 
ing near a well, the Maratha troops on the opposite side saw liim and came 
out suddenly to take advantage of his unprotected state. A desperate battle 
ensued and the Wazir had great difficulty in holding his ground. But the 
Afghans in the rear were also watcMul and ran to his rescue. Shindc’s men 
drove them all back to their lines and inflicted considerable loss on them The 
Wazir lost four hundred of his troops and double that number were wounded.’® 
The loss on the Maratha side was forty dead and one hundred and fifty 
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uxiunded.” The Marathas %vcrc able to capture more than a hundred horses 
and but for the nightfall the result \vouId have been still more decisive, as men 
from that part of tlie Abdali camp vvliich was attacked by the Marathas had 
begun to run away from their posts. There was again a similar skirmish after 
a few da)-s, with no decisive result. The tone of the rank and file in the 
Maratha army, as well as of the commander-in-chief himself, is found to be all 
optimistic for over a montli, and there b no ground for taking Kasliimj as a 
correct reporter for Uils period. Not only arc Kashiraj’s forebodings incor- 
rect, but the tone ako of his narrative is vitiated by his j)crsonal predilections. 

As Abdali had to retreat from his first position to the riverside, it « 
pfoved thereby that the Marathas were in the ascendant till llicn. Kashiraj 
describes with awe all the actions of Abdali. He praises his arrangement to 
guard his camp and to watch the other side day and night. As no such vivid 
description is forthcoming frorp the Maratha side, a wrong impression is 
created in the mind of the reader, and he thinks that there was no such s>'stcm 
followed by the Marailuas. This is absolutely v\rong. Just as parties of thou- 
sands were appointed to guard the camp on the Afghan side, simiJarlv the 
Marathas were also mounting guard and patrolling around their camp at 
night. Kashiraj sa^'S that the ^Vfgltan monarch was in the habit of going 
round not only his own camp and that of his allies, but he also took a round 
about the entire ^[a^atha camp from a distance, and cvcr>’ day returned bv 
noon after having ridden fifty kos in person with a small escort. Thw seems 
a gross exaggeration of Kashiraj. We do not think that the Maratlta watch- 
men and patrols were so s’ack as not to see even once the Afghan monarch go- 
ing round their camp during a period of more than two monilvv, and one can 
guess that it' was impossible for the daily rounds of /\hmad Shah to go un- 
seen, at whatever distance he might be encircling the M.-iratha camp. We 
also think that it was geographically not potsiblc. The canal on the west side 
of the Maratha camp was a great impediment to such a movement, and on 
the cast side also the land was not very favourable for such an excursion. The 
river on the north-east side coming very near and the bogs and the zils, winch 
exist to this day, do not make such a supposition look feasible. Only during 
the last fortnight, when the Maratha army had become quite despondent and 
taken to heart the lesson of cold massacre, the Afghan monarch might have 
indulged in his rounds, though at great risk even then to llinvsclf. Kashiraj was 
perhaps remembering this hist period when lie wxotc nineteen years after, and 
made it applicable to the whole period of two and a half months. 

A fortnight after the Waziris discomfiture, a major engagement took 
place between the two armies. As we have noted above, Abdali had moved 
to the riverside by then. As the Afghan camp had now gone far beyond 
the range of ifaratha fire and in a somewhat difficult terrain, and as the 
Afghans would not come out of their own accord to offer a battle, it became 
a teasing problem for the Marathas to pass the days in futile inactivity. Tbc 
Marathas, therefore, hit upon a plan to call them out. At some distance from 
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the Maratha camp, and to the south cast of it, they began to clear the jungle 
so as to make easy approach possible They cut down the thick bushes of 
short palasa (dhak ) trees and prepared a somewhat level battle field and 
planted a pillar there The site of this new battle field seems to have been, 
from the dcscripuon in the ballad,** at Chhajpur, beyond which a big nullah 
separated it from the Afghan camp They began to drag out their movable 
cannon to this place and, standing behind them, to challenge the other side 
to come out and dare battle Cut to the quick by these challenges, the Ruhelas 
one day came out and began an engagement by firmg from a distance The 
Marathas advanced a little but by this time it was about sunset Seeing that the 
Marathas would take some time to reach back to their camp, Naji^’s 
brother came out to deliver a flank attack as the Maratha army turned 
Its face in the direction of their camp At this unexpected attack the Marathas 
had to leave their guns and run pell mell, which again dretv the Ruhelas far- 
ther on, close on their heels They almost reached the edge of the Maratha 
camp when soldiers from the camp came out, finding their comrades m danger 
The Ruhela cavalry fled a^vay, takmg advantage of tlic pitch darkness of that 
new moon night, but their infantry was closed m from all sides They fought 
with their usual bravery and created havoc m the Maratha camp by their 
marksmanship They were well nigh defeated, with great slaughter of fifteen 
hundred Ruhelas, and pursued upto a distance But m the midst of this vic- 
tory, Balvantrao Mehendale received a bullet shot and came down from hiS 
horse Seemg that he was a sardar of some consequence, the Afghans tried to 
cut off his head so as to carry it as a trophy back to their camp, but some 
Maratha horsemen, noticmg it, turned back to snatch it atvay just tvhen it 
^vas being cut Khanderao Naik Nimbalkar was responsible for dragging back 
the corpse of Balvantrao Mehendale by the feet m the thick of that fight, though 
hunself wounded Both parties then returned to their camps Though tlic 
Marathas iverc victorious, the death of Balvantrao had taken away the zest out 
of It from them There was a great wailmg in the Maratha camp on that mght 
of the 7th December, 1760 Balvantrao’s wife, Lakshimibai, was one of the 
few women who had accompamed their husbands to that famous battlefield 
Her son, Knshnarao, alias Appa Balvant of later fame, a boy of fourteen or 
so, was also with them m the camp, still she at once took the decision of of- 
fering herself as a Sau on her husband’s funeral pyre No dissuasion by Bhau 
himself or by the mother of Nana Fadnis, who was Balvantrao’s sister, was ablf 
to change her decision She courageously made over her son to Bhau’s care 
and faced immolation, making that mcident the most dramatic in the whole 
Panipat campaign 

The seventh of December is taken as a turning point m the Parapat 
campaign No doubt it depnved Bhau of a most intimate licutcnanL The 
b assed Maratha Bakhars and, foUowmg them, some Persian chromclcs, haie 
^o\m Balvirntrao as the villam of the piece The Kaifi^ai merely depicts the 
difference of opimon bctivccn Bbau’s odvi^rs irom the south, and the north 
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over a month “ That most of the letters sent were intercepted by Abdali is 
dear from Nana Fadnis’ letter^® to Ramchandrapant Natu at Delhi, which 
shoivs that this work of stopping the Maratha correspondence had begun from 
the third week of November, though occasionally a messenger was lucky enough 
to elude Abdah’s patrols This should also have something to do with the 
Maratha distress, as the possibility of the outsiders knowing the real condition 
of the Maratha camp was lessened But there i* no mention of any distress 
m the Maratha camp in the above mentioned letter of 12th December, from 
ivhich It would not be wrong to conclude that Abdali had not upto that point 
succeeded in completely cutting olf the Maratha supply from the north On 
that side the Sikhs and the Jats were quite well disposed towards the Marathas 
Alasingh Jat, the founder of the Patiala State, living at that time at Manuk, 
seems to have been actually helping^^ the Marathas as he was grateful for 
bemg relieved from the exactions of the Afghan soldiers of fortune like the 
chief of Kunjpura and the infamous Mian Qulb Shah The Sikhs were di- 
rectly interested in the result of the contest and even after the disaster ^ve^e the 
chief beneficiaries of it Sir Jadunath’s harping on the disaffected Jat villagers 
seems a figment of the brain There is no ground for such a supposition, though 
the Marathas suffered before, dunng and after the war by the vmdicuvencss 
of the Muslim population, who were equally numerous m those regions and 
mcomparably more powerful than the submerged Jats and Gujars Bbau is 
still a hero m their ballad^® and fire side stones, for whom they have the Uveli* 
cst admirauon 

Within a fortmght of Balvantrao’s death, Govindpant Bundele also met 
the same fate Throughout the Pampat campaign, nay, even before starting 
for It, Bhau had demanded money of Govmdpant The latter sent two lakhs 
m the first instance and now at the bcgmmng of December he came to Delhi 
with four lakhs and twenty thousand This was all he could possibly brmg, 
though It was not even a fourth of what Bhau demanded from the bcgmnmg. 

Handing over the treasure to Naro Shankar, Govindpant sallied forth 
ivith fus contmgent and crossed over into the Doab He began to cut off 
Abdali’s supplies coming from the trans Ganges districts and passing through 
the ^^eerut district to Abdali Bhau had uilimaled to Govindpant that there 
were none now to oppose him m the Doab as the Ruhelas had been ued up 
to the camp of Abdali So, leisurely and unguardedly, he continued h^ march,* 
chastising the refractory local zammdars on the way He seemed to have been 
collecting grain also for cairymg it to Bhau’s camp across an upper ghat on 
the Jamuna, to Pampat 

But news of Govmdpant’s depredations soon reached Abdali’s camp 
The Ruhelas became apprehensive of the safety of their homes The regu- 
lanty of the food convoy rcachmg AbdaUs camp through these regions had 
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been taken a%vay. Abdali, therefore, despatched a select force of some five 
thousand hoisemen under impetuous Atai Khan, the Durrani ^Vazir’s nephetv, 
who had recently come from Afghanistan. A few thousand Rtihelas also joined 
him to show him the tvay and properly guide him in their home lands. Cross- 
ing the Jamuna at Baghpat and covering some fifty miles in a day and night, 
tliey suddenly alighted upon Govindpant as he was somewhere bet^seen Ghazi- 
ud-din-nagar (now' Ghaziabad) and hleerut. It seems that one Jeta Gujar, 
a robber-cliieftain in that area, had promised a ransom to Govindpant, and 
Govindpant was stopping to recover it. Jeta communicated the news to Abdali 
and he sent this force. It is also said that the Ruhclas had assumed different 
colours, seeing which Govindpant thought the anny from a distance tvas that of 
Naro Shankar.^'^ ^Vhile Govindpant was preparing to take a bath and to dine 
in the afternoon after a day’s hard work, he was overtaken by Atai Khan’s 
cavalry. He suddenly snatched a horse and began to run with his army. In 
tlje hurry of flight twice he c 5 me down from his horee, as he ^vas not properly 
seated on a saddle, but reseated again by others. But when he fell for the third 
time, none returned to save him, even son who was accompanying the army 
having fled away to a distance. Govindpant’s head was cut off and his whole 
camp looted. The Maratha loss was some four hundred.^^ The rest of the 
Maralha army with Govindpant’s son Balaji after first having fled to the south, 
aftertvards returned to Delhi. Atai Khan relumed with the loot which con- 
tained a good quantity of grain, and Najib presented Govindpant’s bead to 
Alunad Shah. He sent it to Bhau, announcing his triumph in the undertaking. 
The nets-s had already reached Bhau by 23rd December,®^ though the head 
reached Bhau’s hands two or three days later, from which it appears that the 
attack on Govindpant must have taken place on 20th December or so, and not 
on the 17th as assumed by Sir Jadunath.^ Govindpant had atoned for all his 
past sins of commission and omission with his life, and, therefore, the gravamen 
of accusations against lum is taken a^vay. He might be called slovenly and 
not up to the mark in military matters; but none can say that he was disloyal. 

After Govindpam’s death, when the plan of cutting off Abdali’s sup- 
plies and tfirectihg these to the Afaratha camp had faded, the real dTlKcurties 
of the Alaratha camp began. TJic MaratJia camp was short of not only food 
and fodder, but also of coined money necessary to make^ cash payments for any 
supplies brought to the camp from the Panjab. Bhau found it difficult to fetch 
money from Delhi v>here it had been deposited by Govindpant. The first batch 
of soldiers from Payagude’s troops under the leadership of Krishnarao Ballal, 
carrying ivith them one lakh, ten thousand, started on Z2nd December and seems 
to have reached the Maratha camp in safety.’* But the second batch under 
Parashar Dadaji carrying one and a half lakhs with them, ivhich started on 
and January, 1761, was cut off by Abdah, as Abdali had shifted his camp 
for the last time on 30th December, and was now lying astride the imperial road 
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from Delhi to Pampat^’ The news of this shifting had not reached Delhi, 
and so the Maratha troops ivere passing along the road in the dead of mght 
as usual There ivere ^vlth him three hundred soldiers each carrying five hun 
dred rupees In the severe cold of January, with their bodies benumbed by 
night exposure, they unsuspectingly entered the Afghan camp five miles to the 
south of Pampat, thinking it to be the Maratha camp They alighted from 
their horses and tned to ivarm themselves by the burning fire sides Some took 
out their pipe^ and began to smoke As they had entered from the back of the 
Afghan camp without fear, none at fiist seems to have recognised or obstructed 
them, the Afghans taking them probably as a hatch of their allies But when the 
Marathas began to converse, the Afghans got the clue and raised a hue and* 
cry Only one escaped from the tussle and returned back to Delhi The rest 
were deprved of their cash and horses and put to the sword according to 
Kashiraj,^^ while the Bhiiu Bakhar and the Ka fiyat say that they reached the 
Maratha camp safely after the mishap^ 

As more than five lakhs of people were hvmg in that small area from 
Pampat to Samalkha for more than two months (in the two camps together), 
all the wood and fodder m the vtcmity had disappeared and the whole area 
had become one v ast barren plain Some ten villages had left their sites and 
gone to live elsewhere The citizens of Pampat had to remain confined m the 
small walled area, with no space left for movement Their farms and gar- 
dens had disappeared from the scene Naturally they had become hostile to 
the Marathas and being Muslims for the most part, seem to have acted 
treacherously from behind in giving news to Abdah and carrying on nefanous 
activities in collusion with the Afghans of Kunjpura and the surrounding area 
The civil bcliaviour of the Marathas with such people has cost the Marathas 
very dearly in liAtory 

In their two and a half months* bclcagucrmcnt at Pampat, the Mara- 
thas must have spent practically every pic they posses ed for buying the vic- 
tuals at ten foM prices The system adopted for fetchmg grain from a distance 
was to send an escort of some thousands to accompany the caravan from 
Kamal to Pampat, and while returning to see them back ivith their pack- 
bullocks to Kamal again But after a time this, source also dried up, either 
because there was no gfain to sell, or more probably because the Afghans had 
recovered iheir posts like Kunjpura and Kamal m the north Abdali ivas fur ' 
nished, some tunc in the second week of December, with fresh troops from 
\fghanistan to the extent of eight thousand Atai IChan was their leader 
Before joining Abdali, he seems to have followed not the direct route to Pam 
pat, but the safer route across the Jamuna by the Budhia or the Andlicra 
Ghat north and south of Kunjpura Before entering the Doab, he could not 
but have driven out the small Maptha out po^ls at Kamal and Kunjpura ivitli 
tlic help of h,s splendid troops Dilir Khan, the only son of Nejabat Klian, left 
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event by four da>-s If their argument has any sense in it, we must think the 
state of the Maratha camp not as bad as it is depicted, otherwise how could 
they have waited for four days more> Their confidence is cunously found sup 
ported by a rare letter of Janakoji, wntten only ten da>^ pnor to the battle, 
and reaching its destination without being intercepted by Abdali’s patrols 
He does not betray any sign of fear or hopelessness He assures his revenue 
collector not to be troubled at the local pm pneks of the Rajput prmces, as 
after the chief enemy (Abdah) is defeated, otliers will fall m the line with 
out effort 

As we have said elsewhere, the tone of the men who escaped from the^ 
battle field was different from theu- own earher wntmg They charged Bhau 
witli being obstmate, not hstemng to milder and saner counsels, and casting 
his last die thoughtlessly and in a haphazard manner We take these to be 
afterthoughts only Had there been not even a. thirty per cent chance of 
beitenng their pcsition — and not the hope of defeating Abdah decisively — how 
tfie Maratha chieftains could have consented to march out with a hollow 
square formation, we are not able to comprehend Let it not be forgotten 
also that notwithstanding the starvation of the Maratha camp, the Marathas 
were able to charge so effectively m the forenoon part of the battle that they 
seemed to carry everythmg before them On this central pomt, all the 
authorities on the battle arc unanimous This dearly proves that but for some 
senous disobedience of orders issued after the final dec^ on before the start, 
or for the sudden demoralisation due to Vishwasrao bemg shot down, there 
would not have been that debacle and that stampede which actually took 
place even to the dismay of such on lookers as Kashiraj and other reporters of 
the battle We have thought it necessary to put down all tJiese facts before the 
dcscnption of the actual battle, because up till now it has been treated by h-s 
lor ans in a faulty, not to say malignant, manner 

According to the chromclcs, the rank and file of the Maratha army, 
perturbed at the prospect and desperate on account of starvation, proceeded 
to die tent of Bhau and besought him not to allow them to die of starvation and 
disease but to lead them to the battle, whatever be the destiny awaiting Uicm 
\S c have said already that Bhau should have anticipated such a clamour and 
forestalled it wain somd' continuous preparation spread over a number of days 
All the men, high and low, combatants and non combatants, in the Maratha * 
camp, should have been completely made aware and tutored of their re 
‘•pons bility and actual part in the battle which was to ensue Clear inslruc 
lions about the methods of sclf^protcclion in the event of a sudden disaster — 
wc do not think inevitable and certain— ought to have been circulated Nana 
Fadnis says m his autobiography that Bhau had anticipated all possibiUtics in 
the conduct of war md provided for them as best he could, and wc do not 
think that Bhau could have failed to take these obvious precautions, consum 
mate master of affaire as he was The divergence m the military counsels of the 
Maratha chiefs was die basic cause for the opposite manner of acting on Uic 
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Geld of battle. But that was no fault of Bhau, but a national misfortune. All 
the various units and classes in the vast Maratha camp spread over miles tserc 
not equally affected by the dearth of grain or money, and that seems to be 
the reason uhysome still wanted, and thought it possible, to wait, while others 
less fortunate had reached the sinUng point. Ultimately the clamour of the 
starved decided the day of the battle and not the convenience or forethought 
of the commander! This was a calamity, but perhaps there was no help for 
it. In any case, had the battle been fought a fortnight earlier, it would have 
been belter in all respects, for the Marathas. 

^ The actual plan decided and adopted by Bhau in consultation with 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi and otlicrs was, however, made possible by Abdali’s 
change of camp-site and could not have been devised prior to 30th December, 
1760. A battle before that date would have been only a frontal attack or a 
march with a hollow-square formation liable to be disturbed on the flanks 
which is the weakest point in such a fonnadon. The direction would have been 
from north to south and not north-west to south-east. The plan envisaged bv 
Kashiraj and put down in a memory dravving of the Geld of battle, is cor- 
rect as far as it goes. Only the direction of the Maratha front he was un- 
able to make out. Kashiraj mistook the longer side of the rectangle on the 
right-hand side for a front, because guns had been judiciously placed on that 
side also, and these were pointed towards the Abdali front. The strategy was 
to march past the right-hand comer of Abdali’s camp to Oie riv er side with 
the whole formation, so as to take the river at the back in the evening and 
then to meet the Afghan army from the right-hand side, which would then 
become the battle-front. The advantage In this move would have been that 
the camp-followers would have remained alwa>s safe at the back and would 
have found it possible to run away to the south towards Delhi or to the cast 
across the Jamuna into the Doab in case of a defeat. Had the plan succeeded, 
the major battle would have come not on the day of the start but on the da>s 
following. This would have given double advantage to the Marathas. They 
would have found the much needed rest, as also time to refresh and recoup 
at night, and wQuId have been attacking the Afghans on their flank, thus ex- 
posing their camp to loot. But the hollow square formation with a long 
rectangular side made up of mutually antagonistic gpnerals was at best a 

^ precarious device, as was proved to their cost the next day. 

The Trans-Gancls Raids of the Marathas During the 
Pampat Campaign 

At the beginning of July 1760, Shuja-ud-daulah Anally made up hb 
mind and went over to Abdah’ssidc. From that date Sadashivrao Bhau began 
writing hb letters to Govindpant Bundclc, Gopalrao Ganesh Barve, Ganesh 
Sambhaji Khandekar and Gopalrao Bapuji, to foment rebellions in Shuja’s 
dominions bc>ond the Ganges, and raid them. Many of the big zamindars un- 
der Shuja were small chieftains themselves with armies made up of their per- 
sonal retainers. Balawant Singh of Benares was the biggest and the most 
refractory amongst them, though there were others like Balabhadrasingh of 
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Tiloi and Hmdupat of Pratapgarh In fact, the times and the surroundings 
were such that no potentate could be taken as fully established and free from 
internal rebellions Shuja had placed Vent Bahadur tv-ith full poivers in 
charge of his dominions dunng his absence in Abdali’s camp The major 
portion of Shuja’s troops he kept behind him for guarding his dominions, fully 
knowing the risks to tvhich his domiraons would be exposed once he antag- 
onised the Marathas In fact, his direct help to Abdah was his fine park of 
artillery and the moral prestige of his name only Sadashivrao Bhau appears 
from his letters to be unaware of this important fact Shuja’s troops are found 
estimated at 20,000 at the begmmng of July, but how many of these he took 
ivith him to Abdah’s camp is doubtful, as none seem to give very rchablc ' 
figures But if we take Kashiraj’s figures as correct, Shuja had at Panipat 
2,000 cavalry, 2,000 infantry and 20 guns ivith him, thus leaving r6,ooo to 
guard his dominions All these troops were 'veil disciphncd and well equipped 
They were engaged on a permanent footing and \ cry well paid with the re- 
sult that they had no cause to grumble and go against their master Tli^ was 
possible because Shuja possessed the most fertile lands in India and he could 
collect his revenues without any lutch The only possible loop hole in Shuja’s 
dommions tvas the danger from his big zammdars tvho tvcrc alwa>5 ready to rebel 
and would have liked to become independent When Bhau is found ordering 
Govmdpant to invade the Ruhela lands beyond the Ganges and Gopalrao 
Barve to attack Shuja’s dommions, he seems to be talking of something tvhich 
he could not understand Abdalt had sent many of the Ruhelas back to their 
homes durmg the rains to lessen the pressure on his scanty supphes of gram 
and po^ibly tvith a view to protect their province, thus making it impossible 
for Govmdpant to move m the matter Gkivmdpant occupied Ahmad Khan 
Bangash’s lands m Farukkliabad adjoining Jus, because these were on hissdc 
of the Ganges But beyond the nver he could not go S milarly, Gopalrao 
found It impossible to move in the face of Vem Bahadur guarding the Ganges 
in full force The combined troops of the Marathas under all their captains in 
this region, are found estimated at only ten to twelve thousand troops Many 
of these were possibly mfantiy corps only, and not very tvcil disciphned They 
were fit for co'Hecting revenues from refractory zammdars hidmg m their 
fortahccs, but not fit to face regular troops under Vem Bahadur The rainy 
season passed in mere ntanceuvnng without any actual invasion In the mid- 
dle of November, Govmdpant turned towards Delhi on account of Bhau’s ex- 
press orders, with his contingent of some 5,000 troops, and only Gopalrao Barve 
was left behind in the lower Doab, facing Shuja’s domimons Sadashivrao had 
ordered Ganesh Sambhaji Khandekar to join his forces with those of Barve, 
but he docs not seem to have crossed the Jamuna from the south at all Be 
sides, Shuja’s wise mother and Vem Bahadur had by this time quelled the rebel 
lions of the zammdars and brought them over to their side by lavish expen 
diturc on them Gopalrao had wntten to Bhau in hj letter of a 2nd November, 
1760 that he was presently crossing over mto Oudh, actually he was unable to 
cross before 30th December, 1760, as a part of his army had been sent to 
Covindpant’s help under Bajirao Barve, Ramchandra ICnshna and Ghanashyam 
Bandurang, which he ivas cxpectmg back But Bhau couU not spare these 
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troops, and so Barvc engaged nctv troops Ganesh Sambhaji kept on \vnting 
that he \vouId come after settling matteis m Bundelkhand Finally, Barve 
crossed ivitli h-s i}c\v troops and matchlockmen, about 10,000 strong After 
crojsmg, he kept 5,000 mfantry for guarding the ghats on the Ganges at his 
back, and \viili 5,000 matclilockmcn and 1,500 sowars he began his campaign 
A thousand horsemen joined him from the loiver Doab With these he at 
tacked Bhojpur (sixteen miles to the norUi west of Dalmau higher up the 
Ganges) wlLch was defended by tlic Ruhelas by forming a square in the 
European ivay But the impetuous attack of the Maratha cavalry broke their 
formation and they ran back into their fortahcc In tlus action, the Marathas 
^killed some fifty matchlockmen, ten horsemen and captured the enemy’s flags, 
themselves losing three horses and one trooper with sev cn wounded Next day, 
the Ruhelas ivcre pursued into the neighbouring thicket ivhcre they had taken 
shelter near the village of Dhuremau, five miles to the north east of Bhojpur, 
by the fortalice ^Vhen attacked, they agam ran away after a httic skuinish 
m which the Marathas captured five horses, losing two of their oivn Gopal* 
rao next proceeded to the important fort of Dalmau, ivhich was built on the 
bank of the nver on a promment hillock The Marathas first attacked the 
town adjoining the fort when Haji Beg, the Commandant of the fort, salhed 
forth two miles ivith two thousand mfantry and one thousand cavalry, con- 
sisting of Ruhelas The attacking Marathas pressed them back mto the fort 
after losmg ten horsemen killed and twenty five wounded Two hundred enemy 
Ruhelas were cut off and their fifty horses were killed The Marathas cap- 
tured sc\ent> five horses with llie iron drum The ivhole town was looted and 
the Marathas began their march forward, because, had they laid siege to the 
fort, they would ha\c had to sit there for a long time The r next camp was 
at the village of Gaura, on the road to Rai Bareli on the 8th of January, 1761 
In thji campaign, Ba’abhadrasingh accompanied Barv’e, and later on i^ishna- 
nand Pant, Faujdar of Karra, joined them near Manikpur in the Pralapgarh 
district Many local Rajput landlords joined them ivitli their retainers so as 
to take part m the loot, if po^iblc They earned fire and sword throughout 
the region till they reached Nawabganj, ten miles north ivcst of Allahabad, to 
which they set fire after looting it Next they proceeded to Fulpura to the 
north east of Allahabad, and there repeated their performance Thus, after 
they had carried their depredations for more than a hundred miles along the 
northern bank of the Ganges, retribution descended upon them from behind 
Veni Bahadur had sent a strong army at their heels, commg mto contact with 
which the rabble, collected in the Maratha camp, broke at once and zaminda/s, 
like Baibhadrasmgh, who had joined for loot, fled back The Maratha army 
under Gopalrao was dispersed and they ran back in small parties by different 
roads Gopalrao personally crossed back with some seven horsemen into the 
Mirzapur district near the famous tcmp’c of Vindhyavasini, and then, taking 
a westerly route along the southern bank of the Jamuna, returned to bis seat 
at Korah-Jahanabad m the Doab All h.s broken troops also returned with- 
out much mishap These events took place bctiveen loth to 20th January, 
1761. TIls campaign did not start at the bcguining of December as taken 
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by Sir Jadunath,*^ but at the end on 30th December, and ended ^vlthm three 
Aveeks Bhau had expected this raid into Shuja’s temtoiy to have the effect 
of divertmg his forces from Panipat, but it could not have had that effect be- 
cause the campaign began very late, and ended simultaneously with the battle 
of Panipat In joimng Abdali, Shuja had insured against any possible attack 
hy Abdali and his allies, the Ruhclas, but had not neglected the defence of 
his dommion either Bhau’s information on these pomts seems to be de- 
fective Miscalculation of enemy forces and over-confidence m Ins owm troops 
led Bhau astray in the ivhole Pampat campaign From the dates of the let- 
ters giving the news of the campaign, it cannot be said that the rout of Barve’s 
army took place after the news of the Pampat disaster had reached him, or 
was an outcome of it It seems, however, that Barve could not rally his dis- 
persed troops to another effort because, by that time, the news had definitely 
reached him 

« « i. « 

I Panipat Locality 

The Pampat locality did not prove favourable to the Marathas on ac- 
count of Its bemg nearer to the home-land of the Ruhelas Panipat itself was 
— and is — practically a Muslim town and the areas to its east had a larger 
proportion of Muslim population when compared to the southern tracts of the 
Umted Provinces The road from Pampat to Kairana, Shamli and Muzaf- 
farnagar across the Jamuna farther on, leads to Sukartal, the stronghold of 
Najib Khan on the Ganges, and crossing the Ganges to the actual home-land of 
the Ruhelas, in a straight Ime In fact it looks 'as if any place south of Delhi 
would have been a better locality for the Marathas and worse for the Ruhclas 
Their food supply was assured with the least inconvcmence to them Suraj- 
mal Jat’s advice was correct on this pomt, because he knew the local human 
environment. Bhau’s onginal plan of crossmg over into the Doab m the 
vicmiiy of Agra was correct, but, on account of procrastmation, it was spoiled, 
and the campaign was unnccessanly lengthened by the four months of the 
rainy season This had a disastrous effect from the financial, ph)'sical and 
cA vavs vrorciVi twA. VdCit gone wer \x> bad 

placed himself bctivccn Abdali and Shuja’s dommions The miscarriage of 
that project was the firsk set-back m the Pampat campaign 

Shakir Khan Ansan’s descnption* of the sad condition of Pampat under 
Maratha occupauon must be true as for os it goes That the Marathas must 
have felled all the trees m the vTcimty irrcspecUvc of any consideration for the 
fruit-irces m the gardens, appears true when we take mto account the neces- 
siUcs of the Maratha camp, militar) as well as personal Many houses m the 
city were mcvitably demolished by cannon-balh and thar residents had to 
shift to other places The wonder is not that such thmgs occurred, but that the 
Marathas had left the inhabitants comparatively free without unposmg any 
condiuons on them. Most of the inhab.tant5 were alloivcd to remam where 
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they were and carry on their lives as best as they could under the circumstances 
We believe that the presence of such a hostile element at their back must have 
helped the Afghan side much m vanous wa>s Spymg and sending news dis 
closmg the Maratha position was easy for this population Bes des these, the 
two sons of Nejabat Oan Ruhela of Kunjpura were captives in the Maratha 
camp \Vhat happened to them is nowhere recorded, and there is no ground 
for thinking that they vvere beheaded Perhaps, in the turmoil just after the 
defeat, they might have freed themselves and jomed the populace in destroying 
tnc Maratha camp follouers in revenge That the Marathas had not destroyed 
any edifice wantonly is clear from the undamaged condition of the splendid 
tombs of the Saint Bu All Qalandar and Ibrahim Lodi with the ancient 
mosques adjoming This is a clear proof of the mildness of Maratha rule even 
under the stress of war Their civil manners and inoffens.vc attitude have 
cost the Marathas not a htdc in history 

That Bhau, m his Paaipat campaign, created a tremendous impression 
m the Panipat locahtj is clear from many legends about Bhau, Parvatibai, 
Janakoji Shinde and Vishwasrao The Bhau ballad current in the surround- 
ing area, and still sung by itinerant Jogis, Muslim and Hindu, is a living proof 
of tlic impress on created, and this was natural The camping of lakhs of men 
m the locality for about three months was a thing that had never before oc- 
curred even in those war like times The earher battles in the Panipat Kamal- 
Thancoar locahty had been bloody and decisive from the political point of 
view, no doubt, but they were never fought to the last m the proper sense of 
the word, nor was there such a massacre of camp follower after the event 
The result is seen in the creation of legends The Jogi, who copied the Bhau 
ballad for us (published m the DuUeltn of the Deecan College Research InsU 
tute, 4 3 of 1943), docs not record Bhau’s death, following m this respect the 
Maratha chronicles, and says that he went to the village of Bhaopur, some 
tv\clvc miles to the south west of Panipat There he hved for a long time with 
a Fakir, evidently incognito, hiding his identity Thence he vvent to Kairana 
acro^ the Jamuna after <iomc }ears, his further life bung not knowm to the 
men m the Panipat locality That Bhau did not die on the battle field and 
hved long aftenvards became the traditional belief throughout India, giving 
rise to imposters who gave themselves out as the real Bhau, and created pohti- 
cal problems adversely affecting the Maratha history J\'e think that the bal- 
>lad smger s account of Bhau living m Bhaopur is a transparent attempt to con- 
nect die already existing village of Bhaopur (founded and named after some 
Bhaosmgb, a name common in the locahty) with the name of Bhau, the Mara- 
tha general Such a legend is recorded about another place ui the Muzaffar- 
ragar Gazel'eer on page g (1920, Rcpnnt) of the U P Senes “The Jamuna 
in die extreme north of the distnct appears to occupy much the same place as 
formcrl>, and on die south also, it washes the high mound on which Stood a 
\{aTalha fort sUU connected with the name of Sadasheo Bhao It may fur- 
ther be safely conjectured that the channel of the nver has not changed much 
at this pomt saicc Pampat Between these two extreme pomts, however, the bed 
of the r.vcr is tortuous and unccitaui ” Wc have seen the mound ourselves 
near the village of Isapur on which now stands not a fort but a bairagi’s ashrams 
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and a temple of his household gods, but tlicrc tvas no trace of the fort at 
least m 1933— nor was the fact of its previous existence known to the in 
habitants there The Gazetteer writer, we take it, must have copied the infor 
mation from some local report, or the description given by some previous 
traveller in the locality As the mound in question is a prominent object in 
that low lying nver basin, it could have been very effectively used mihtanlj 
by placing long range guns on it and guarding or attacking the passage of the 
Jamuna near that point As Ahmad Shah Abdali had moved lus camp along 
the river front just opposite to this mound on the other side of it during the 
second stage of the Panipat belcagurcmcnt, the military use of such a promi 
nent height is not an impossibility But Uic idea of the Marathas making use 
of It durmg the Pampat belcagurcmcnt presupposes that the Alaratha line 01 
communication mto the Doab was intact dunng the earlier part of the Pampat 
siege, or alternately, the Maratha contingents detached by Bhau for cutting 
off Abdah s Imc of supply through the Doab, had approached up to tins point, 
though there is very little likchhood of such a thing happemng As tlie data on 
which the Gazetteer writer based lus statement are not before us, it is not pos 
s ble for us now to decide the point 

11 Was the Imperial Canal to the West of Pani->at Flowino 
During the Panipat Campaign^ 

Mo^t of the histonans, dependmg upon Uic information supplied b> 
such sources as Gazetteers whose mformation is not historically sifted, have 
taken the Imperial Canal as having stopped flowing eighty years before 1820, 
when It was again repaired by the British Imp Gaz Vol XIV, p 234(1908), 
under the heading “Jumna Canal (Western),” supplies the information that 
there were ancient bridges over the canal at Kama! and Safidon and that the 
Delhi branch ceased to flow sometime dunng 1 753 to 1 760 This informa 
tion the Gazetteer has copied from tlic Persian chronicles, giving an account of 
the civil war between the Emperor Ahmad Shah and his Wazir Safdar Jang 
The canal formed the property of the Wazir and with a view to stopping his 
mcome from that source, the canal was broken up by his enemies But what 
has been overlooked by the Gazetteer has been now brought to light by the 
deep researches of Dr T G P Spear of St Stephen's College, Delhi Wnt- 
mg m the Journal of Didian History (Vol XIX, Pt III, No 57, p 326, Dec 
1 940 ) , he says that the canal was broken up m 1 754 in the civil war no doubt, ' 
but was repaired by Ahmad Shah But thereafter sometime, somehow, it was 
neglected Taking into consideration the position of Dhau’s camp, the major 
portion of which was situated to the north west of Panipat, and the desenp 
tiori found m the local Bhau ballad,' which supplies the information that 
Bhau’s 700 elephants were stationed at the village of Gharaunda, ten miles to 
the north of Panipat, we assume that the canal was definitely flowing dunng 
this penod For elephants require a copious water supply which would be 
available only m a place like the bank of a nver or a flowing canal That it 
was flowing can also be guessed from the fact of the menUon of the sojourn of 
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the vanous conquerors m the Shaltmar Garden (^vhlch depended upon the 
canal tvater) to the north-west of Delhi Raghunaihrao Pesh\va lived there 
in 1754,^ Ahmad Shah Abdah in 1756-7,^ and Sadashivrao Bhau in September, 
1760'* They would not have preferred the place unless a copious supply of 
water was available in the vicinity for a big army We think tfus to be sufficient 
proof for taking the canal as flowing during this campaign ^Vhcn Ahmad 
Shall succeeded m terrorizing the Maratha troops mto huddlmg themselves in 
the cramped camp at Panipat during the last fortmght before the great bat- 
tle, the Marathas seem to have lo^t their access to the canal water to the west 
of their camp, for Kashiraj says that Ahmad Shah was able to make a circuit 
round the hfaratha camp from a distance^ wluch we thmk to be correct for 
tile last fortmght only On account of this, the Maratha army seems to have 
suffered tembly for want of water, m addition to want of food This fact is 
found mentioned only m the ballad published by us m the Deccan College Bui 
letin Vol IV, p 184 If they access to the canal water was not cut off, we 
think the canal to have been cut higher up m the vicinity of ICamal or Kunj 
pura at the head of the canal The ground for such supposition rests on the 
fact of the reconquest^ of Kunjpura by the Afghans during tlic Pampat s egc 
For the first month and a half, the Marathas were receiving their fo^ supply 
from the vicinity of Kamal on account of their friendship with \lasmgh Jat, 
the founder of the Patiala State, but a new army from Afghan^tan under Atai 
Khan came along that route to the help of Ahmad Shah early in December 
Dilir Khan Ruhela made common cause with Uicsc new Afghan troops and 
look back Kunjpura from its small Maratha garrison, thus closing the 
Maratlia supply from that side Takuig mto consideration the Afghan tacLcs 
It is not unlikely that he might have cut the canal at the head after this event 
so as to cut the water supply of the Maratha camp at Ahmad Shah’s behest 
Lest It be forgotten, it should be noted that the old Imperial Canal was 
flow mg in tiiosc days along a different channel than the present New Delhi 
branch of the VNCstem Jamuna canal It began lower down on the nver 
Jamuna to the north of Kunjpura It flovved to the cast of Kamal and not 
to the west as at jiresent Then it did not take a loop to the west before com- 
ing to Pampat as at present, but flovved parallel to the west of the Impcnal 
Road at a distance of three or four nulcs Dn Spear in article referred to 
above, page 327, supplies the following information “The canal on its old 
ahgnmcnt ran along a depression m the apparently flat Jdmun? plain In some 
places the bed of the canal was above the level of tlie land at a great steepage, 
ind waterlogging was the result The distance bctvNccn Panipat and 
Kamal suffered most from this fact” (P 328 ) ‘Then the ahgnment was 
altered to correspond with the he of the land, and it now sweeps m a great 
curve from Kamal to Panipat” 

Tins discussion should convince the reader that the old canal — Shah 
Nahar — was flowing along to the west of Pampat at a distance of some three 
to four miles durmg the Pampat campaign ■" 
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III EoTimatc of the CoNFEONmo Armies at Pajotat 

The chief tnistworlliy aulhonty on the numbers of fighung soldiers 
engaged m the Panipat campaign is Bhausaheba ichi ha fi)at It ne\er g\es 
inflated figures When Sadashtvrao Bhau came to Sironj m Malua an • halted 
tliere for a ucck in \pril 1760, the estimated strength of the Maratha ca\alry 
IS gven as 27,000, beside^ Ibralum KJian’s trained infantr) which is stated to 
be 10 000 This figure of the chron clc is testified as correct by figures in some 
contemporary letter^ Khare i 14 g»\cs 25,000 cavalry, starling with Blnu 
from Patdur Ihe Maratha arm) under the Peshwa belonged mainly to the 
Hujrat division 1 c Pesliwa’s personal cavalry hhare i 21 g v cs a slightly dif 
ferent estimate It gives the figure of the Tchnga Gardis of Ibrahim K.hfn 
at 8000 and the cavalry at some 33000 total Th^ figure was made up of 
the personal squadrons of Vishwasrao, the Peshwa’s son, and the nominal Com 
mander in Chief of the whole army, the troops of Bhau himself and more than 
half the troops generally serving under Raghunathrao, who would not lead 
the campaign h mscT and remained in the Deccan The Maratha chiefs of 
note serving as ofTiceis in these regiments were Samsher Bahadar (the Muslim 
half brother of the Peshwa), Vitthal Shivdeo Vmclmrkar, Manaji Pavgude, 
Antiji Manakcshwir, Damaji Gaikawad, Kliandcrao Rastc, Sublianrao Mane, 
Mahadaji Naik Nimbalkar, Balvantrao Mchcndalc and Nana Purandarc 
This letter written by Copalrao Paiwardhan, a noted general, csuronlcs the 
numbers on Abdali’s side at 50,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry including the 
Ruhclos ^Vhcn the Maratha army had not as yet separated from Uie main 
body collected m (he Nizam’s Dominion, the total strength was estimated at 

75.000 Out of th.s, 10,000 vvcrc sent to Karnatak under Vlsaji Krishna Bmi* 
wale, and 25,000 remamed with RagliunaUirao to check the Nizam The rest, 
It see. 5, were appointed to accompany Bhau to Uic north But out of tlus 
number some troops probably remained with the Peshwa as his personal guard, 
and some others lagged behind or would not go as ordered, thus making Uic 
figure vvli eh went with Bhau near about 35,000 When ths army crccscd the 
Chambal at the beginning of June and jo ned forces with SInndc and Ilolkar 
vvith tlic remnants of Uicir broken armies, the total number is cslimucd at 

70.000 to 80,000, including the contingents of Surajmal Jat and the tVaz.r 
Ghaa ud dm ‘ The same letter written on ist July, 17G0, estimates Abdali’s 
sdc at 60,000 troops, *licsidcs the coiUmgcnl of Shuja ud daulah which is csii 
mated at 20,000 W hen cslimaung the figures engaged in the final batl'c of 
ijih January, 17G1, we have first to deduct the Maratha casualties in the 
capture of Delia at the Leginmng of August 1760 and the sack of Kunjpura 
m the midd'c of October 17G0 Tlic Maratha losj before Delhi was only a 
few hundreds, and before Kunjpura also not much, though the number of 
wounded was considerable.’ In «hort, we need not take the total los cs m tlicsc 
two acuoiis at more than i.ooo In the three considerable battles fought dunng 
Uic two momlis of bclcagurcnicni at Panipat, the loss of Uic Maratha 'idc was 
sinilarly very «maU, not going beyond 1,000 dead-’ 
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(f) Thus, to calculate the figures left for the final action, wc shall 
have to deduct first the Jat-Wazir contingents \\hich left the hfarathas at the 
beginning of September, numbenng possibly not more than 5,000 (2) The 

troops left in charge of Delhi under Naro Shankar estimated at about 7,000 in 
all* {3) The total loss at Delhi, Kunjpura and the three skirmishes at Pam- 
pat — 3,000, leaving 55,000 out of the combmed total estimated at 70,000 near 
Agra at the beginning of July Out of this also some thousands will have to 
be deducted for those who died as a result of \vounds rece.ved in the five 
actions, as also some disabled on acc9unt of serious wounds and starvation 
Thus we shall not be far off tlie mark if we say that the Maratha fighting troops 
aj Pampat were 50,000 onI> A writer from Pampat, writing before the three 
skirmishes, estimates the Maratha number at 60,000, while he reports Abdali’s 
troops at 40,000 only Perhaps he omits the infantry on Abdali’s side, because 
the word “Fauj” in Marathi is generally used for cavalry only Abdah w 
said to have receded additionato his troops dunng the Pampat beleaguremcnt 
estimated at 8,000 Kashiraj’s figures given at the beginning before crossing 
o\cr the Jamuna to Pampat, are 40,000 horse and 40000 foot, including the 
troops of Abdah and his allies For Bhau he gives the figures as 55,000 liorse, 
15,000 foot (including 9,000 Gardis under Ibrahim Khan), besides 15,000 
Pendhan horsemen As against this the irregulars on Abdah’s side arc estimated 
b> Kashiraj at four times the number of the Durrani horsemen on the muster 
roll of the Shah Even if we take the actual Afghan cavalry at 33,000 only, 
this estimate would give one lakh and twenty thousand as the figure of tr 
regulars, which we think very much overestimated It is true that there pos 
s bly would he more soldiers from amongst the camp followers on Abdali’s side 
than there would be on the Maratha side, on account of the very character of 
the two peoples and their usual mode of life An average Afghan camp fol 
lower would be a good horse ndcr even when be had no horse of his own 
Similarly, he would be more adept in using arms than possibly an average 
camp-follower in the Maratha army But it is incorrect to think that none of 
the camp followers and non combatants following the Maratha army would 
have horses of cheir own, we rather think that many of them had the Dec- 
can ponies with them serving as baggage earners for their masters Unfor- 
tunately for the Maratha^, most of these pomes seem to have perished of 
starv ation during the beleaguremcnt of Pampat, due to ant of fodder, while 
ihe irrcguHr horses on Abdali’ssidc were still serviceable Satvoji Jadhav, writ- 
ing after the battle of Pampat,* definitely sa>s that many a cavalryman had 
lost his mount before Pampat, and even the rest had become unserviccably 
weak If we deduct 20 per cent on this account, then Sir Jadunath’s estimate® 
of 40,000 horsemen actually present m the field seems to be a tolerably cor- 
rect figure, though amved at m a different manner Kashiraj’s estimates of the 
two armies given in round figures seem to be based on hcresay reports, and not 
on official figures as he would make us believe by his mode of vmting His 
only strong point is that he clearly distinguishtt between trained government 
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paid soldiers and camp-folloucrs or irregulars. The figures given by Shamlu 
and others arc infialed because they include all the camp-followers also. An 
average of four camp-followers for each professional soldier would make a fair 
estimate^ of persons gathered in the two camp<, and on th.il basis it looks as if 
each camp had two and a half bklis of people in it. The Maraiha camp 
had many pilgrims also in its entourage. Some sardars had brought their fam- 
ilies for this very purpose with them, so as to facilitate their travel in comfort 
and safety. Many priests had gathered in tlic camp from Benares and Prayag 
wltli tlic hope of getting good fees and alms by plying their trade. Many can- 
didate clerks had joined with the hope of getting some temporary work or civil 
appointment in the newly conquered territories. Tills was almost a normal aqd 
permanent camp-following class in the Maraiha annics ever since the da)^ 
of Shivaji, as L attested by ^fanin, the Trcncli Governor of Pondicherr)'. In- 
cidentally it shows the nature of the Maratha camp. The chartered bazar 
accompanying the army supplied all the needs of the people in it. People felt 
“so UlUe danger in following their comp Uiat life in camp is spent as happily 
tlicrc as in tovsns.” (^^ALET’s Memotanda Rclatiic to the Maratha Army at 
Kharda, Maratha-Nizam Relations, No. 202, p. 272.) ^^ajor Dmosi vsriics 
that the ^^a^atha army on march “resembles more the emigration of a nation 
guarded by its troops tlian Uic marcli of an army only to subdue an cnemy."^ 
The women camp-followers in the Maratha army were a necessary element for 
doing certain duties which men thought It derogatory to perform in tliose days. 
Cooking tlicir food and cleaning the vessels could be done by males, but grind- 
ing the com was thought to be an exclusive duty of Uic female sot, for per- 
forming whlcli a number of them accompanied die army. It is difTicuU to 
estimate the number of females in tlie Marailia army, but we think there were 
some 20,000 all told. Most of these were slaves of tlicir masters, who served 
in various capacities and also as concubines. Very few married women had 
accompanied their husbands in dus long-drawn-out campaign. Because Dhau, 
Balvantrao Mehendale, Nana Fadnis and possibly a few others had taken their 
wives with them, a wrong impression is formed about the total number of 
such women accompanying the army. Mirat-i-Ahmadi stales that 12,000 
women in good position among whom 700 travelled in palkis, were taken prison- 
ers.^ We think this statement a gross exaggeration. There could not be more 
than 100 women canned in Utters, nor could the 12,000 women belong to the 
married class. A frv other sardaia had also Liken their womcn-folk with them, 
no doubt, for pilgrimage along the route, but dicir number was not more than 
a few hundred at the most.’® The rest of the women belonged to die slavc- 
concubinc class. Nuruddin Hasan’s mention of “handsome Braliman women” 
being sold after the defeat can only be treated as a figment of the brain, and 
as to the “rose-Umbed slave girls” mentioned by Sir Jadunath,” their number 
could be infinitesimaUy small, if such were to be found dicre at all. Had the 
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Pcsh^va’s axmy been going on after ShivajPs pattern, there would have been 
no impediment like this in the camp at all. But Shivaji led few campaigns 
lasting more than a few months at a stretch or far away from the homes. The 
Peshwa’s army was modelled after the Mughal pattern with all its draw- 
backs, vvhich proved fatal here as they had proved fatal to Aurangzib in his 
campaigns against the Marathas. 

IV. Imperfect Sense of Tuie and Direction 

Indians of pre-Panipat days had no maps before them to judge properly 
of the directions of places, etc , and so we have to take their descriptions of 
events cautiously. Bhau writes “Abdali has come to the soulh by crossing the 
Jamuna at Baghpat.” Nana Purandare takes Kunjpura as situated on the 
south bank of the Jamuna. “Panipat lies 40 kosa from Delhi towards the west/* 
"With these examples from contemporary documents before us, we have to ac- 
cept KashirajJa dhrections with correct visualisation. Sir Jadunath has bungled 
in his attempt to connect Kashiraj's translation with the Browne's map of the 
batde. This is also due to his non-visualisation of the path of the sun during 
the da^'s of its highest southern decHnation. A man from the Maratha camp 
talking of Abdali’s position or Kashira] writing from the Abdali’s camp about 
the Marathas was sure to confuse correct direction during December-January. 
Kashira] has naturally taken the Maratha anny as facing eastwards and $0 de- 
sonbed the Afghans facing westwards on the day of the battle. Another thing 
incorrectly calculated by Sir Jadunath is the hours of the day. The sun rose 
at Panipat {latitude 29® 23' 30" North, longitude 76® 58' 30" East) on 
I4 *i>i76i at 7 a.m. and set at about j.so p.m. (local time). The day thus 
consisted of about to hours and 20 minutes and the battle has to be described 
accordingly. The day was, in lunar calendar, 8th of the bright half of the 
month. The moon would set about mid-night on such a day and not at 
9.15 P.M. as taken by Sir Jadunath. {Vide Fall 2, pp. 369, 346, etc.) 
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Finally, as decided at night, the Maratha army rose in the early hours 
of Wednesday, the 14th January, 1761, and prepared itself to march out of 
the beleaguered camp at Pampat After going through the morning round 
of physical duties, Sadashivrao Bhau and Vishwasrao bathed, worshipped the 
gock, had a humed breakfast and then dressed themselves in full armour for 
the ensuing battle The whole camp was agog throughout the previous night 
They had collected all their little belongmgs and tied them m bundles to be 
earned away by secunng them to their backs or on the bullocks and other 
pack anunals which had survived Some carts and other heavy goods, found 
either difficult to arrange properly or as absolutely unnecessary on the march, 
were left behind m the camp m order to facilitate the march With the first 
call of the trumpets, the who’e camp started and arranged itself m marclung 
order as best it could ^ To the front were placed the heavy cannon, behind 
It the infantry of Ibrahim Khan followed m triangular formation so as to make 
the artillery m front, the spear head of the march To their rear \vere placed 
Damaji Gaikawad, Yashwantrao Pawar, Vitthal Shivdeo, Antaji Manakeshwar, 
Samsher Bahadar and other small units Then followed Bhau and Vishwas* 
rao Nvith their personal troops After them came non combatants and bag* 
gage On the right ffank of the rear were appointed the Shinde and Holkar 
contingents The lighter artillery was placed mainly on the nght of the march* 
ing square, though a few were placed on the left and at the back also, to 
scare away any surprise attack on those sides The hollow square thus formed 
marched out step by step and stood three miles \n front of AbdaU Their posi- 
tion at mne o’clock (local time) was Ibrahim Khan’s infantry in the village 
of Nimbdi to the south west of Panipat, Bhausaheb with the centre one mile be 
hind him to the north of Ugrakhedi, Malharrao Holkar at the rear directly one 
mile to the south of Panipat The nOn combatants and camp followers nere 
standing betneen Panipat and Ugrakhedi, their left hand side reaching the out 
skirts of Rajakhedi to the north The distance between Malharrao Holkar’s 
rearmost contingent and AbdaU s left under Shah Pasand Khan was more than 
three mile^, his contingent probably standing in the field to the east of Snva 

The Afghan army when arranged stood roughly in a crescent shaped 
curved line from Siwa to Clihajpur Khurd Barkhurdar Khan’s Risala was 
standing there with the nullah at ihcu- back Dunde Khan and Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan were standing between Clihajpur Kalan and Ujah Ahm d Shah was 
somewhere between Risalu and Dhadaula, while Wazir Shah Wall Klian’s 
cavalry stood ready between Risalu -md Ujah Ahmad Shah’s baggage and 
camp were between Dhadaula and Nurpur Najib ud daulah and Shuja ud 
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daulah \verc on the plain between lUsalu and Slwa. \Vc do not think that the 
Afghan army tvas standing in a continuous line along the whole front between 
Chhajpur and Siwa.'^ There were gaps between the various contingents tvhicfa 
A\erc ordered to the front, though none so wide as to allow a Maratha corps 
safely to thrust itself between. Najib-ud-daulah had to coyer full three miles 
before he could come into contact with the Shinde division to the west of 
Ugrakhedi. The army was spread on a front some seven miles in length from 
Chhajpur Khurd to the west of Siwa The nght-hand side of the Maratha 
square was not more than three miles in length, and spread from Nimbdi to 
Chandni Bagh (to the east of ^anipat) in almost a straight hnc. 

The battle began with a cannonade as usual. ^Vithln an hour Ibrahim 
IChan’s corps touched the Abdali front at the point where the trans-Ganges 
Ruhe’as were massed in front of the village of Chhajpur Kalan. On the 
•right-hand tide of these Ruhelas Barkhurdar Khan and Amir Beg were stand- 
ing ready to cover the Maratha flank on that side. Ibrahim Khan ordered two 
corps to stand in front of them so as to stop their advance with a view to cut 
off ilie gunners in front of the corps of Ibrahim Khan. The rest of his in- 
fantry engaged with the Ruhelas. His quick firing muskets soon began to have 
their effect on the opposite side. The infantry advanced step by step fighting 
for eacli inch of ground, but the heavy siege-guns seem not to have kept up the 
march and soon lagged behind. This was probably due to the difficulty of 
^dragging them on an uneven ground, and a’so to the advance of the Ruhcla 
cavalry to cut off the gunners as is usual in this kind of battle. For three hours 
the combat went on, and the Ruhelas were pressed bacl< with heavy slaughter. 
Only a few hundred match-Iockmcn remained with their chiefs Hafiz Rahmat 
and Dundc Khan. This was tlic result of the battle at twelve o’clock. But 
before this the Maratha cavalry, detailed for supporting Ibrahim Khan and 
standing half a mile at his back, had acted injudidously, not understanding the 
kind of battle tliey were engaged in. In their impetuosity they seem to have 
acted on tlielr oivn initiative and broken the marching order absolutely neces- 
sary when the army is to advance in a square formation. They advanced 
rapidly at a trotting pace and soon overmarched the infantry corps of 
Ibrahim Khan. But they met witli the sharp fire of the Ruhela infantry and had 
to run back with broken spirits. Vitthal Shivdeo and Yashwantrao Pawar llien 
, galloped back and stood behind the heavy guns fixed in the ground and pos- 
sibly chained together so as to obstruct the advance of the enemy cavalry to 
cut off tile gunners. Damaji Gaikawad also met witli a similar check from the 
Durrani cava’ry to his left, and he, too, returned back and stood behind as 
at the beginning. This disobedience of orders was the ch’ef cause of the Pani- 
pat disaster.* Before starling, Chau had clearly placed his plan before his of- 
ficers and asked them to march straight without breaking tlic order by swerving 
to tile right or left. The aim of the march was to gain ground and reach tlic 
river Jamuna before evening and not to offer battle. If tlic enemy would step 
aside and allow the Marathas to press forward with their vvholc mass, then 
Uic Marathas were not to engage with them at all. Only if and when tfic 
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self and soon came into contact with Bhau’s right Nving. As the fire from the 
camd-s\mels supported by Persian infantry at its back was both quicker and 
sharper, th^ seem to have soon overpowered the Maratha light artillery on 
that side arid silenced it. As there were no infantry battalions to support it, 
Bhau liad himself to swerve to the right to its rescue, and thus the Peshwa’s 
Huzarai came into contact with Shah Walt Khan’s troops. The ground where 
they met was to the south of Ugrakhedi and to the north of Risalu. The troops 
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enemy ^vould not allow them passage m their march, the cavalry tsas to charge 
and press forward, beatmg the enemy back so as to break their order As at 
the very beginning this breach of order occurred, it had a disastrous moral ef* 
feet on the frontal troops The first cause of the break in the ordered march 
was due to the heaviness of the lilaratha guns which, on account of their long 
range, fired tlieir shots m a faulty manner so as to fall at the back of the 
enemy Thus their ammumtion was wasted without gammg the desired ef- 
fect of breakmg the enemy Ime of battle and creatmg a gap m it for the troops 
to advance Ibrahun Khan had then to cease fire and order his mfantry to 
march with bayonets m their hands to break the enemy line and make a breach 
The Tehnga infantry under Ibrahim Khan was formed of well trained cori& 
with experience of such battles Their resolute advance made the Ruhclas 
fall back, leaving few soldiers with the cluefs as stated above But m this ef- 
fort Ibrahim Khan lost half lus troops m Jailed or wounded, and then the 
preponderating number of Ruhclas began to tell The Ruhelas were m the 
proportion of three to one of Ibrahim Khan’s musketeers Their match locb 
fired heavier bullets and were even more effective on account of their steady 
aim due to theu’ long barrels Their range also exceeded that of the com- 
paratively light muskets of French make used m Ibrahim Khan’s mfantry If, 
at tins psychological moment of apparent stale mate, the Maratlia cavalry had 
advanced again, galloping to support him, there would have been no further 
slaughter amongst them, and the batde would have been earned on m the 
mtended order But/ as said above, the cavalry ordered for support had' 
foolishly advanced first, and tlicn commg back stationed themselves behind 
the chained heavy guns, with tlicir strcngdi exhausted and spirits broken 
Damaji Gaikawad uho was to the left of the Maraiha thrust — thus adjoining 
Barkhurdar Klian’s out flanking cavalry — behaved belter than Vitthal Sluvdco 
and Yasliwantrao Pawar He supported the two corps left by Ibrahim Khan 
to meet the enemy on tliat side As there was no irdantry facmg them, they 
repulsed the Ghilzais on that side as often as they advanced with their scathing 
fire But Damaji was himself wounded in die action and he also returned to 
stand in the company of Vitthal Shivdco and Vashwantrao Pawar 

Until now wc have said nothing about the Maratha centre under Bhau 
He vsas standmg to tl^ nght of the (middle) centre of the Maratha march 
Behind him to the left were standmg die non combatants and camp followers , 
The attack on Bhau’s side seems to have been begun not by Bhau himself but by 
the Dumni Wazir who advanced farther than the main hne, firmg his camel 
vwavels manned by Persian bombardiers* The Maratha hght artillery placed 
on the right of their march and facmg the Durrani Imc obhqucly was gradually 
receding back from the Durrani line Its fire would not reach the Durrani 
line at all, except at die front under Ibrahun Khan At nine o’clock the dis- 
ance between Bhau’s nght hand side and the Durram ^Va^^r’s front was a 
mile or so According to the Maratha plan, Bhau would not swerve to his 
nght unlca it was attacked by the enemy The ^Vazl^ on whom naturally the 
main responsibility fell and ivho vvas stationed at the centre, advanced him 
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self and soon came mto contact with Bbau’s nght ^vmg As the fire from the 
camel smvels supported by Pereran infantry at its back was both quicker and 
sharper, they seem to have soon overpowered the Maratha hght artillery on 
that side and silenced it. As there were no infantry battalions to support it, 
Bhau had himself to swerve to tlic nght to its rescue, and thus the Peshwa's 
Huzarat came mto contact with Shah Wall Khan s troops The ground ivhere 
they met was to the south of Ugrakhcdi and to the north of Risalu The troops 
surrounding Bhau belonged to the select group and were possibly m the best 
of condition ^Vo^klng under the eye of the commander in chief himself, and 
themselves possessing a high sense of duty with patriotic fervour for the name 
bf the Marathas, they came sweeping down and would not stop even m the 
face of the sharp fire from the swivel guns Noiv a cavalry battle fought with 
lance and sword on the Maratha side and musketry and archery on the other side 
began m good earnest It is certain that the Afghan cavalry under Ahmad Shah 
had more musketeers, match lockmen and archcre amongst them than were tolc 
found m the Maratha army* Each Maratha of note had possibly a hand 
gun by his side but he had neither love for it nor expertness at its use He pre 
ferred lance and spear at a short distance to the clumsy bow and arrow or heavy, 
long matchlock of those da>s ‘ The fighting was so violent that earth and sk> 
could not be seen and the e>c of heaven became dazzled at bcholdmg th.s 
spetacle (Kashiraj ) The Afghan army was composed of 12 000 horse 
men and G,ooo foot soldiers, besides t,ooo camel guns ' The Marathas drank 
them up like the water of a nver ’* Atai Khan, the son of the Wazir’s paternal 
uncle, (who had earned the raid against Govindpant Bundele and slaughtered 
him) ivas slam 3 000 Durranis were put to the sword and the rest fled back 
at the fury of the Maratha charge Only 200 troops stood surrounding the 
Grand Wazir ivith fifty camel gtins m his front He was clad m full armour 
from head to foot, still dismounting from his horse he sat doivn on the ground, 
saying to his followers, “Comrades! Vilayat is far off, whither arc you gomg’” 
He asked Kasluraj (ivho lumsclf reports this) to take a message to Shuja ud 
daulah that he ^vas dying and that Shuja should come to his aid Shuja did 
nothing of tlic kind, however, excusing himself mth the pica that it was not 
proper to break the line of battle at that stage and thus allow the Maratlios 
a'possiblc chance to pjercc past the Afghan hnc through the gap As a mat 
ter of fact, diougli Shuja stood ready with all his troofis and guns throughout 
* the day, none moved from the Maratha side against hun This clearly shoivs 
that the oblique Maratha line never came by itself mto direct contact with the 
\fghan hnc at the left tiiroughout the mam fight, a distance of more than a 
mile still mtervemng between the two annics. 

But though Shuja would not come to the Durrani IVazir's aid, Alimad 
Shall was not unaware of his plight By Uus tunc it was twelve noon, and it 
seemed for a moment at the centre that Uic Marathas were tnuraphing 
Alimad Shall who was some three miles to the back, received intelligence of 
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the dispersion of his troops from the nght flank to the centre As a precau* 
tionary measure he a«ked h^ zenana to mount on horses and camels so as to 
be ready to run away in case of emergency At the same tune he took the 
stem measure of beating back his ran auay troops who had now crowded 
themselves in the Afghan camp He called m h^ nasaqch s (mihtar> 
pro\osts) and ordered 500 of them to go to his camp and striking with their 
axes all the camp follow ers great and small, dn\ e them back to the battle 
field canng for nothing else By this metliod he brought within an hour 8,000 
armed men, mostl) foot soldiers to fill in the gap created at the back of the 
trans Ganges Ruhelas The rcfnaining ^,500 military pro\osts were sent to 
the battle field with ordcre to kill every man who ran atvay from the battltf 
and refuse to return to the charge TIms order they executed so effcctualK 
that after killing a feiv they compelled the rest to stand m battle array again 
behind the Grand Wazir’s Ime Ahmad Shah sent some 4,000 fresh troops 
to reinforce the Wazir from his retmue Thus, within an hour, by one o’clock, 
10,000 horsemen stood ready behind the \Va2ir to charge again, while on the 
nght hand side of the Afghan line 8,000 soldiers supported the Par Ruhelas 
m then* efforts to stop the march of Ibrahim Khan’s succcjsful Gardi troops 

Let us now take stock of the mihtary position at noon At the very 
bcginnmg the Maratha cavalry under Vuthal Shudeo and Yashwantrao Pawar 
had acted impetuously and gone be\ond thtir orders, attacking the Ruhc’as 
before Ibrahim Khan had created a gap in theu* ranks by the fire of his 
artillery and the attack of his musketry The result was tJtcy had to run back 
exhausted and s and beh-nd the chained hea\7 artillery to escape an attack 
from the cnemv Thus their fightmg power ^Yas neutralized when it was most 
necessary to take advantage of the gap created by Ibrahim Khan Gardi two 
hours later Damaji Gaikawad, on the other hand, had succeeded, for the time 
being, in warding off the flank attack on Ibrahim Khan’s troops by Barkhundar 
Khan and Amir Beg, by supporting the two Gardi corps left by Ibrahim Khan 
on his left side In the centre, Shah Wall Khan’s quick advance had obliged 
Bhau to break the line of the marching square and advance to meet the \Vazj’, 
with what "csull we have already seen Twelve noon to one o’clock was the most 
cnic al per od of the battle Had the Lcatcn horsemen under Vitihal Shivdeo, 
Yashwantrao Pawar afld Damaji Gaikawad courageously rushed out and 
marched past the chained guns m front of them to support Ibrahim Khan, it 
is very likely they would have succeeded m marching past the Ruhe’a line 
With the help of the Gardi troops, and outflanked them But they do not 
sceai to have done any tiling of the kind Perhaps there was a distance of ore 
mile or so intervening by now between Uic advanced corps of Ibrahim Khan 
and the heavy artillery behind which their troops stood, wiUi the result that 
no correct news of the condiuon at the front was available to them Tor the 
time bang they stood safe behind the chouicd guns, Barkhurdar Khan and 
Amir Beg finding it impossblc to asoil them Perhaps these Persian Mughals 
did not advance from ihtr flanking position, with a view to cut off the ad- 
vancing Marathas if they Ircd to create 1 Lrcach on iliat side Thus it so 
happened that the Maratha troops reaped no tacLcal advantage from Uic an- 
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mhilation of their five Gardi troops, nor could they succeed m rc-nforcmg 
IbnUum Khan in his tunc of need and distress 

The nght centre under Bhau also could not, or rather would not, reap 
a tactical advantage, bem? encumbered with the womenfolk There was a 
distance of about a mile between Ibrahim Khans \anguard troops at the left 
of the Maratha Ime and the centre under Bhau It is not clear from the 
scanty descriptions of the actual battle whether a hnc of communication was 
maintained from the one end of the Ime to the other, ^vhelher Bhau kne^s the 
condition of Ibrahim Khans corps or the behaviour of Vitthal Shivdeo and 
others Had he with his remaining victor ous troops galloped at full ‘ipeed 
for one mile to the left and stood behmd Ibrahim Khan’s hard pressed mus 
keteera confrontmg the broken Ruhelas, it is certain that he would have sue 
ceeded m creating a breach there, and run behind the Ruhela camp Had he 
cared to save his hfe together* with that of Vishwasrao and h*s tieirest women 
folk, he would have possibly taken such a hne of action, and escaped along 
the mer Jamuna past the Abdali camp But that vsould have meant a breach 
of promise he had entered into with Ibrahnn Khan The previous night he 
had told on oath to Ibrahim Khan that he would under no circumstances 
flee away from the battle field foisaking the Garth infantry under Ibrahim 
Khan, but would rather stand as if entrenched behmd hun and take the risk 
of bemg cut to pieces rather than leave the field Secondly, it would have 
meant a break of the marching square fonnation, leaving the non combatants, 
camp follow ers and the bazar people to the tender mercy of the Afghan 
troopj Looking to the result, however, it seems as if that would have been 
a better alternative, because, after all, the camp was left to be looted and 
slaughtered by the Afghans at the end of the day By it the Maratha defeat 
would have been felt less, as it would have resulted m the survival of poUti 
cally and militarily the mo^t important people m the army 

The behaviour of the Maratha rear guard under the Shmde and Holkar 
cuntmgents is not known When, actually, Malharrao Holkar and the cap 
tarns m the Shmde cavalry left the field is rot recorded But we take it that 
t ley never came in contact with the enemy throughout the mam per od of 
the battle from 9 a m to 3 p 'm Exception must, hojicver be made for the 
personal troops under Janakojt, Tukoji and Mahadji Shmde They keot 
their eve on the movements of the centre under Bhau and after Vishwasraos 
accidental death ran to his rescue It was an unfortunate necessity of the plan 
that these veteran troops practically did noUnng m this final battle They 
merely neutralised the opposite camps under Shah Pasand Khan, and Shuja 
But many of them escaped the last slaughter by- taking to their heels just m 
hmc to get their way wcstv>ards 

The mam diflerence m the position of the two armies was created by 
the necessity of the Marathas They had, if they washed to move from Pam 
pat, to come out m a body all togetlier, leaving no base with reserves behmd 
Mimad “^lahs position was the rcvcisc He stood on his ground well en- 
trenched He was not out to carry Ins bag and baggage vntli woiicnfolk past 
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the enemy Jme, as the ]\farathai had to do Hjs defensive position ^yas notv 
as strong as that of the Marathas at Pampat Ahmad Shall took full ad 
vantage of this situation Only the fighting force was first sent to the front, 
the rest domg all their duties in the usual manner They could cook their 
food and have their meals before the Maratha onslaught could reach them 
The Shahs personal troops had, a? usual, been kept as a reserve Ahmad 
Shah seems to have taken the precaution to keep his main body of troops in 
tact in all his battles and not only at Pampat He would make the second 
rate troops face the enemy first and wear them out Later on, at the cntical 
juncture, he would rush m with his fresh, unexhausted troops and complete 
the victory His methodology was thus quite different from the Indian practice 
since the days of the Mahabharata battle In all the noted Indian battles in 
history, the chief general was always at the fore front, and at his fall the bat- 
tles ended in a rout The battles were fouglit for the general, and with his 
fall no motive remamed for the troops to fight any longer Ahmad Shah, m 
fact, was the precursor of the European mode of warfare, wherein a general 
seldom takes a personal part m the fight In a composite fight he would make 
his allies face the brunt of the battle and expose tlicm to severe casualties 
He himself would come in last when the result hung m the balance, thus leaving 
a preponderating force with him to take charge of the spoils and not leave an 
upper hand to others in case of a dispute later on The ongmal Hindu prac- 
tice of fighting with a general at the head of the army had been handed down 
even to the Muslim rulers of India They also foUovscd tlic same mode The 
Marathas revolutionised the old system by their guerilla mode m which a 
face to face battle was to be avoided But Sadashivrao Bhau had now again 
brought the original vogue into fashion with tlie lieJp of the tramed infantry 
and Its park of artillery Unfortunately for him he had to pract-se this mode 
under very adverse circumstances now 

Thus the cntical hour of the battle, wlicn tlie Marathas could pos- 
sibly have given a different turn to it, passed away with the army standing ex- 
hausted and bewildered by the very first effort Sir Jadunath thmks® lliat be- 
cause ‘ Bhau had no squadron of cavalry in heavy armour and mounted on 
powerful horses ready to charge in dose order and cut its way like a solid 
wedge through the shaken Durram ranks,” he could not complete his initial 
success He also thinks that because the Maratha troops did not carry roast , 
meat and dry bread in their saddle bags and water in leather bottles to refresh 
and remvigoratc themselves easily m the field on account of their caste suscepti 
bihties v?ith its dread of its defiling touch, they could not recoup themselves 
m time so as to follow their imtial success with further advantage Though these 
causes are true so far as they go, «e do not think that these decided the line 
of acuon taken by Bhau He knew that Ahmad Shah with his entrenched 
camp was behind the Wazir’s Imc, and the possibihty of marching through 
it was very remote At the same tunc he was neither prepared to expose his 
camp to Afghan butchery as long as he lived, nor would he break the square 
formation deuded upon the previous night, and run past Ibrahim Khan’s in- 
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fantry through the gaps created by it and forsake him, going back on his 
promise An>^vay, the possibihty of savmg the mam centre with the most 
important personages on the Maratha side, passed away by one o’clock tvhen 
the Wazir ralUed his troops and began the fight again 

Now the battle entered its most desperate stage The fight was a close 
combat with sivord, spear, lance, dagger and knife, both sides vehemently 
chargmg each other This went on for an hour or so, and then ‘ by Ahmad 
Sultan’s good fortune" an arrow struck Vishwasrao, killing him outright He 
fell from his horse The news of Vishwasrao’s death spread like wild fire 
throughout the Maratha camp m a very short tunc, and it had a very dis- 
astrous e/Tcct on the morale of the fighters thenceforward When Bhau heard 
of It, he also ivas very much affected He ordered that the corpse should be 
placed on an elephant so as to keep it safe from being trodden upon, and then 
ordered a last charge But by this time the news was beginning to have its 
effect Timid men, it seems, lell back and began to leave the field, saving them- 
selves as best as they could, and in a short tune Bhau’s flanks seem to have 
completely deserted Kaslinaj wntes that, all of a sudden, the field became 
clear, tlie Maratha army havmg vanished enurely, and none remained in the 
field except heaps of corpses here and there 

Besides the news of Vishwasrao’s death, another cause which created 
panic in the Maratha camp was the behaviour of 2,000 Afghans, employed 
by the Marathas and working under Vjttbal Shivdco The sentiment and aim 
of the Marathas m this war under discussion is ircidentally well illustrated 
thereby They were not fightmg against the Muslims, not even the foreign 
Afghan ifuslims, but against Ahmad Shah Abdah vvho wished to interfere 
in Indian politics and bring foreign pressure on the solution of Indian problems 
This existence of the Afghan troois serving under the Marathas is not men- 
t oned by Kashiraj at all But it is found in both the Ka fi)at and Bakkar of 
Bhau m Marathi It is also testified by Bhau’s correspondence with Govmd- 
pant Bundelc ® It is not clear to which of the Afghan tnbes these dissatisfied, 
renegade troops belonged They may even be Indian Ruhclas Be that as 
It may, these troops, employed without forethought, became a source of great 
havoc at this critical juncture To disimguish them from tlie Afghans on 
Abdah’s side, they had been given a badge of an ochre coloured headdress’ after 
the Maratlia fashion They were standmg behmd Viithal Shivdeo’s troops to 
the left hand side of Bhau As soon as tliey heard of Vishwasrao’s fall, they 
treacherously threw away their badges and began to loot the Maratha camp 
adjoming them, cu-culating tlie news of Uie Maratha defeat with exaggerated 
accounts The non combatants, consisung of two lakhs of persons, naturally 
thought that the Afghans had now penetrated the Maratha hues, and they 
took to their heels Vitthal Shivdco also began to fall back as a result, m- 
stead of trying to check these Afghans m their nefarious activiUcs Thus it 
was that Kashiraj found the 2 ^Iaratha side suddenly deserted and the field 
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Cleared Now only a few hundred troops surrounding Bhau rema ncd at the 
front in the centre of the line 

On the left hand side the Ruhclas now reinforced with fresh troops, 
began their attack s multancously A\ith that of the Wazir at the centre In 
the consequent battle Damaji Gaikawad, Antaji Manakeshwar and Yashwant 
rao Pawar fell back defeated unable to stand the heavy slaughter by the con 
secutive rounds of matchlock fire from the Ruhela side They could not 
male a united stand in one place Ibrahim Klian went forth and mixed his 
troops amongst the Ruhe’as heavily firing his last salvoes but was himsc’f 
wounded and carried a pnsonei by the Ruhelas His son and brother n law 
died in the effort Pract cally the whole of his corps seems to have died on the 
battlefield fighting to the last Yashwantrio Pawar also was cut to pieces 
Damaji Gaikawad received three wounds but retreated safely with his im 
mediate civil assistants® Antaji Manakeshwar jlso with h-s usual caut ous* 
ness retreated just in ume to save himself uncovering the left side of the 
Marathas The Ruhe as now closed upon the left flank of Bhau’s personal 
cavalry 

On the left hand side of Bhau, Samshcr Bahadar was standing He 
behaved on that day as a worthy scion of the Peshvva family and fought to 
the last To his r ght were standing the Shindc^ Tukoji, Mahadji and Janakoji 
Their oppoatca on the Abdali side were Shuja ud daulah and Najib Khan 
At the beginning of the battle at 9 a m the distance between the Ruhela front 
and the Shinde line was more than three miles Najib was the coo’est brain 
on the Abdali side never losing h^ head and never acting impetuously On 
this day he seems to have acted with perfect calculation the Maratha 
plan of the battle tvas to march on to the riverside before the evemng and 
not to fight a battle, naturally no one from the Shinde side advanced to at- 
tack Shuja or Najib Besides, there was a great distance intervening between 
ticm Najib used ths respite to act m a systematic manner He turned all 
hi troops into mfantty, dismounting even his cavalry from Uteir horses Then 
with h s 1 5 000 troops he slowly advanced on foot, throwing up earth works in 
front at each quarter of a mile That is to say, the sappers and otliers raised 
a breast wrrk of sand and earth a few steps in front of the line one cubit high, 
which afforded a shelter to the stooping infantry and prepared trenches where 
the Ruhela mfantry advanced and crouched down Najib had a vast quantity 
of rockets with him He would fire a volley of 2,000 rockets all at once from 
his advanced trenches Tli^ had the effect of darkening the ground and the 
sky with their smoke and their noise created a sort of terror very useful for 
frghtcnmg away any advancing force Kashiraj sa>s that the troops of the 
Shmdc conu igent wanted to attack Najib, but they got no chance on account 
of this fire \\ e think otherwise Bhau had wtsc1> kept the Slundc and Holkar 
conungents with their beaten troops— beaten by Abdali himself m three or four 
fights during the last two years— to the rear flanks of his advancing square so 
as not to demoraLse other troops by thar chicken hearted bchanour m an 
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cncrgcnc) In one sense thej were in a position act belter than others, 
baling a firet-hand cxpcncncc of ihc \bdah taclic* This lime they were 
actmg accordingl), never breaking their line and never acting impciuousK 
as m a Maratlia charge It means thej obeved the orders of the Commander 
m Chief and would not offer battle themselves unless attacked Najib could 
gam only one and a half Aoi, i c , not more tlian two miles m four hours b> 
this method, according to Kashiraj’s measure B . one o’clock, he came wathin 
the firmg distance of the Shindc contingent and began attack on it Th,s 
had the c/Tcct, it ^eems of pushing the from ranks of the Shmde line to its left 
towards the cciitie and ‘tcparating them from their rear The news cf Vish 
. wasraos fall bv this tune had created terror m the Shmde contingent also 
Janakoji and Tukoji, as the mo^t intimate and Io>al servants of the Peshwa 
pushed thcmselvt> to Bhau’s side to see what had happened and rally the cen 
trc. Sabaji and Mahadji turned back tovvards Holkars contingent and thus 
created a gap in tlielmc lhroi>gh vihich Kajibs Ruhclas pressed forward Shah 
Pasand Khan, who vvas to the left hand side of Majib and had been ordered 
to support the flank attack of the Ruhclas on that side, followed clo e at the 
heels of Najib so as not to allow the Marathas to run that wa> It is not 
known when the Holkar and Shmde contingents, whch fled away from the 
field of battle, actually left the field Ccrtainl> it was not before the news of 
Vishwasraos fall became known, i c, a p m But aitcr that thc> seem to have 
soon taken to their heels, ^ and never once came into direct contact with the 
Ughans or the Ruhc'as We have no faith m the widcl) espressed belief that 
Mdharrao had an understanding with Najib who allowed him to escape 
unscathed He had, perhaps, selected his own pos non m the rear, or Bhau 
had wisely and knowingly placed him there Fortunately for him, the opposite 
s.de under Shah Pasand Khan vvould not leave the.r original posiuon at the 
front astride the Mughal Grand Trunk Road near the village of Siwa Had 
Shah Pasand I^ian left lus place he would have allowed a clear pvsagc to 
the Maiatha troops at the rear along the cas cst road Shah Pasand Khan 
could not break the battle array, and Malharrao would not swerve to tlie rght 
and breal; the marching square But after i p m , when Ahmad Shah ordered 
s multancous flank attack on Bhau’s centre to aid the frontal attack of the 
Wazir, Shall Pasand Khan naturally swerved obliquely to the right As Najib 
had also by this time advanced sjslcmaucall) on the flaiik of Sh nde, tJicre wa^ 

, no problem for Shah Pasand Khan to break the fighting line and create a gap 
for the Afarathas to escape, though i(s natural result was to free the Maratha 
nght rear from the watch of Shah Pasand Khan’s flank advance Malharrao’s 
whole life philosophy was based not on honour and prestige but on profit and 
c-cape The Marathi adage which sa>s that ‘ if the head remains whole, one 
can have eighty five turbans to wear,” seems to have been old Malharrao’s 
guidmg prmciple wh-ch he naturiUy followed at th-s juncture Half the 
Shmde conungent under Sabaji Shmde, Khanaji Jadhav and Janrao \Vable, 
uh eh had separated itself from. Janakoji ard Tukoji, also jomed Holkar m 
his flight Tjnlcss they had a clear start of two hours, it is difficult to believe 
that they could have escaped unhurt to the extent they did Malharrao was 
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very old now and had scarcely strength to nde s\viftly enough to save his 
life It ^vas only because of his early start that he was not overtaken by tlie 
pursuing Afghans after the final rout 

In the meantime at the centre, Bhau tried to rally as many of his 
troops as he could, and fought to the last Janakoji and Tukoji joined him 
m this last effort Najib had succeeded m separating half the Shmde contm* 
gent from the other and clooing upon its heels His position at 3 p m was 
in the gap created by the escape of the Shindc contmgent, and Shah Pasand 
Khan was immediately at his back This position meant that Bhau’s escape 
was now closed The mam attack on Bhau came from the personal slaves 
of Ahmad Shah He had divided his 6,000 slaves into three parties, and 
placed each of them on the flanks of Bhau Bhau’s front was now closed by 
the ^Vazl^ and the rear by Shah Pasand Khan and Barkhurdar Khan On 
the flanks, the 6,000 fresh troops began to fire incessantly and simultaneously 
This, combined with the frontal fire of swivel gu^is, made it impossible for the 
centre to swerve to any side, and they were turned mto a knot which twisted 
Itself this way and that at each attack until completely withered away by 
death Nana Fadms reports that Bhau was fighung to the last, till fifty horse- 
men remained by his side After iliat Nana Fadms was separated from Bhau and 
went back towards Pampat What happened to Bhau afterwards nobody ex- 
actly knows Tukoji Shmde, Sonaji Bhapkar and many other captains of note 
lost their lives m the lost desperate fight Bhau would not take even a last 
chance of escape though advised to do so by Tukoji Shmde, and was thus 
slaughtered by someone somewhere at last We take Kashiraj’s account of 
the findmg of Bhau’s trunk first and his head afterwards as true, though we 
do not believe m the story of Bhau’s last struggle as reported by a Durram 
soldier and put down m wnlmg by Kashuraj, because it would not stand criti- 
cism Janakoji was wounded and was made a prisoner by Barkhurdar Khan 

The battle seems to have ended finally by 4 p m , when Nana Fadms, 
separated from Bhau, turned his face towards Pampat Already many of the 
civilians had gathered tlicre after early separating Uiemsclvcs from tlie centre 
Thus It was that Ramaji Anant Dabholkar, Bapuji Ballal Phadke and Nana 
Fadms met together These three had good horses and therefore they were 
able to cut their way back to Pampat When Nana Fadms reached Pampat 
it was already 5 p si Taking the advice of experienced Ramajipant, all of 
them left thar horses and baggage and donned the garbs of ill clad beggars ' 
\s Ramajipant knew the geography of those parts v\ell, he led the party out, 
going west After it was dark they started their trek, but before they could 
cover one kos they were attacked three or four tunes and searched by the 
Afghans Each tune they could they cut off ten or twenty of the party till they 
covered a great distance, some twelve or more miles to the south west. Upto 
this pomt the three had kept together But agam the Afghans came and wounded 
Ramaji and Bapuji who thus feU bchmd \Veak Nana Fadms swerved mto 
tall grass and was thus saved, his frail figure probably creatmg compassion 
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amongst the assailants He proceeded stiU farther when again a party at- 
tacked him, drawing him out of the tall grass \vhere he was hiding Here 
agam some old soldier took pity on the boy and thus he was finally saved 
Because it ivas the eighth da) of the bnght half of the lunar month, the moon 
was shimng overhead in the evemng till she set after midmght This circum 
stance, ivhile it was useful to some m covering their flight, was also responsible 
for the long pursuit by the Afghan troops over that plain and the heavy 
slaughter of non combatants ruftmng on foot for their lives But many more 
were killed by the surrounding villagers who had suffered ternbly during the 
last three months by the constant tramp of soldiers The Karnal Gazetteer has 
recorded that the village^ of Phurlak, (twelve miles to the north), Bala (fifteen 
mifes to the north west), and Dahar (six miles to the south west of Pampat) 
had migrated to other areas forsaking their sites This vviE give an idea of 
the devastation wrought in the surrounding area It is not- recorded as to 
when the elephant on which Bhau’s wife, Parvatibai, Nana. Tadms’s mother 
and Wife were seated, got itself separated from the other troops From the 
Maratha chromcles it appears that this elephant was not far behind Bhau’s 
line of battle Once her dephant touched the elephant on which Vlshwasrao’s 
corpse had been placed covered under some cloth Then only she came to 
know of Vishwasrao’s death and began to weep and wail If this fact is truly 
reported, it means that she was half a mile behind the fighting line The 
chronicles report that one captain with 500 shepherds" had been specially ap 
pomted for the protection of Parvatibai The name 0/ this captain is given as 
Visaji Krishna Jogdand, a name which is not found mentioned m any original 
document He had been ordered to follow the army to Delhi if it success 
fully cut its passage through the Afghan lines, but if the battle turned into 
a defeat, as soon as Bbau’s fall was reported, he should cut off Panatibai so 
as to avoid her falling mto the hands of the Afghans But neither this Visaji 
nor his shepherds seem to hav c done anythmg according to order They ran 
away at the first shock and ined to save their lives' Only a personal servant, 
Janu Bhintade, never left her for a moment and tactfully brought her back 
to Pampat out of the turmoil*’’ when only half an hour of the day remained 
She got down from her elephant and followed Janu Bhmtade for some tunc 
on foot Fortunately they met one Viisingrao Baravkar with his good horse 
He took her on his horse and fastemng her at his back, earned her out of a 
sea of Afghans with rocks of corpse heaps in the middle Ucmg a skJful horse 

U Why ihe illarathi chronicle* Jia»e reported ihe fact of SOO shepherd* IDhaitagar 
in MaralJn) a* specially ai pointed for the pruteclion of FaT>atibai is a Vly^ter) Many of 
the folIoHers of Vfalliarrao Holkar were I»y ra te like him Dhanagars fsliepherds) Was 
It IS to suggest that Malliarrao had a hand m the pcolcrlion of Panaiibai^ If so why is the 
name of the captain specifically gireti as Vi»aji Krishna Jogdand’ The mystery o( this 
f^fetence is rendered still more mysterious by the tale of Par\atibai as we found current m 
the region surrounding Pampat. A septuagenarian Gaud Braltnin told us the same fact 
of shepherds (Gujars) being specially charged with tlie protection of Panatibai We think 
that Bhau who was prepared for all etcntualities had done some such tiling for extricating 
his wife oat of tlie turmoil by some safe comparainely nnfrequeijied path only known 
to these local Gujars many of whom must base beta certainly seciiQg in Maratha canp 
^Ing all the*e months. It is not nnlikely that because some of them acted as guides 
through the jungle to the southwest of Pampat that Janu Bhintade and other loyal hlaratfaa* 
vcrc able to cut their way out of the danger sone. 

(p 171) 
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man, he earned her safely across When his horse was exhausted by its dou 
weight he got her do^vn, when another cavalryman, Piraji Raoot, got her 
his horse and thus earned her twelve miles farther on When his horse 1 
came exhausted he also left her behmd, but all along Janu Bhintade kept 1 
company, w alkin g or nding along by her side No Maratha would refuse he 
place on his horse on the road, and thus she was thirty miles to the south 
Delhi when she met Malharrao Holkar and Nana Purandare We have relai 
this event m detail because it falsifies Malhafrao Holkar’s plea as put do 
m Holkar’s Thaili Malharrao Holkar ^vas neither charged by Bhau w 
the special defence of Parvalibai nor did he himself of his own accord do ai 
thing to bring her out of the field Only casually and accidentally tl 
met to the south of Delhi, a circumstance of wh ch Malharrao took full *: 
vantage m preparing his apology 

The descnption of the actual battle is very scanty in Marathi, tl 
given in the chronicles bemg more or less perAinal and not useful for militt 
study The only eye-ivitness who speaks of the last effort of Bhau is the tru: 
ful Nana Fadms who was only runcteen years old at the time His au 
biography is a document by itself throwing considerable light on the ivh' 
campaign It clearly sets forth his own prejud ces but none can say that 
is anywhere untruthful Trom his wnting it seems that Bhau was not i 
aware of the possibility of defeat, and had, therefore, made provis.on for t 
special protection of the tvomen folk As a last resort, it had been decided 
kill them before they should fall into the hands of the Afghans From Na 
Fadms’s ivords, it looks as if Bhau had prepared himself for death But t] 
was personal As a general he had taken care that none other should ha 
any scent of his personal decision except Nana Fadms and one or two otk 
persons like Nana Purandare He had made every provision that was humar 
possible for the ensumg battle with minute care for all eventualities, but all 1 
precautions came to nothing because the plan ^vas not understood, and, if u 
derstood, not folloivcd by anyone with zest, except by Ibrahim Khan Gai 
who ivas the author of it It is clear that the last fight was fought betiveen t 
Maratha cavalry and the Afghan infantry But the majonty of the Maratl 
generals fiarf, it seems, no laitfi in iBraAim's plan and* its possible success Th 
were expecting defeat rather than victory, and as such were more prepan 
for immediate flight, than for a fight to the finish by sticking to their pos 
At the same tunc they knew that precipitous flight at the very bcginnuig iv 
quite impossible, the other troops being engaged at the front It is cuno 
to note that of all those ivho survived the battle, there is an ovcrwhclmii 
majority of old men amongst the notables Malharrao Holkar, Vitth 
Shivdco, Satvoji Jadhav, Damaji Gaikawad, Antaji Manakeshwar, Sabaji Shim 
Khanaii Jadhav, Janrao Wablc and Gangoba Chandrachud were all ag( 
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certain extent, though they were masacred on the \vay, like Antaji Manakesh- 
war and Baji Han Supekar \vho were killed^'* by the BjUuch Zammdars near 
Farukh nagar to the southwest of Delhi Not all who ran away survived 
rather the majonty died as a result of slaughter or by starvation and cold It 
IS certain that some two lakhs of people died dunng those two or three weeks, 
but more died from hunger and cold than by wounds in the battle ^Ve do 
not believe that the Maratha camp had five lakhs of people as reported in 
Browne’s translation of Kashiraj, much less can it be ten lakhs as trans 
latcd by Sir Jadunath 

Another important thing to note in this affair is the absence of any de 
tailed account of the campaign or of the final battle from the pen of any of 
these renegades Malharrao Holkar’s supposed confession is only an example 
of specious pleading specially written to order by some clever senbe Other 
wise no one else even tnes to give the whole account Nana Purandare who 
was very intimate with Bhau* and was supposed to belong to his party in 
poliUcs, is ominously silent about the battle, though he had occasion to wnte 
of the event From the whole tenor of the various wntings about the battle, 
it IS clear that the survivors had come tq an understanding among themselves 
to report it m a particular manner Their additional excuse of doing so was 
on account of the personal and political necessities of the case The personal 
necessity arose out of the respect for the feelings of Parvatibai, Bhau’s wife 
who survived and returned in the company of the renegades, as well as anxiety 
for the health of the Peshwa Though Nana Fadnis, Nana Purandare, Mai 
harrao Holkar and others seem to have been convinced very early of Bhau’s 
death b) the letters they receivd from Kashiraj, Anupgir Gosawi, Purushot 
lam Hmgnc, Ganesh Vcdanti and others, they vvcrc afraid to disclose the fact 
for ats effects on Parvaubai and Nanasaheb The political necessity was still 
greater The Marathas tried as far as possible to minimise the disaster by 
startmg rumours about the safe runniilg away of Bhau, Janakoji and others, 
thus irymg to keep an atmosphere of expectancy for the sudden emergence of 
Bhau and Janakoji at any time and from anywhere, as long as they could 
By this method they did succeed m rallying the survivors and makmg a bold 
stand from the base at Gwahor Its definite political effect is seen m the re 
turn of Ahmad Shah Abdah after waiting for two months at Delhi, and still 
more by his pohUcal arrangement He bestowed the l\'azirship of the Mughal 
.Empire — be it noted — not on his ally Shuja ud daula*h but on the regicide 
Ghazi ud dm Khan, a protege of the hfarathas He tned to conciliate the 
Peshwa by sending condolence messages couched in an apologetic tone, and 
also by opening negotiations for a political settlement In response the Peshw i 
also tried to look at the matter m a political manner without revengeful feel 
mgs He also sent Mir AnvaruHa Khan Tnmbakkar to Delhi with dresses ol 
honour for •kbdali and lus Wazir Shah Wall Kharf*^ But by the lime AnvaruHa 
Khan had reached Kota, he got the news of Abdali’s sudden return to his owti 
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countr> due to the rebellious attitude of his Durrani troops, and had, there- 
fore, to come back iMth die elephant tvhicJi t>as being earned as a present to 
Abdali 


Estimate or the Loss of Hosian Lnxs in the Battle 

The last trace of rcsutincc on the battle-field ceased it j p M on that 
da>, uhen iivo hours of da> -light still remained This fact, together \nih the 
fact of the da> bemg the cighUi of the bnght moon on wluch the moon i\as o%cr- 
iicad in the c\cning casting no shadow and setting after midnight, ga\c ample 
time and scope for the Afghans to pursue the fugitncs and kill as nian> of 
them as passible It is difTicult to aiimatc the number of Maratha soldiers aiftl 
non-combatants slaughtered, but the total was not less tiian one lakh Out of 
the Go, 000 soldiers posstbI> half the number died on the battle field fighting 
face to face Some 10,000 more must haac died m Uie pursuit Of the re- 
maining 20,000, 10,000 dcfinuci) reached Cvvalior in safct> after a fortnight- 
The rest died on the \va> fighting with the \illagcra or on account of hcav) 
wounds, exhau'Uon, starvation and disease Of the survivois, loo, half only 
had run away with their hones, the rest had slowly tru'dged back on foot losmg 
their horses to the robbenon the way Amongst the soldiers who lost thar Iiv cs, 
Bhau, Vishwasrao, Samshcr Bahadur (who had extricated himself out of the 
final struggle after receiving heavy wounds and run back upto Deeg in the 
Jat’s dominion to die there), Yashvamrao Pawar, Janakoji Shindc (who was 
slaughtered m captivity), Ibrahim Khan Gardi with his broUicr-in law and 
son, Santaji Wagh, Manaji Paygude, Khandcrao ^lmbalka^, Sonaji Bhapkar, 
Tukoji Shindc, Dadji Darckar and Narayan Bapuji Rcihrckar were Uic most 
notable, though practically all the soldiers vvho died on the balllc-ficld were ex- 
perienced men Vvho had fought m more than one battle 

In the camp were probably oncTakh and a half of non combatants Of 
these some 6,000 found their way to the non hostile camp of Shuja ud daubh 
and got a shelter there They were protected from the fury of the ^Vfghans and 
safely sent back to Jatwada after the return of Ahmad Shah to Dcllu Some 

22.000 persons were captured as slaves by (he Afghans the next day Of these 
a considerable number were women belonging either to the servant or concu- 
bine class with perhaj^ a few hundred of mamed women, vvho had accom- 
pamed their husbands for pilgnmagc These were sold by their Afghan cap-, 
tors to Indian soldiers Of the rest, possibly some 50,000 were slaughtered 
m cold blood by the /Ughans on the day after the battle for rebgious merit 
Accordmg to Kashiraj, every Durrani soldier slaughtered a hundred or two 
m this way, which is obviously a gross exaggeration, because if we take even 

10.000 Durranis to have done this, it would bang the total slaughter to 
10,00,000' Many persons who had foolishly returned to Panipat in the even- 
ing of the battle and taken shelter m the walled town, were, the next day, 
hunted out and put to the sword by the hostile townsmen themselves The 
Bhau Bakhar reports a curious permission granted by Ahmad Shah to the sons 
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of Mian Qutb Shah and Abdus Samad Khan who were beheaded by the 
Maratlias at Kunjpura with ignominy They ‘nought permission to slaughter 
captured men to avenge their fathers’ deaths Ahmad Shah gave them the 
permit to go upto 20 kos and slaughter for four ghatikas only, but not more 
Thus permitted, Qutb Shah’s son slaughtered 4,000 fugitives near Sonepat 
and Samad Khan’s son killed 5 000 near Bahadurgad to the west of Delhi 
None of these who were captured ali\e at Pampat on the next day were 
slaughtered Their property was looted but they were allowed to get them 
selves freed by paymg a ransom Shuja ud daulah and lus Hindu officers, 
like Anupgir Gosawi and Kashiraj, paid the ransom for man> and sent them 
back with a safe escort Many of the fugitives possibly lost their hves because 
they would not part with what they possessed on their body Only those who 
like Nana Fadnis threw away all property and assumed the dress of beggars 
were able to return unmolested, unless they were taught m the cold massacres 
related above 

The loss on the Afghan side can be estimated at some ao,ooo, practically 
all dying on the battle field Three fourths of this number were possibly the 
Indian Ruhelas, the rest being Afghans and other foreign allies 

The Spoils op the Battle 

If It IS impossible to estimate the total number of men who died at 
Pampat, it is still more impossible to estimate the spoils which came into the 
bands of the Afghans and the Rubelas The definite loss on the Maxatha side 
as stated by Nana Fadms*^ was 50,000 horses, the number of all the elephants 
and camels and bullocks is nowhere definitely stated 300 elephants, 3,000 
camels and about a Inkh of bullocks would be, we believe, a fair estimate All 
the artillery as well as the weapons possessed by the vanous soldiers and non- 
combatants Jell -into .the hands sJ the victors and br^ands The total number 
of cannon, great and small, heavy and hght, should be some 300, 25,000 match 
locks and muskets of the French pattern wielded by the Gardi troops of Ibrahim 
Khan must have fallen into the bands of the Ruhelas and the Durranis One 
lakh of swords, shields and spears in the possession of both combatants and non 
> combatants mu«t have been looted by the victors A similar number of javelins, 
axes daggers and knives of many varieties also must have been captured from 
the camp by the victors A few thousand armours, worn by some of the noted 
Marathas and the Gardis of Ibrahim Khan ako must have fallen mto the bands 
of the vanous captors This is as far as die war matcnal is concerned Of 
these, most of the horses and bullocks and elephants were m a half starved con- 
dition, unable to walk even a short distance These were sold by the Afghans 
to the Indian soldiers at almost nominal paces Many of these must havr 
perished before reaching the homes of their buyers as no fodder was availabh 
anywhere m the vicimty of Pampat and Delhi Many of the bullocks mus' 
have been slaughtered for food by the victorious Muslims 
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How much property fell into the hands of the captors is very difficult 
to estimate The personal bt of an average Maratha soldier was very meagre 
It uould be one big brass lota and a small vessel for dniibng Avater, an iron 
pan for babng bread and a brass plate on which to dine A feiv hundred 
big vessels for stonng tvatcr or cooking nee and vegetables m volume tvould 
naturally be found m this big camp where occasionally even Brahmins must 
have been fed on religious occasions, or when on visits to places of pilgrimage 
on the way The clothing and beddmg of an average Maratha soldier and 
camp follower could not have been worth much, except for some big sardais 
and officials who were probably well clad, vveanng costly apparel The tents^ 
big and small, screens and other matenal of an official nature, worth some laklis, 
also came into the possession of the Afghans What the bazar accompanying 
the Maratha army possessed on the last day, it is difficult to say But tabng 
mto consideration the famine condiuons subsisting m the Maratha camp, there 
could not have been much of com, gram and other articles of food and dnnk 
The only item left worth noting was cash and jewellery A certain amount of 
accumulated com should have been found m the possession of the bazar merchants 
and artisans who had received fabulous returns for their goods But most of 
the army and camp followers, as vvell as the state treasury accompanymg the 
army on the march, had possibly exhausted their treasure in buying things at 
fabulous prices, and many had to sell their jewellery and trinkets m order to 
subsist, thus leaving comparatively very little m their pockets or on their per- 
sons Possibly the accumulated sales money of the merchants had been bor- 
rowed by the starvmg mdmduab m the camp and also perhaps by the state 
If this surmise is true, then even the merchants’ money must have isappeared 
from the camp in buying victuals and fodder or other necessities Only the 
unsold and unsalable articles must have remamed m the camp and fallen mto 
the hands of the Afghan soldiers Some 30,ooo slaves, male and female, were 
also appropnated by the victors 

Takmg into consideration what has been said above, vve do not think 
the estimate of vanous writers about loot as correct "Every trooper brought 
away ten or even twenty camels laden with money” is the dcscnption of 
Kashirai Wc think it a ^joss cxaq,g,eraUQn It is tain that tbn Marathas. Imt 
everything they possessed, but no Maratha soldier would have on his person or 
m his pocket precious metal worth more than a hundred rupees on an av erage 
It is doubtful whether even this much had been left with him after ten months 
of march through a foreign country, when lootmg had been forbidden, salancs 
and wages not paid for the most part, and all subsisted by selling what they 
posscsscu vVe know the aftermath of war Ahmad Shah Abdah found it im- 
possible to pay the accumulated salanes of his soldiers and hence they mutinied 
They \\ere, so reports Nur ud dm, completely dissatisfied with what they had 
received as spoils, which they considered very meagre after two years of hard 
campaigning The conquered tcmtoncs were bestowed on the Ruhelas The 
booty had also to be sold to them at nonunal pnccs on account of the want of 
cash with which to buy the necessancs The captured horses were worth only 
ten or^ twenty rupees each* As a result, the unruly Durrani troops were on the 
pomt of plundcrmg the camp of Shuja ud daulah who decamped from Delhi 
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\nthout c\’en taking leave of the Afghan monarch! Ic be seen from these 
descriptions that this great \ictory had not brought much cash into the coffers 
of the Afghans, and was thus a financial failure. While the Marathas had lost 
their all in the immediate as \\ell as distant sense, there >yas no commensurate 
gain to the victors Verily it was a P)Trhic victory! 

Food Arrangements During the Battix 

Sir Jadunath’s charge {Fall 2.337) *^tat rite Marathas did not carry 
"roast meat and dry bread" in their saddle is due to his ignorance of the 
Maraiha manners. Roasted gram and rice were generally carried by the 
Marathas when on travel, together with raw sugar (gur) to be eaten before 
diinling tvater after a long journey. Flour for baking bread was carried on 
the person to be used at haft. ,The Afarathas were vegetarians to a great ex- 
tent, but they also knew the sustaining power of meat in preference to bread. 
At least one reference mentioning its use is available in Rajvvade 10 - 59 , 
ing the war between Janoji Bhomle and Madhavrao Peshwa in 1 769 . Janoji 
for one month was continually on the march every day with Madhavrao close 
at his heels During a march of three or four days in succession, he could not 
make a halt so as to bake bread. The Bhonslc army subsisted on mutton only 
and thus gave the slip to the Peshwa. This clearly proves that occasionally, 
when available, the hlarathas made use of roast meat to subsist on. Of course, 
It is more than we can say whether the Marathas on the field of Panlpat were 
actually carrying ready-made food on their persons, but our surmise is that 
they did. 


Maratiia Mode of Warfare 

That the historic Marathas had perfected an individual mode of 
cavalry movement is clear from its adoption by Col. Skinner in his later famous 
“Skinner’s Horse.” General G. C. Mundy^ who accompanied Lord Cojxber- 
'tERE, the Commander-in-Chief in India in 1830, on his tour through northern 
India, writes of it m the foUowmg manner: 

, *TIie peculiar evolution of the 'Skinner’s Horbe' and vshicli >s most striking to a Ea 
ropcan eye >s ike Ufaratka charge. In tius nio>ement tlie \«hole corps advances in line, 
(wo deep, at a canter or trot, wliicli, h£e John Gilpin's, becomes 'a gallop soon*; and aa 
(hey approach iheir object, the files open out, and e^ery man, uttering a wild, shrill scream, 
comes Uiiindering on with hts sword waving above bis head la spite of the apparent 
disjointed irregularity of the charge, and the amaung speed ot their approach, at the word 
'halt* every horse is brought upon his haunches within ten paces of the renewing General. 
ITte Maraiha charge is certainly well calculated to strike terror into a foe already watering, 
hut Its real physical effect upon staunch troops must he far inferior to the close combined 
charge of our catalry” (Page 165 ) 

The Marathas were known as superb speannen and their mode can be 
judged from the Skinner’s Horse trained in the same tradition 


JOiltAiiv’s Pen and Pencil Sketcha «i ladui, 3rd ed. (1858). 
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boufisgs, tbe fringe of wbicli rearWil near]/ to ibe grouoi}. Here of velvet ezzibroiilered id 
gold and siher • Tlie Mahratta eirplianis bate a ft}le of gait and carnage peculiar to 
diemsehes, and are as superior in appearance to ours tli^ English thoroughbred racer 
IS to the eartlt ‘topper's back. The Coiupaii>'s elepLaut»t probabl) from having been rode 
too }oung, and oppressed Htth Lurllieos shufile aloSg Htlb short step , Uteir necLa bent, 
and tlieir heads hanging vntli the melanriiol} air of an Oafordstreet hackney coachhorse 
The 3Iahrai>a elepliani trides rnajesitrall) along, his head elevated far above bj> shoulder, 
and lus tu Ls standing out lionzuntaII> The cliiefs pride themselves greatly on there am 
tuals, and tAe pleasure in teaching tlieni a variety of tncLs." (Pages 213, 4 ) 

Thougli these descriplioos are dated seventy year* after Fanipal, they can as Hell serre 
[or the visualisation of the Maratha army on that fatal field. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE JUDGMENT 

The Responsibilitv of the Panipat Disaster 

fuE Maratiia sunuors from the Pampat disaster seem to have com 
bincd m taking advantage of the death of the commander in chief and asenb* 
iDg the defeat to his incorrect strateg), wrong tactics and, in general, to his con 
ccit, arrogance and blindness to the facts of the situation Our narrative should 
have made it clear hv now that most of these grounds of condemnation arc 
flimsy after ilioughis \s Bhau vras not a free man m diplomatic talks, tlie 
rcsponsibiht) is shifted to the shoulders of the Peshwa Sadasluvrao Bhau’s 
'iraicgv or planning was not incorrect, but its execution devolved upon per* 
•^ons who were not strong enough or vvisc enough*to carry it out Bhau ccr* 
tainl) cannot be pronounced a first rate general m history Three fourths of 
Ills mental mould was civil in composition, and only one fourth can be treated 
as military in form ^\hmad Shah Abdali, his rival, bore a reverse proportion 
m h-s mental make up The sort of expertness in any matter whiclt comes to 
a man by single minded absorption in one kmd of work only, is not possible 
m a man whose life is divided and shared by vanous interests Sadoshivrao 
wxs, no doubt, trained xs any other Manilla sardar of ilic day for war, but 
that docs not seem to be ius favountc occupation His mind was diplomatic 
m formation and his expertness was to be «ccn m his management of finance 
and admtnuiraiion \lmiad Shah had led the life of a slave under such a 
military master as Nadir Shah from his childhood, and spent pracucally every 
minute of his life amidst war His cxpcrtnc&s was bom of this long, all al> 
‘Orbing experience Such an experience and such penod of candidaicship 
icldom fall to the lot of an average man Certainly none of the Manillas 
could boast of such mining The lustonc Marallias were warlike no doubt, 
blit when compared to the Afghans, must be judged more as civil than military 
Civil men can also become good soldiers if they arc imbued with high idcaU 
J/ ibf riitvc /xv »))}£}) j X^hls as aSicr his hca/i; be caw put ail his 
faculties into the affair and see to it Uiat it ends m success Unforuiiiatcly 
!>ucli was not the state of the Mantha army at Panipat os a whole Bliau and 
others siding wiUi him fought for the name of the Maraihas, but there v\cre 
many othen, perhaps the majority, who thought oihcn»isc. Malharrao Ilolkar 
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lieved in his professions at all. This was the teal tragedy 'of the Pahipat cam*’ 
paign. Actually, it was Jvlalharrao who, in the company of Raghunathraop 
had gone to the Panjab and stretched the Maratha sphere of influence'upto 
\tfock and even beyond. It ivas this expansion by driving Abdali’s forces our 
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THE JUDGMENT 

The RzspoNSiBiLm* of the Pasipat Disaster 

TuE Maratha «ur.i\ors from ihc Panipat disaster seem to base com 
bincd in taking advantage of die death of the commander in*chief and ascrib- 
ing the defeat to his incorrect straicg>, wrong tactics and, m general, to his con 
Celt, arrogance and bUndness to the facts of the situation Our narrativ c should 
have made it clear b) now that most of these grounds of condemnation are 
flimsy after thoughts As Bhau veas not a free man in diplomatic talks, the 
responsibility is shifted to the shoulders of the Peshwa Sadashivrao Bhau’s 
vinicgv or planning was not incorrect, but its execution devolved upon per- 
^ns who were not strong enough or v\isc cnough'io carry it out Bhau ccr- 
tainlv cannot be pronounced a first-rate general in history Thrcc-fourtlis of 
his mental mould was civil in composition, and only one-fourth can be treated 
as mihtary m form Ahmad Sliah Abdalt, his nv al, bore a rev erse proportion 
in h^ mental make up The sort of expenness in any matter which comes to 
a man by suigle mmded absorption m one kind of work only, is not possible 
m a man whose hfe is divided and shared by various interests Sadashivrao 
was >10 doubt, trained is any other Maratha vardar of the day for vvar, but 
that does not seem to be lus favounte occupation His mind was diplomatic 
m fonnation and his expertness was to be veen m his management of finance 
and administration \hmad Shah had led die life of a slave under such a 
miliLiry master as Nadir Shah from his cliildhood, and spent pracucally every 
minute of hts life amidst war His expertness was bom of this long, all ab* 
Orbing experience. Such an experience and sucli penod of candidatcship 
‘cldom fill to the lot of an average man Ccnamly none of the Marathas 
could Ixiosi of such truning The histone Maratlias were war-hke no doubt, 
byt when compared to the .Vfghvns, must be yudged more as civil thin military 
Civil men can also become good soldiers if they arc imbued wiUi high ideals 
If the cause for which a man fights is after his own heart, he can put all his 
faculties into the affair and to it that it ends in success Unfortunately 
Mich was not the state of the Marviha army at Panipat as a whole Bhau and 
othen siding wnh him fought for the name of the Maralhas, but llicrc were 
many oilier^, pcrlups the majonty, who thought othcnvxsc. Malharrao Holkar 
and oUier^, who escaped by running away from die battle field in good time, 
held a didcrcni opinion. Ilicy thought that they were not fighting for a 
supreme cauve Ukc the defence of one’s moUicrland It was the life long con- 
viction of Malhanao and men of hu ivpc that the Marathas outside Malia- 
rashtra v\crc figlumg for profit and not for a cause. If they succeeded in the 
attempt widinut scraiclung their skin, so much the better But if dicy had to 
fall luck m face of higher odds, there was no d^vgracc for the name of the 
Maratlias m case of a reverse Sadashivrao Dhau’s declared ideal— India 
for ilic Indur.s. gmcn.cd bv die Iiuluns themselves— was scarcely under- 
stood 1,5 anyore beudes a few near fncxids, and none m the enemy camp kc- 
tlWJ ' 
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heved in his professions at all. This was the real tragedy of the Panipat cam*' 
paign. Actually, it was Malharrao who, in the company of Raghunaihraop 
had gone to the Panjab and stretched the Maratha sphere of influence'upto 
Attock and even beyond. It \vas this expansion by driving Abdali’s forces our 
of the Panjab that liad caused Ahmad Shah Abdali to seek revenge. Bat Mal- 
harrao had stretched the line only when Ahmad Shah, after first looting Delhi 
and Mathura, had returned back to Afghanistan. Taking advantage of'tjie 
absence of the main forces of the enemy in India, Raghunathrao and Malhar- 
rao bad proceeded to Lahore. Even in the Panipat campaign, Malharrao’s 
idea was similar. He had advised Bhau to remain behind the Chambal in the 
Maratha dominions and wait till the departure of Abdali. Afterwards he would 
ha\e accompanied Sadashivrao Bhau even to the Panjab, had he so desired.. 
Malharrao and most of the Marathas thought this as the real guenlla mode 
coming down from the days jif Shivaji. Fighting open, face-to-face, pitched 
battles on the result of wWch the fate of the Marathas Wduld depend, was 
against the fixed tenor of their minds. They would never run such risks. On- 
the other hand, it tvas the intendon first of the Mughals and later on of the 
Afghans under Abdali to bring the Marathas to a pitched battle so as to dc*^ 
dde the issue in a single fight. As long as the defence of their homedand and 
the breaking up of the enemy’s power were the primary aims of the Marathasr 
their old mode was all right 5 but now that the Marathas had spread over the 
length and breadth of India and aspired to take the reins of Government of 
the whole continent in their hands, the original mode was out of place and 
time. Sadashivrao Bhau had understood this point, especially after coming 
into contact with the French under Bussy in 1751, but Malharrao had not. 
Malharrao followed fiis life’s convicUon even after Panipar and succeeded 
when not confronted by the new type of infantry. He received his coup-de- 
grace finally at the hands of the English at Kora on 3rd May, 1 765, and fled 
back to Kalpi to save his Hfei Thus it will be seen that a conflict of ideak 
and long cherished modes of warfare cut at the root of Panipat. 

Pikr ikrtr JlhWamaii' AUjWtonr dr ihsr ini-irpxraifeu* ifttu' airariluniy- 
accepted criticism of the Panipat campmgn,* puts the whole blame for the 
failure on two persons in the main, Malharrao Holkar and Govindpant Bun- 
dele. We have seen above how a fundamental conflict of ideals and modes 
■’^was at the root of the whole difference. Just as Bhau’s mind was already 
prejudiced against Govindpant long before his starring for the Panipat cam- 
paign, similarly Bhau’s opinion about Malharrao from the beginning was any- 
thing but favourable. Malharrao’s ^vay in politics ^vas to keep on speaking 
terms with all and not to antagonise anyone completely.^ He had kept a simi- 
lar attitude towards Najib Khan for the same reasons. Such an attitude was 
possible for a secondary potentate like Malharrao, but impossible for men of 
Bhau’s position who had to take a decirive step one ^vay or the other. In 1 750- 
51 the Peshwa had suspected Malharrao and even Jayapa^Shinde of trying to 
free themselves from the Peshwa's service and accepting service under llie 


t Raj. 1 Introduction. 
^Purandare, 1.287, 293 



CHAPTER Vn 
THE JUDGMENT 

The Responsibility of the Pampat Disaster 

The Maratha survivors from the Pampat disaster seem to have com 
bined in taking advantage of the death of the commander m chief and ascrib- 
ing the defeat to his incorrect strategy, wrong tactics ^nd, m general, to his con 
ceit, arrogance and bhndness to the facts of the situation Our narrative should 
have made it clear by now that most of these grounds of condemnation are 
flimsy after thoughts As Bhau was not a free man in diplomatic talks, the 
responsibility is shifted to the shoulders of the Peshwa Sadashivrao Bhau s 
straieg) or planning was not incorrect, but its execution devolved upon per 
';ons who were not strong enough or wise enough*to cany it out Bhau cer- 
tainly cannot be pronounced a first rate general m history Three fourths of 
his mental mould was civil in composition, and only one fourth can be treated 
as military in form Ahmad Shah Abdah, his nval, bore a reverse proportion 
in h^ mental make up The sort of expertness in any matter which comes to 
a man by smgle minded absorption m one kind of work only, is not possible 
m a man whose life is divided and shared by various interests Sadashivrao 
was no doubt, trained as any other Maratha sardar of the day for war, but 
that docs not seem to be his favourite occupation His mind was diplomatic 
m formation and his expertness was to be seen in his management of finance 
and admmistratton Ahmad Shah had led the life of a slave under such a 
military master as Nadir Shah from his childhood, and «pcnl practically every 
minute of his life amidst war His expertness was bom of this long, aU ab 
‘orbing expenence Such an expencnce and such period of candidaieship 
seldom fall to the lot of an average man Certainly none of the Marathas 
could boast of such training The histone Marathas were war like no doubt, 
but when compared to the Afghans, must be judged more as civil than military 
Civil men can also become good soldiers if they are imbued with high ideals 
If the cause for which a man fights is after his own heart, he can put all his 
faculucs into the affair and see to it that it ends m success Unfortunately 
such was not the state of the Maratha army at Pampat as a whole Bhau and 
others siding vMih him fought for the name of the Marathas, but there were 
many others, perhaps the majonly, who thought otherwise hlalharrao Holkar 
and others, who escaped by running away from the battle field in good lime, 
held a different opinion They thought that they were not fighting for a 
supreme cause like the defence of one s motherland It was the life long con 
vacuon of Malharrao and men of his type that the Marathas outside Maha 
rashtra were fighung for profit and not for a cau‘c If they succeeded in the 
attempt without scratching their skm, so much the better But if they had to 
fall back in face of higher odds, there v\as no disgrace for the name of the 
Marathas m case of a reverse Sadashivrao Bhau’s declared ideal — India 
for Uic Indians, governed by the Indians themselves — was scarcely under- 
stood \xf anyone besides a few near fnends, and none in the enemy camp U- 
11C61 
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Ueved in profc^ons at all This was the real tragedy of the Panipat cam* 
paign Actually, It nas Malharrao who, m the company of Raghunathrao^ 
had gone to the Panjab and stretched the Maratha sphere of influence upto 
\itock and even bejond It was this expansion by driving AbdaU’s forces out 
of the Panjab that had caused Ahmad Shah Abdali to seek revenge. But Mai 
harrao had stretched the line only when Ahmad Shah, after first looting Delhi 
and Mathura, had relumed back to Afghanistan Taking advantage of the 
absence of the mam forces of the enemy in India, Raghunaihrao and Malhar- 
rao had proceeded to Lahore Even in the Panipat campaign, Malharrao’s 
idea was similar He had advised Bhau to remam bchmd the Chambal m the 
Maratha dominions and vs ait till the departure of Abdali Afterwards he would 
have accompanied Sadashivrao Bhau even to the Panjab, had he so desired 
Malharrao and most of the hfarathas thought this as the real guenlla mode 
coming down from the days xf Shivaji Fighting open, face-to*fac(^ pitched 
battles on the result of which the fate of the Marathas wduld depend, was 
against the fixed tenor of their minds. They would never run such risks. On- 
the other hand, it was the intenuon fim of the Mughals and later on of the 
Mghans under Abdali to bring the Marathas to a pitched battle so as to de- 
cide the issue m a single fight. As long as the defence of their home-land and 
the breaking up of the enemy’s power were the primary aims of the Marathas; 
their old mode was all nght, but now that the Marathas had spread over the 
length and breadth of India and aspired to take the reins of Government of 
the whole comment m their hands, the ongmal mode was out of place and 
time Sadashivrao Bhau had understood this point, especially after coming 
into contact with the French under Bussy m 1751, but ifalharrao had not» 
Malharrao followed fiis life’s conviction even after Pampar and succeedccf 
when not confronted by the new type of mfanlry He received his coup de- 
grace finally at the hands of the English at Kora on 3rd l^fay, 1765, and fled 
back to Kalpi to save his life' Thus it will be seen that a conflict of ideals 
and long cherished modes of warfare cut at the root of Pampat 
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accepted cnUcism of the Panipat campaign,* puts the whole blame for the 
failure on two persons in the mam, Malharrao Holkar and Govmdpant Bun- 
dele We have seen above how a fundamental conflict of ideals and modes 
•*was at the root of the whole difference Just as Bhau’s mind was already 
prejudiced against Govmdpant long before his starting for the Panipat cam- 
paign, similarly Bhau’s opmion about Malharrao from the bcgmning was any- 
thing but favourable Malharrao’s way in politics was to keep on speaking 
terms with all and not to antagonise anyone completely ^ He had kept a simi- 
lar atutude towards Najib Khan for the same reasons Such an attitude was 
possible for a secondary potentate like Malharrao, but impossible for men of 
Bhau’s position who had to take a decisive step one way or the other In 1 750- 
51 the Peshwa had suspected Malharrao and even Jayapa ^hmde of trying to 
free themselves from the Peshwa's service and acceptmg service under tiic 
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^Vazir Safdar Jang * Malharrao was head strong but he had also the knack 
of neatly and vigorously carrying out a piece of work on which he had set 
his heart or on which a challenge offered to him In the dispute for sue 
cession at Jaipur he had taken a different attitude from the Peshw'a and Ram 
chandra Bawa, but ultimately he forced his will on the others and executed 
the thing in his own manner Similarly, after Ghazi ud din s poisoning in 
17^2 when the Peshwa went back on his promise to his sardars, Malharrao and 
Jajapa were suspected of being m collusion with Tarabai and Mahadoba 
Purandare «o as to checkmate the Peshwa s plans for the governance of the 
Maratha Empire^ E\cn that suspicion was ultimately found to be ivrong 
These examples will show the tenor of Malharrao s previous life, and can ac 
count for the suspicion which fell upon him dunng the Panipat campaign, of 
acting hand in glove with Najib, Shuja and Surajmal In popular mmd, this 
suspicion proved correct as Malharrao could e^^’ape from the disaster un- 
scathed with most of his troops but we have no faith in. this judgment Sa- 
dashivrao Bhau very well knew Malharrao’s vva>s m pohtics, but had decided 
to take a different line in this campaign on his own responsibility Not only 
Malharrao but other sardars also were dissatisfied with Bhau on account of his 
financial exactions To balance his budget after Raghunathrao’s deficit cam 
paign of the Panjab, Bhau had put the burden of the Peshwa’s debts on the 
shoulders of the vanous Saranjamdars and Jagirdars Malharrao had to pay 
go lakhs for this debt tax ^ but due to the debacle after Dattaji Shinde s death, 
Malharrao had not found ic possible to pay it m time before the Pampat cam 
paign Holkar’s Diwan Gangoba Chandrachud is found putting excuses^ for 
the non payment of this accepted debt tax Bhau was naturally dissatisfied 
with Malharrao and other sardars for iheir non payment of this tax which 
had put a stram on his treasure purse Malharrao was always a man of tight 
purse, but there does not seem to be any ground for suspicion that there was any 
bickering between Bhau and his sardars on this point dunng the Panipat cam 
paign Those who think him acting m collusion with Surajmal Jat should 
note the fact of his behaviour after the disaster Holkar’s Kaifiyat^ ostensibly 
written to represent Malharrao’s side, positively tells us that he would not put 
his faith in Surajmal and remain in his temtory to recoup himself When one 
Jat zammdar tned to stop him in his flight by catching hold of the reins of his 
horse, Malharrao asked his companion, Govindrao Buie, to cut off the Jat’s 
hand, and drove away precipitately for fear of treachery This anecdote 
represents Malharrao s mmd He would not put faith even in his iVicnd, for 
who could guarantee that the Jat Raja had not changed his mmd as a result 
of the disaster^ Malhanao’s whole manner was that of a very suspicious and 
overcautious man taking no risks The anecdote is supported by the fact of 
his flight through the Jats temtory south of Mathura without sojourning m 
It He took a road skirting on the Jat donunion, but not through it, and went 
direct to Bhind via Agra, crossing the Chambal and the Kuwan along the nver 
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famuna to a\oid the oft-trodden and direct road to Gwahor After Pampat 
he fought against the rebels m Malwa and Bundclkhand In November 1761, 
he decisively defeated Madhosmgh of Jaipur, getting a vsound himself He 
fought m the Rakshasabhuwan campaign and helped in defeating the Nizam in 
1763 Returning to the north, he again joined Jauahirmal Jat against — be 
It noted — Najib All these incidents make it difRcult to bchevc that Malhar- 
rao was treadierous towards Bhau or the Peshwa A man’s character ought to 
be judged as a whole and not by his suspiaous behaviour in one mcidcnt only 

Govmdpant Bundcle has been made the chief scape goat for the Pampat 
dxastcr One third of Rajvvade’s renowned introduction to his first volume 
of letters is devoted to an analj'sis of Govindpant’s behaviour and his dowm- 
nght condemnation, making him solely responsible for the miscamage of Bhau’s 
plans Rajwade’s charges against Govmdpant arc as follows Firstly, he was 
not successful m bnngmg Shuja ud dautah to the ^^a^atha side Next, he had 
not made proper arrangements for Bhau’s transport into the Doab Thirdly, 
he had not sent the monies called for Fourthlj , he w ould not invade Shuja’s 
dominions and create a diversion in that direction And last, but not least, he 
did not cut off Abdah’s supphes coming through the Doab, thus making Bhau’s 
plan futile We have seen in the course of the campaign how none of these 
charges can be substantiated Rajvvaoe, and following him other cntics also, 
have wrongly assumed that Govmdpant was a military captain On page 29, 
Raj WADE puts Govmdpant m the list of renowmed generals of the time* The 
suiBx Pant as opposed to Rao appended to the name of Covmd is itself a proof 
that the man was taken as a civilian and not a soldier He was not a Saran* 
jamdar or Jagirdar maintaining troops out of the income of his Jagir He was 
an ambitious mamlatdar who on account of a boastful temperament, aspired 
to be a captain He had to call m vanous military captains like Antaji 
Manakeshwar, Naro Shankar, Gangadhar Bajuao, Manaji Payagude and 
others for helpmg him in meeting the rebels in his distncts Occasionally he 
had himself acted as a captain, but that was against insignificant opponents 
and m the company of regular troops Even Bhau looked towards him as a 
mamlatdar first and a military sardar afterwards In Raj i, Letter No 244, 
Bhau specifically says, “You arc not now only a Mahalkan You have with 
you as many troops as with a sardar” This means that Bhau was bolstering 
up Govmdpant and asking him to lake upon himself work which was nor- 
• mally not his His age (sixty five) and habits of hfe vverc against Bhau’s ex- 
pectation This was not a question of ordinary times but of a fight to the 
finish Only exceptionally good captains could have done what Bhau asked 
Govmdpant to do The argument that as Bhau asked Govmdpant repeatedly 
to do certain things, it must have been in his power to do it, is faulty The 
fact is, geographically, Govmdpant vvas living m a region to the rear of Abdah, 
and as such he was the only man who could have done anything m the mat- 
ter Bhau could not detach a part of his army and ^end it to Abdali’s rear, as 
ATidalt was sittmg across the path Upto October, Sadasluvrao had ordered 
Govmdpant not to come to the north’ but to invade the enemy domimons be- 
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miss an unu anted olficcr or to replace him by a better one. If Govind- 
pant did not pro\c serviceable enough during the Panipat campaign, the result 
must be attnbmcd to the defeeme system and not to the individual. But 
supposing that Govindpant did not send the funds to Bhau even though 
he did possess them, his non-compliance had little to do with the military side 
in the Panipat affair. Ample funds in the hands of Bhau at Panipat would 
not have brought him the necessary supplies which depended solely on the 
military strength to fetch them. Even Bhau, writing to his son after Govind- 
pant’s death, is not found speaking anything against him. The Peshwa heard 
the news of Govindpani’s death after his crossing the Narmada in January 
1761. Writing a letter^** of condolence to his son, the Peshwa eulogised hb 
faithful services, unto death, a befitting end to a long life of faitliful serv- 
ice. The Peshwa wanted to treat the sons of Govindpant as children in 
his own family. This shows that the Peshvva had no information or 
suspicion of Govindpant’s dereliction in the Panipat camgaign. Balkrishna 
Dikshit, writing from Benares about Govindpant’s end, remarked,®^ “A great 
man has passed away.” Thus it would seem that contemporary opinion did 
not condemn Govindpant. It was only when survivors from Panipat, who 
wtdicd to absolve themselves from all blame, began to put the whole responsi*. 
bility on those who had died, that Govindpant came in for his share in the 
condemnation along with Bhau and BaKantrao. The Bhau Bakkar puts the 
whole affair in such a dramatic form as to lead to the inevitable disaster. It has 
made Govindpant a friend of Najib Khan’ from the beginning of the campaign, 
where he b shown as an accessory of Molharrao in shielding Najib against 
IXiita]! Shinde’s vvraih! Govindpant is the agent who made Dattaji accept 
Najib 8 treacherous proposal of building a bridge over the Ganges, so as to dc* 
lay the aflalr till the arrival of .\bdali! Later on, Govindpant is represented 
as h.vving refrained from attacking Najib’s family and treasure in his trans- 
Ganges raid by accepting five laUis as a bribe. Ultimately Govindpant is killed, 
acconliiig to the Dakhar, not by Alai Khan, but by Najib’s Ruhclas! Now 
Irom vshat we know of Govindpam’s rclaUons with the Shindc family from the 
very licginnmg, it cannot be imagined that he would do anything of the kind, 
epccially a^ijst the Shindcs, There is poritivc proof in his letters to Ramaji 
Anani, the Diuan of the Shindcs, that Govindpant favoured Jayapa Shindc in 
preference and perhaps as ag.drot Malharrao Holkar.'® In Daltaji’s cam- 
p.vign against Najib, Govindpant u throughout acting under hb orders. He 
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Jatdar There is c\idcncc of troubled times and consequent non realisation of 
Go%cmmcm dues by him from 1750 onwards In 1755 \ similar condiuon 
IS found repeated ** From tlic unpublished Dabholkar papers (Nos 159, 163, 
164, 165, i66) It IS clear that Sadashivrao Bhiu and c%cn Raghunaihrao who 
was m the north at tlic time, were \cry suspiaous of all the sardars and the 
mamlaldars m the north®* Gangoba Chandrachud tlic Holkars Diwan 
Ramaji Anant Dabholkar the Shinde’s Diwan, and Govindpani were sup- 
posed to be acung m collusion, and grabbing Government dues by an under 
standing among Uicmsclvcs Blnu seems to have threatened Govindpant vsiih 
animcsugauon into Ins revenue dealings even then Govindpant had not sub- 
mitted accounts for some five >cars So he was peremptorily called to Poona 
and Govandpant was ver) apprehensive of Uic result He wrote to Ramajipant 
his fear of losuig die credit and the fmit of his tlurtj 5 cars' service if the m 
vcstigation against him went wrong He asked Ramaji to help him m his dif- 
ficulties as both were sailing in the same boat* Hts visit to Poona was dc 
b)cd for a >car more on account of local difiicuhics After defeating Sayyad 
Ah /Vskar Kubda «eni b> the Waair Ghazi ud dm to occupy the Mahals granted 
to the Maralhas at die beginning of 1736, seiding die affairs in the north and 
making arrangements for his absence, he came to Poona at the end of the 
year and remained dicrc for some ten mondis He seems to have satisfied the 
Peshwa and lus exacting Diwan, Bliau Bhau sent tack with him two au 
ditors, Jonardan Apaji Erandc and Tnmbak Kmhna Kanitkar, to check lus 
accounts and, m general, to control Govindpant m ius revenue matters They 
lived m the north for three years till Panipat, and sull Uicy could not succeed 
tn doing what Uicy had been appointed to do’ Govindpant became entangled 
in other pohucal matters and went with Dattaji Shindc to die north The au 
diiors, becoming hopeless, were on die point of returning to Poona at die end 
of 1759, but somehow they were prevailed upon to remain in the north on 
Govindpant’s promise to come and settle the accounts to their satisfaction 
The corri^spondcncc between Govindpant and the auditors proves that Govmd 
pant was not cHicicnt in keepmg Iw accounts nor could he be treated as blame- 
less or above suspiaon Why he was not dismissed for his negligence before 
Panipat is again a moot point It may be that v\hilc Bhau was charging him 
with embezzlement, die Peshwa was perhaps shielding him m the affair Even 
after the Panipat disaster, the Peshwa is not found condemning Govindpant 
or callmg his sons to account for their fathcr^s negligence Thus it appears 
that there was something wrong in the system of administration devised by the 
Peshwa Every Government officer of some standing looked upon hunself as 
a small chief in those days Sardars like Shindc, Holkar, and Paw^ar, thought 
themselves more as partner m the empire Uian as servants of the Peshwa 
What was allowed by the Peshwa to these higher men out of necessity, was 
usurped by lesser men Anlaji Manakeshwar, Naro Shankar, Vitthal Shivdco, 
Gopalrao Barve, Govindpant Bundclc, and the Hmgre brothers tned to pose 
as equals m some way with the fortunate sardare Their nvalry had vitiated 
the whole atmosphere, and it was difficult for the Peshwa either to dis 
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latdar. There is evidence of troubled tunes and consequent non*realisation of 
GoNcmment dues by him from 1750 onwards In 1755 a similar condition 
IS found repeated® From the unpublished Dabholkar papers (Nos 159, 163, 
164, 165, i66) It IS clear that Sadashivrao Bhau and even Raghunathrao who 
was m the north at the lime, were very suspiaous of all the sardars and the 
mamlatdars m the north Gangoba Chandrachud the Holkar’s Diwan, 
Ramaji Anant DabhoUcar the Shinde’s Diuan, and Govmdpant were sup- 
posed to be acting in collusion, and grabbing Government dues by an under- 
standing among themselves Bhau seems to have threatened Govmdpant ^vlth 
an investigation into his revenue deahngs even then Govmdpant had not sub 
mitted accounts for some five years So he was peremptorily called to Poona 
and Govmdpant was very apprehensive of the result He \vrote to Ramajipant 
his fear of losmg the credit and the fruit of his thirty years’ service if the m 
\ estigauon against him ^vent wrong He asked Ramaji to help him m his dif- 
ficulties as both were sadm^ in the same boat/ His visit to Poona was de- 
layed for a year more on account of local difficulties After defeating Sayyad 
All Askar Kubda sent by the Wazir Ghazi ud din to occupy the Mahals granted 
to the Marathas at the beginning of 1756, settling the affairs in the north and 
making arrangements for his absence he came to Poona at the end of the 
year and remained there for some ten months He seems to have satisfied the 
Peshwa and his exacting Diwan, Bhau Bhau sent back with him two au- 
ditors, Janardan Apaji Erande and Tnmbak Krishna Kamtkar, to check his 
accounts and, in general, to control Govmdpant in his revenue matters They 
lived m the north for three years till Panipat, and suU they could not succeed 
m doing what they had been appointed to do' Govmdpant became entangled 
in other political matters and went wth Dattaji Shmde to the north The au- 
ditors, becoming hopeless, were on the point of returning to Poona at the end 
of 1759, but somehow they were prevailed upon to remain in the north on 
Govmdpant’s promise to come and settle the accounts to their satisfaction 
The corr^pondence between Govmdpant and the auditors proves that Govmd- 
pant Avas not efficient in keeping his accounts nor could he be treated as blame- 

ilsf A' u’iuvo’ .b? wusr jMt 4^’* 4^:^ 4n.‘gilgeKyi? iaOiv 

Pampat is again a moot pomt It may be that ^vhlIc Bhau was charging him 
with embezzlement, the Peshwa was perhaps shicldmg him in the affair Even 
after the Pampat disaster, the Peshwa is not found condemning Govmdpant 
or calling his sons to account for their father’s negligence. Thus it appears 
that there was somethmg >vrong m the system of admmislration devised by the 
Peshwa Every Government officer of some standmg looked upon himself as 
a small chief in those days Sardars like Shmde, Holkar, and Pawar, thought 
themselves more as partners in the empire than as servants of the Peshwa 
What was allowed by the Peshwa to these higher men out of necessity, was 
usurped by lesser men Antaji ^fanakesfawar, Naro Shankar, Vitthal Shivdco, 
Gopalrao Bane, Govmdpant Bundel^ and the -Hingne brothers tned to pose 
as equals m some way with the fortunate sardars Their rivalry had vitiated 
the whole atmosphere, and it was difficult for the Peshwa cither to dis- 
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yond the Ganges The onginal plan of Bhau when proceeding towards Kunj 
pura in October was frustrated by Abdali’s daring m crossing the Jamuna at 
his back This fact changed the strategy m such a manner that Bhau had to 
fall back on Govmdpants support because he found it impossible to return to 
Delhi m the face of Abdali Herein Bhau was completely non plusscd 
Abdali s darmg could have been met only by a counter danng on the part of 
the Marathas Bhau’s original plan i\as to proceed farther nortli from Kunj 
pura and replenish lus army He expected Abdali to follow him towards the 
north in a parallel line across the Jamuna through the Doab, as his calcula 
tion for the subsidence of the Jamuna waters made him believe When he 
heard on his way to Kurukshetra that Abdah had begun crossing above Bagh 
pat, he should have proceeded farther north and crossed over into the Doab 
by the Budhia Ghat as first intended Instead, he returned by the same path 
and found to his dismay that it was impossible to pass by Abdali towards Delhi 
or to defeat him by direct attack in an open pitched battle Because he re* 
ccived this first check, he had to fall back on Pampat and dig trenches there 
so as to follow a different mode of warfare to suit Ibrahim Khan’s Gardi 
troops Looking histoncall), it seems that m this Bhau took a wrong decision. 
Once taken, tlie only strategy which remained open was to make Abdali at 
tack hun in his strong, almost impregnable, entrenched position, but who was 
to make Abdali attack^ No single valnm captain could have succeeded m the 
move So Bhau expected hunger to do the work If somebody m Uie rear could 
cut oft Abdali’s supplies he would have to move and either attack the Mara 
thas as Bhau wanted him to do or return to Afghanistan without ofTenng a 
battle Placed in such straits, Bhau was found urging Govmdpant to do the 
needful Govmdpant came into the rear as ordered and tried his luck He 
lost his life m the attempt, proving that the work was be)ond his strength and 
that Abdali was a far more consummate general than Bhau imagmed him to be. 
This discussion should prove that Govmdpant cannot be charged with not obc> 
mg orders and doing his best We believe that any other captain would have met 
the same fate and could not have succeeded m cutting off the supplies, as the 
Ruhelas in that region were well organised and vigilant 

The charge of not sending the sums called for stands on a different 
level There is no evidence available on the point of Govindpant’s ability to 
pay As a Kamavisdar of thirty years’ standing, the public as well as the 
Peshwa probably took him to be a nch man ^Vhether he had funds at his 
disposal when Bhau called for them is a moot point ^Vc suspect that the ideas 
about his nches were lU founded Like all other mamlatdars of the tune, he 
was also very cautious in money matters and would not easily part with money 
But there is no external evidence, as m the ease of Naro Shankar, for Govmd 
pant’s havmg spent money lavishly on any work or in any matter There are 
no temples or ghats or forts built by hun, which would prove his ever having 
been an opulent man On the other hand, complamts about non realisation 
of Government dues in his rented Mahak is a theme found repeated through 
out the period under discussion We do not suggest that Govmdpant was above 
board in all his money dealings But the Peshwa s estimates about his vas* 
nches seem to be ill founded Nor do we think him to be an efficient mam 
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latdar There is evidence of trmibled times and consequent non realisation of 
Q)\cmment dues by him from 1750 onwards In 1755 a similar condition 
is found repeated® From the unpublished Dabholkar papers (Nos 159, 163, 
164, 165, 166) It IS clear that Sada^vrao Bhau and even Raghunathrao who 
was in the north at the time, were very suspicious of all the sardais and the 
mamlatdars m the north Gangoba Chandrachud the Holkar’s Diwan, 
Ramaji Anant Dabholkar the Shindc’s Diwan, and Govindpant were sup- 
posed to be acting m collusion, and grabbing Government dues by an under- 
standing among themselves Bhau seems to have threatened Govindpant with 
an investigation mto his revenue dealings even then Govindpant had not sub 
nutted accounts for some five ycais So he was peremptorily called to Poona 
and Govindpant was very apprehensive of the result He wrote to Ramajipant 
his fear of losmg the credit and the fruit of his thirty years’ service if the m- 
\ estigation against him went wrong He asked Ramaji to help him in his dif- 
ficulties as both were sailing in the same boat* His visit to Poona was de- 
layed for a year more on account of local difficulties After defeating Sayyad 
All Askar Kubda sent by the VVazir Ghaai ud dm to occupy the Mahals granted 
to the Marathas at the begmmng of 1756, settling the affaire in the north and 
mabng arrangements for his absence, he came to Poona at the end of the 
year and remained there for some ten months He seems to have satisfied the 
Peshwa and his exacting Diwan, Bhau Bhau sent back \vith him two au 
ditore, Janardan Apaji Erande and Tnmbak Krishna Kamtkar, to check his 
accounts and, m general, to control Govmdpant in his revenue matters They 
lived m the north for three years till Pampat, and still they could not succeed 
m domg what they had been appomted to do * Govindpant became entangled 
in other political matters and went with Dattaji Shmde to the north The au- 
ditors, becorrung hopeless, were on the point of rctummg to Poona at the end 
of 1759, but somehow they ivcre prevailed upon to remain m the north on 
Govindpant’s promise to come and settle the accounts to their satisfaction 
The corr^pondence between Govindpant and the auditors proves that Govmd 
pant was not efficient in keeping his accounts nor could he be treated as blame- 
less or above suspiaon Why he was not dismissed for his negligence before 
Pampat is agam a moot pomt It may be that while Bhau was charging him 
with embezzlement, the Peshwa was perhaps shielding him m the affair Even 
after the Pampat disaster, the Peshwa is not found condemning Govmdpant 
or calling his sons to account for their father’s negligence Thus it appears 
that there was something wrong in the system of admmistration devised by the 
Peshwa Every Government officer of some standing looked upon himself as 
a small chief m those days Sardare Uke Shmde, Holkar, and Pau'ar, thought 
themselves more as partners in the empire than as servants of the Peshwa 
What was allowed by the Peshwa to these higher men out of necessity, was 
usurped by lesser men Antaji Manakeshwar, Nziro Shankar, Vitthal Shivdco, 
Gopalrao Barve, Govindpant Bundcle, and the Hmgre brothers tned to pose 
as equals m some way with the fortunate sardare Their rivalry had Mtiated 
the whole atmosphere, and it was difficult for the Peshiva either to dis- 
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miss an unv^anicd officer or lo replace him by a better one If Govind 
pant did not pro\c scr\iceablc enough during the Panipat campaign, the result 
must be attributed to the defective system ind not to the individual But 
supposing that Govindpmt did not send the funds to Bhau even though 
he did possess them, his non complnncc had litUc lo do with the miliuiry side 
m the Panipat affair Ample funds m the hands of Bhau at Pimpal vvould 
not have brought him the necessary supplies which depended solely on the 
miliian strength lo fetch them Even Bhau, wnling lo his son after Govind 
pants death is not found speaking anythuig against him The Peshwa heard 
the news of Go\ir)dpanl’s death after his crossing llic Narmada in January 
1761 \\ntnig a letter^ of condolence to his son, the Peshwa eulogised Ins 
faithful services unto death a befitting end to a long life of faiiliful scrv 
Kc The Peshwa wanted to treat the »ons of Govmdpanl as children m 
his own family This 'hov\3 that the Peshwa had no information or 
suspicion of Govmdpant's dereliction in the Panipat camgaign Dalknshna 
Dikshit wnting from Benares about Covindpanis end, remarked,** *A great 
man has passed away ’ Thus it v\ouId seem that contemporary opinion did 
not condemn Govmdpant, It was only when sunivors from Panipat, who 
wnhed to absolve themselves from all blame, began to put the whole rcsponsi 
bility on Uiose vvho had died that Govmdpant came m for his share m the 
condemnation along with Bhau and Balvantrao Tlie Bhau Dakhar puts the 
whole affair m such a dramatic form as to lead lo the inevitable disaster It has 
made Govindpaiit a friend of Najib Khan^ from the licgmtnng of the campaign, 
where he is showat as an accessory of Malharrao in sliiclding Najib against 
Oaitaji Shinde's wrath' Govandpant is the agent who made Dattaji accept 
Najibs treacherous proposal of building a bndge over the Ganges, so as to dc 
lay the affair till the arrival of Abdali’ Later on, Govmdpant is represented 
as having refrained from attacking Najibs family and treasure in Ins trans* 
Ganges raid by accepting fiv c laklis as a bnbe Ultimately Gov mdpanl is killed, 
according to the Dakhar, not by Atai Khan, but by Najibs Ruhclas' Now 
from what we know of Goviiidpnnls relations with the Shmdc family from the 
very beginning, it cannot be imagined that he would do anything of the kind, 
especially against the Shindcs There is positive proof in his Icitcrs to Ramajt 
Anant, the Diwan of the Shindcs, that Govmdpant favoured Jayapa Slundc m 
preference and perhaps as against Malharrao Holkar'® In Dattajis cam 
paign against Najib, Govmdpant is throughout acung under his orders He 
escorts the women m the Shmdc family after Datlajv s death It wall be seen 
from these antecedents that there was no likelihood of his acting m collusion 
with Najib as stated by the Dakhar and by Rajwade The Dakhar is thus 
proved to be a prejudiced and partial document It is worth noting that the 
Dakhar does not condemn Holkar for the Panipat disaster, though earlier he is 
shown as acung against the Shindcs as well as the Peshwa. Beginning with a 
prejudiced mmd against Govmdpant, mainly on the presentation of the Dakhar, 
Rajwade was simply earned away m his thought when he alighted on a big 
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$hMf of papers connected ^\^lh Govindpant. He thought that here \sas the Vc) 
to the undemanding of the \sholc Panipat disaster* He so far forgot hinisclf 
as to change the dates of the original documents in ius hand published m his 
first \oIumc (Nos 175, i8t, 183, 184) He c\cn uent to the length of cn* 
tcrnig into a discussion of a possibiht) of changed Eras** to suit his antedating 
of the said letters* E\cn GoMndpant’s caste came m for cniiasm and ts'as 
tagged on to a letter of Naro Shankar, a Dcsliastlia brahmin and not a Karhadal 
^Vhcn a cntic is obliged to fall back on the caste of a man for cxplaimng an 
affair, he has fallen \cry low indeed* Govindpanl as one of Uic most success- 
ful I^rhada bralunins of his time was naturally taken as a leader of his com- 
mumty In Baiarcs, a large number of Kaihada brahmins, wcUscr^d in 
brahmamcal lore, were residing dunrtg these limes They fomicd, it seems, 
more Uian half of the Dcccani brahmins resident m lint holy city Dunng the 
Panipal campaign and c\cn before, a n\*a!ry existed between these Karhada 
brahmins and the Clutpa\ans headed by tlic Djkshit Patankar family, the mem- 
bers of which acted as bankers, diplomats as well as the spintual gurus to die 
Peshwns* Sadashurao wrote to GoMndpant to *^ctUc the dispute as best he 
could ** The language used by tlicsc "^pintual gurus against other castes w as 
offensne and derogatory to their status Caen the Peshwa is once found using 
a word*^ for the Karhadas ( kmbhasta) which makes them rank lower m the 
scale. As an indiMdual, the Peshwa Oalaji Bajirao, was a mild type of person, 
payang attention mainly to po'iucs and ignonng other squabbles Sadaslmrao 
Bhau, like his father Ciiima]t Apa,** seems to be somewhat different, witli easte 
consciousness at die back of hts mmd Caen the Peshwa Nanasaheb was 
charged wiUi being caste conscious by such an intimate family fnend and «cr\- 
ant as Mahadoba Punndarc,*^ his Dtwan dunng die first Italf of hts rule 
Govindpint alivajs tned to be on good tcmis with Uie Pcslnvi family from 
the %ery beginning as he was a pcisoinl servant under Bajirao He was prob- 
ably introduced into the Peshwa family by Radhabai, wife of Balaji Vishwa- 
nalh, who came from the Dane family of New re from which Govmdpant also 
hailed Or it may be that he came to Bawdhan, near ^S'a^, in the company of 
i^amajipanf A'oiKat^ar wrio aiko rtaufcu’ itom i^'cwrc iSiif ilis previous inUinacy 
with die Peshwa family had by tins lime no value m the eyes of Sadaslmrao 
ivho was a stnci task master Hie Peshwa was so overpowered with the sense 
of indebtedness, that he had allowed a free hand to Sadashivrao m all state mat- 
ters, and Sadashivrao Bhau seems to have antagonised one and all by lus line 
of conduct His opmion about Raghunaihrao Dada and men of his persuasion 
seemed to have steadily detenorated for at least three years before lie under- 
took the Pampat campaign Botli military as well as civil sides m the state 
were disaffected toward him Govindpant’s statement in Ius letter to Janardan 
Apaji that the Peshwa had then begun to search m small tlungs, and that at 
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effectual in the end. Individuals, however great and towering, do not male 
a nation. It is the level of the whole populace that ultimatel>’ tells. 

Sadashivrao’s Personal Factors 

In the treatment of the Panipai campaign, Sadashivrao has been 
shown as proud, capricious, self-willed, harsh and offensive in his dealings with 
others. In this, both Kashiraj and the Marathi chronicles have combined in 
the condemnation of Bhau, because both write after the event, keeping their 
eve on the final disaster. But this seems incorrect. The personal letters of Bhau 
in the Purandare Daflail bear testimony to the quite different mould of his 
mind He seems to be a straightforward, shy and guileless man in his cor- 
respondence with his equalsJn the first half of his life before he became the 
Diwan of the Peshwa in 1752. He h found referring every matter to Dhondo- 
pant Purandare^ who seems to be his guru in iht beginning. Dhondopant 
advised him on the points referred to for some time, but later on became weary 
and stopped giving advice. A man who can write in the way he has wntten 
to Dhondopant cannot be taken as proud or self-willed. He fears social ob- 
loqu)"^ and is found currying favour with the Peshwa his cousin and his wife 
Goplkabai, as well as Sakharam Bapu, Baburao Fhadnis and Mahadoba 
Purandare. These secretaries would not initiate Bhau into the state affairs for 
fear of being ousted from- tlieir positions, as wcU as from their unwillingness to 
interfere in the famil) squabbles of the Peshwa. Sakharam Bapu, the wisest 
among them, clearlj writes to Dhondopant that “Bhau is neither proud nor 
easily led by anybody.* Whatever wrong he does, he does through ignorance." 
Of course Bhau naturally felt that he belonged to the Peshwa family and was 
thus to some extent a master and not a servant like the other minkters, though 
the Peshwa seems to have treated Bhau at first as only onc'of the secretaries 
Only after Bhau had shown his capacity' for adminb-lration and had plaved 
a trick with the advice of Ramchandra Bavva, the Peshwa was brought to un- 
derstand the real situation and consented to appoint him as the sole Diwan, 
lest Bhau would go to Kolhapur and become a rival Peshwa there. As a 
Diwan, Bhau is found to be an expert in financial mattere and strict in admin- 
istration. He antagonised most of the sardars and mamlatdars by his strict- 
ness, since they were loose, and undisciplined in their dealings. Nevertheless 
the various Kamavisdars trembled before Bhau and would not get his con- 
fidence. This had a dkastrous consequence in the Panipat campaign, One and 
all had to obey his orders, but none did it willingly. Ail would have liked to 
run away from him at the first opportunity. A general rnust-insp^ not only 
awe and respect, but should also be loved by his followers, a things which was 
not possible, it seems, in the case of Bhau. Bajirao with all his weaknesses was 
loved by his followers; Sadasluvrao was not This was the result not of his 
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ihc Poona Court nobody’s reputation was safe, are true not only as far as 
Govindpant himself was concerned, but arc applicable to one and all The 
whole trouble had arisen from the precedent of the Peshwa’s own doings A 
state servant (albeit the first minister) who had risen by flouting the orders of 
his master could not hope to secure the willing obedience of his servants The 
Peshwa had broken the unity of the state by concentrating power m hiS own 
hands by all kinds of machinations and subterfuge, by relegating his co-mims- 
ters m the state to a comer Now the same game ^vas tried upon him by his 
servants What is clearly seen by studying all the material and taking a com 
prehcnsive view of the whole affair is that, both military as well as civil serv 
ants in the Maratha State thought thcmselv^ in spirit more as partners in the 
slate than as servants who could be dismissed at will The trouble had been 
groiving for a long time, but seemed to be coming to a head just at this aivkward 
time when the state was engaged in a life and death struggle tvith a first class 
enemy All the sms of commission and omission committed by the Peshwa 
knowingly or unknowingly before, now came to visit him hkc the ghost at the 
tabic of Macbeth Panipat thus proved to be the culrmnation of all previous 
defects in the Maratha system, and was not the result of one man’s misbe- 
haviour or default That Sadashivrao Bhau waS already prejudiced against 
Govindpant, we hate seen The Peshwa was conscious of this fact and so 
had written to Govindpant, early m May 1760, to go to Sadashivrao Bhau per- 
sonally and satisfy him about the accounts, so as to get into his favour,*® but 
It was too late Govindpant was now acting on the defensive Sadashivrao 
Bhau might have tried to assure him that there ^vas no fear of dismissal in 
store for him but his words had then exactly the opposite effect on Govind- 
pant’s mind ** Even after this Govindpant did not turn a traitor He tried 
his best, but perhnps he could not put as much heart and energy into the af- 
fair as he otherwise might have done 


To sum up, Rajwade’s charge against Govindpant is proved as far as 
his keeping of accounts goes, but not on any other count That the Peshwa 
should have kept a man of Govindpant’s type m such an important border 
region as the Doab, was wrong and injudicious A far better and younger 
sardar was necessary at such a key post A clerk grown into a mamlatdar and 
exaggerated into a sardar was not a fit man for the post But it seems that 
no better men were available to the Peshwa, which means he had neither 
tramed nor had engaged better men for the post, showing a defective system 
of recruitment for filling in vanous posts To appoint men simply because they 
are near at hand somehow, is not a proper mode for running an empire Those 
tvho think of the nse of obscure and ill educated men into impcnal diplomats, 
governors and generals as an achievement of the Peshwas should bear point 
in mmd The machinery devised by the Peshwa was not fit and sufficient for 
carrymg on an empire, even the constitution and machinery of a trading com- 
pany hkc that of the English East India Company was found better adapted 
to cope with the tunes and cmcrgcnacs, but the Maratlia system proved in- 
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c/Tcctual xn the end Individuak, howevo’ great and towenng, do not make 
a nation It is the level of the whole populace that ulnmatcl) tells 

Sadashivraos Personae Factors 

In the treatment of the Pampat campaign, Sadashivrao has been 
shown as proud, capricious, self willed, harsh and offensive m his dealings vuth 
others In this, both Kashiraj and the Marathi chromcles have combmed in 
the condemnation of Bhau, because both write after the event keeping their 
e\ e on the final disaster But this seems incorrect The personal letters of Bhau 
in the Purandare DajUu^ bear testimony to the quite different mould of his 
mind He seems to be a straightforward, shy and guileless man in his cor 
respondcncc v\ith his cquals_in the fir^t half of his life before he became the 
Diwan of the Peshwa m 1732 He k found referring ever) matter to Dhondo- 
pant Purandare^ who seems to be his guru m the beginmng Dhondopant 
advised him on the points referred to for some time, but later on became iveary 
and stopped giving advice A man who can wnte m the way he has wntten 
to Dhondopant cannot be taken as proud or self willed He fears social ob- 
loquy^ and IS found curr> mg favour with the Peshwa his cousin and his wife 
Gopikabai, as well as Sakharam Bapu, Baburao Fhadnis and Mahadoba 
Purandare These secretaries would not inmate Bhau into the state affairs for 
fear of being ousted fcom-tlieir positions, os well as from their unwillingness to 
interfere in the family squabbles of the Peshwa Sakharam Bapu, the wisest 
among them, clearl) writes to Dhondopant that ‘ Bhau is neither proud nor 
easil) led b) anybody* \Vhate\er wrong he does, he does through ignorance ” 
Of course Bhau naturally felt that he belonged to the Peshwa famiK and was 
thus to ‘Some extent a master and not a servant like the other minister*, though 
the Peshwa seems to have treated Bhau at first as only one of the secretaries 
Only after Bhau had shown his capacity for adminu-iraiion and had plaved 
a tnck wath the advice of Ramchandra Bawa, the Peshwa waa brought to un 
derstand the real situation and consented to appoint him as the sole Diwan 
lest Bhau would go to Kolhapur and become a rival Peshwa there \s a 
Diwan, Bhau is found to be an exjicrt m financial matters and stnet in admin 
istration He antagonised most of the sardars and mamlatdars by his stnet 
ness, since they were loose, and undisapimed in their dealings Nevertheless 
the various Kamavisdars trembled before Bhau and would not get his con 
fidcnce This had a disastrous consequence m the Pampat campaign One and 
all had to obey his orders, but none did it willingly -kii would have liked to 
run away from him at the first opportumty A general must, inspire not only 
awe and respect, but should also be loved by his followers a thing- which vsas 
not possible, it seems, m the case of Bhau Bajirao v>nth all his weaknesses was 
loved by his foUovscrs, Sadashivrao was not This vvas the result not of his 
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ihc Poona Court nobody’s reputation was safe, are true not only as far as 
Govmdpant hunsclf ivas concerned, but are applicable to one and all The 
^vhoIe trouble had arisen from the precedent of the Peshwa’s own doings A 
state servant (albeit the firet minister) who had risen by flouting the orders of 
his master could not hope to secure the willing obedience of his servants The 
Peshvva had broken the unity of the state by concentrating power in h^ own 
hands by all kinds of machmations and subterfuge, by relegatmg his co-minis- 
ters in the state to a comer Now the same game was tned upon him by his 
servants What is clearly seen by studying^ all the material and taking a com 
prehensive \iew of the whole affair is that, both military as well as civil serv 
ants in the Maratha State thought themselves in spint more as pirtners m the 
state than as servants who could be dismissed at will The trouble had been 
growing for a long time, but <eemcd to be coming to a head just at this awkward 
tune when the state was engaged in a life and death struggle with a first class 
enemy All the sins of commission and omission committed by the Peshwa 
knowingly or unknowingly before, now came to visit him like the ghost at the 
table of Macbeth Paiupat thus proved to be the culmmation of all previous 
defects in the Maratha system, and was not the result of one man’s misbe 
haviour or default That Sadashivrao Bhau was already prejudiced against 
Govmdpant, wc have seen The Peshwa was conscious of this fact and so 
had written to Govmdpant, early m May 1760, to go to Sadashivrao Bhau per- 
sonally and satisfy him about the accounts, so as to get into his favour,'^ but 
it was too late Govmdpant was now acting on the defensive Sadashivrao 
Bhau might have tned to assure him that there was no fear of dismissal in 
store for him but his words had then exactly the opposite effect on Govind- 
pant’s mind Even after this Govmdpant did not turn a traitor He tned 
his best, but perhaps he could not put as much heart and energy mto the af- 
fair as he otlierwise might have done 


To sum up, Rajvvade’s charge against Govmdpant is proved as far as 
his keeping of accounts goes, but not on any other count That the Peshwa 
should have kept a man of Govmdpant's type m such an important border 
region as the Doab, was wrong and injudicious A far better and younger 
sardar was necessary at such a key post A clerk grown mto a mamlatdar and 
exaggerated mto a sardar was not a fit man for the post But it seems that 
no better men were available to the Peshvva, which means he had neither 
tramed nor had engaged better men for the post, showing a defective system 
of recruitment for filhng m various posts To appomt men simply because they 
are near at hand somehow, is not a proper mode for running an empire Those 
who think of the nse of obscure and ill educated men mto impenal diplomats, 
governors and gencrab as an achievement of the Peshwas should bear this pomt 
m mmd The madunery devised by the Peshwa was not fit and sufficient for 
carrying on an empire, even the constitution and machinery of a trading com- 
pany like that of the English East India Company was found better adapted 
to cope with the tunes and cmergcnacs, but the Maratlia system proved in- 
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effectual in the end Indmduais, however great and towenng, do not make 
a nation It is the le\ el of the whole populace that ultimately tells 

Sadashivraos Personal Factors 

In the treatment of the Panipat campaign, Sadashivrao has been 
shown as proud, capricious, self willed, harsh and offensive in his dealings with 
others In this, both Kashira] and the Marathi chromcles have combined m 
the condemnation of Bhau, because both wntc after the event keeping their 
ey e on the final disaster But this seems mcorrcci The personal letters of Bhau 
m the Purandare Daftxid bear testimony to the quite different mould of his 
mind He seems to be a straightfonvard shy and guileless man in his cor 
rcspondcncc with his equals -m the first half of his life before he became the 
Diwan of the Peshwa m 1752 He ^ found referring every matter to Dhondo- 
pant Purandare^ w'ho seems to be his guru m the bcgmnmg Dhondopant 
advised him on the points referred to for some lime, but later on became weary 
and stopped giving advice ji man who can write in the way he has wntten 
to Dhondopant cannot be taken as proud or self ivilled He fears social ob 
loquy^ and la found currying favour with the Peshwa his cousin and his wife 
Gopikabai as well as Sakharam Bapu, Baburao Phadms and Mahadoba 
Purandare These secretaries would not inmate Bhau into the state affairs for 
fear of being ousted from, their positions as well as from ihcir unwillingness to 
interfere m the family squabbles of the Peshwa Sakharam Bapu, the wisest 
among them, clearly wntes to Dhondopant that Bhau is neither proud nor 
easily led by anybody^ Whateier wrong he docs he docs through ignorance 
Of course Bhau naturally felt that he belonged to ihe Peshwa famiK and was 
thus to some extent a master and not a servant like the other ministeri!, though 
the Peshwa seems to ha\c treated Bhau at first as only one of the «.ecretanes 
Only after Bhau had shown his capacity for administration and had pla\Ld 
a tnck with the advice of Ramchandra Bawa the Peshwa was brought to un 
derstand the real situation and consented to appoint him as the sole Diwan 
lest Bhau would go to Kolhapur and become a rival Peshwa there As a 
Diwan, Bhau is found to be an expert m financial matters and strict in admm 
isiration He antagonised most of the sardais and mamlatdars by his stnet 
ness, since they were loose, and undisciplined m their dealings Nevertheless 
the various Kamavisdars trembled before Bhau and would not get his con 
fidcnce This had a disastrous consequence in the Panipat campaign One and 
all had to obey his orders but none did it willingly All would have liked to 
nm away from him at the first opportunity A general njustmspirc not only 
awe and respect, but should also be loved by his followers, a thing which was 
not possible, It seems, m the case of Bhau Bajirao with all his weaknesses was 
loved by his followers, Sadashivrao was not This was the result not of his 
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behaviour during the ten months of Uic Panipat campaign, but of the im* 
pression he had created during the previous ten >ean. It was singularly un- 
fortunate for the Marathas that sucli should have been the case at thb most 
critical juncture. The respect and awe with which Shivaji seems to have been 
looked upon by his contemporaries was not felt in the case of Bajirao and Bhau. 
Bhau was not strict in hb sex-life, as was wrongly assumed by Sardesai in his 
Panipat Campaign.^ The Ptxiandaie Daftar, Part I, bears ample testimony® 
to Bhau’s extra-marital sex life. Perhaps thb fact had affected the contem- 
porary opinion about Bhau in an adverse manner to a certain extent. We do 
not know whether Kashiraj’s statement’ Utat ‘‘one of the Bhau’s vrives escaped” 
from Panipat on horseback vs as made under thb mbapprclicnsion. 

Sadashcvrao BitAU AS A General 

Sadashivrao Bhau has become tlic scap(^goat of both the sides. He 
b criticised not only by the opponents but also by hb compatriots. The ma- 
jority of the Marathas thought that the strategy he followed at Panipat was 
wrong. The Marathas tUl Uten had never encamped beliind the trenches and 
ananged their fight on die basb of infantry tactics. The critics on the opposite 
side think that the whole Maratha spicm was locee, insubordination being in- 
grained in the Maratha ranks; there was no proper gradation, no link between 
the commander-in-chief and the common soldier. But if vve compare Bhau 
with another renowned general of hb times in Europe, there docs not seem to 
be any great difference in their ideas about the strategy and tactics of those 
days. In the battle of Panipat, AbdaK h.id definitely a superiority In the Ruhela 
infantry under sucli a consummate captain as Najib Klian. Hb infantry 
it was that decided the day by its last tactics. Bliau’s infantry under 
Ibrahim Khan had been used dccbivcly in the beginning of the battle. But 
it was not followed with advantage by the cavalry at the back. Bhau’s per- 
sonal effort was mainly based on hb devoted cavalry, in the use of which he 
seems to have followed the innovation attnbuicd to Frcdric the Great 
“Frcdric had learnt its value, against the musket of those daj-s, by experience; 
and he believed tliat Sc)dlitz in the open, at Uic head of 70 squadrons, was 
a thing which no infantry could rerist”* But unfortunately for Bhau he firet 
came across the Afghan cavalry under Shah Wall Khan and not against the 
infantry under Najib Khan, due to hb formation of the oblique order in the ♦ 
march out of Panipat Had the cavalry divisions kept behind the infantry 
of Ibrahim Khan to support it and take advantage of its invincible attack acted 
in a valiant and correct manner, there would have been no occasion for Bhau 
to deliver hb side-attack on the Afghan front. Damaji Gaikwad, Vitthal 
Shivdeo and Yashwantrao Pawar had been placed behind Ibrahim 'Khan to 
do their duty. They inadvertantly rushed fonvard, before the full effect of 
Ibralum Khan’s grand effort had reached its culmination and created a wide 
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gap m the weak infantry under the trans Ganges Ruhelas Their duty was 
silently to ^valt for some two hours, though keeping themselves ready on horse* 
back for any evcntuahty Had this order been properly earned out, Bhau and 
the magmficent Hujrat cavalry which was behind them uould have had no 
occasion to offer a front battle to the Durrani ^Vaz^r They would themselves 
have followed the rushmg cavalry of these three sardars into the gap created 
by the Gardi fire Bhau’s generalship failed not because his strategy was in 
correct, but the tactics were not properly understood by his captains and they 
to have acted as if it was only a cavalry battle Bhau had till th*n fol 
lowed “the school which taught that actual fighting must not be resorted to 
until the use of brains has been exhausted, that the battle comes in tvhen the 
manajuvre has failed, the seiaure of the strategic position is the hist defence 
of the armies, so that a force which is tactically inferior may be strategically 
supenor ’ ^ Noiv when all these alternatives bad been tned and faded, Bhau 
tvas foUowng Frednc in his hew doctrine “to act on the principle that noth- 
ing can destroy the enemy except a pitched battle, and the destruction of the 
enemy, not the weakning of the enemy, is the nght object of war, ’ knoiving 
that ‘ even a successful defence weakens the victor" Unfortunately for Bhau 
he was possibly the only person in the Maraiha camp who had understood 
thus pnnciple and the overwhelming majority of his lieutenants were trained 
in different tactics They thought Bhau almost a madman to follow this 
method, their heart was not in it and they deviated from the order of the bat- 
tle at the first shock and followed their oivn mind in the later half of the day 
Those who were loyal and devoted died ^vltb the Commander in Chief, while 
the rest fled back from the field as soon as it was possible for them to quit the 
field unnoticed by Bbau 

Not Indivtouals But the System Responsujle for the 
Panipat Disaster 

Jlauyiat -vxas j .natmoal ihsastcr A national disaster exhibits all the 
weak points together >yith some of the good pomts of a nation A national 
ivar fought for the prestige of a nation is bkc an examination for a student. 
Though the examination lasts for less than a week it is supposed to show the 
preparation of a year The physical, the mtellcctual and ^e moral capacities 
all have their play m an exanunauon Weakness on any of these sides is 
likely to prove fatal There arc good students ^vho fail m the mck of time or 
arc too weak to complete a paper There are clever students >vhosc intellect 
often fails them at the proper time There arc nervous students who have shown 
their capacity Uiroughout the year but still arc found Icavmg the cxaininaUon 
hall all of a sudden ^Var is a similar test for a state Ail the weak points ex- 
hibited m the Pampat campaign had not cropped up all of a sudden, but uere 
mherent m the Maratha system under the best of the Pcshivas These inherent 
defects have been very convmangly pomted out by a deep student of Maratha 
history, Vasudev Vamanshostn Kiiare in his invaluable introduction to the 
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book Marathe va Ingraj by N C KsLitMt, in 1918 The Marathas in the 
i8th century had nothing ongmal to contnbute for the benefit of the Indian 
people They were imitator^ and not inventors They tned to imitate the 
foreign model in war, but n^ver made it their own in all its details The 
Maratha Constitution was very loose Their mihtary system was no better 
The policy of nurtunng strength by consolidation had given place to wayward 
wandenng on the basis of the line of least resistance The result \sas as Khare 
has tellingly put it “In peace times the Maratha empire was everywhere, but 
during times of turmoil it was nowhere” (Page 15 ) Sadashivrao Bhau and 
the Peshwa were depending upon the sympathy and help of the various states 
which had paid them tnbutes, but not one amongst them actually helped the 
Marathas during the critical Pampat campaign, exemplifying the truth of 
Khare’s indictment The Marathas tned to imitate the European war- 
machine by engaging Bussy’s pupils Ibrahim Khan and MuzafTar Khan, but 
the danger to the Maratha State of this procedhre has been clearly exhibited 
m history Muzaffar Khan \vas all along a self-willed, arrogant and treacherous 
person Once he left the Peshy/a’s service and joined the Nawab of Savnur 
and was, after his defeat there, on the point of joining the Portuguese at Goa 
or any one else who would engage him In 1759 he tned to assassinate Sa 
dashivrao Bhau for personal or political reasons and was beheaded for the at- 
tempt Ibrahim Khan was personally loyal, faithful and expert, but all along 
he remamed unassimilated in the Maratha mode of warfare The vanous 
Maratha officers never felt any comradeship with huh and treated him as a 
foreigner Instead of co operating with Hun and suppomng him in his dif- 
ficulties, they would sit on the fence and see his eiTort ^vasted, all this because 
he was paid punctually in cash after the European manner, because Bhau 
treated him with special favour and tried to depend upon him to the heart- 
burning of others’ Because he was treated only as an adjunct to the Maratha 
cavalry, his system ^vas never undeistood, much less made their own, by the 
Maratha Shiledare Tjie result was seen m the battle of Pampat where his 
superb effort was wasted because the other Maratha sardars never tned to de- 
fend the square formation nor would they reap the harvest by taking the 
proper advantage of his miUal effort The Marathas did not try to assimilate 
the foreign system then, nor have they done it subsequently Their political 
effort and initiative were then, just as they are even now, individual and not 
collective. The end to be secured was personal nse, prosperity and aggrandise 
ment The leader is the sole loser m the effort, his followers having no con 
cem with It except temporary loss of employment The Europeans have 
perfected their system in such a manner that their united effort does not depend 
on. individual capnee Even amongst them incompclent and selfish individuals 
occasionally come to the top, but they have little power to play mischief in 
the perfected svstem With us the reverse is the case Occasionally good peo- 
ple come to the top amongst us, but still they have no power to change the 
system or rather the absence of system existing amongst us Amongst us the 
individual effort of the best of men is only temporarily and partially effectual 
for some time and ultimately wasted, the nation never denvmg permanent bene- 
fits therefrom Viewed m this philosophical light, it seems idle athcr to boom 
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up or condemn do^vnnght an induidual, ho^vcvc^ great personally The final 
tesult must be atinbuted to the static svstem and cannot be attributed to any 
one actor m history. 

Death of Nanasaheb Peshwa 

The Pcshiva’s death «l\ months after the battle of Panipati on 23rd 
June, lySix is treated as the list c\ent of the Panipat campaign It is almost 
thought as a consequence of it That the unexpected disaster unhinged his 
mmd by that tremendous shock, by the loss of all that ivas dear and v^uable, 
\sas natural enough, but it is utterly wrong to sav that his death was due to 
It As a matter of fact there seems to have been some hereditary defect m the 
Peshwa family tvhich made its members prone to sudden collapse of health 
and v\asting diseases The uneven life of camp and war had something to do 
with It Nor vs ere they free from vices Peshvsa Nanasaheb particularly seems 
to have been inordinately fond of the company of women He loved case and 
pleasure Beautiful young girls* from northern India were always requisitioned 
by him Tlus trait of his hfc had become known throughout India and even 
the distant Kashiraj, living far away m the north at the Lucknow Court, knew 
of it and thought it necessary to mention it at the beginning of his account of 
the battle of Panipat The Peshwa had started from Poona m November and 
had made known his plan of proceedmg to the north to set the matters nght 
at the Delhi court m the company of Nuam Ali, the younger brother of the 
Nizam Salabat Jang But his march was delayed on account of the ‘*wait and 
see” tactics of the Nizam brothers Though it was a condition of the peace 
treaty after the battle of Udgir in the previous year, that the Nizam should 
join the Peshwa whenever there was any urgent necd^ and now definitely such 
a need arose due to the belcagurement of Bhau at Panipat, the Nizam brothers 
would not move from their cantonments even after the cessation of rams The 
need for taking Nizam Ah with him to the north arose in a double sense 
Firstly, his Gardi troops with their fine park of artillery would have been m- 
valuable in a fight against Abdali and the Ruhclas, next it was dangerous to 
keep luch a mischievous man behind, with power to do what he liked when 
the Peshwa had moved north with all his troops But this Was a political ex- 
cuse The Peshwa was entangled m otlier domestic matters also For some 
tune, It seems, he was not keeping on good terms with his wife and had taken 
It mto his head to marry a second tune, though three sons from the first mar- 
riage were available as heirs Matchmakers had been dispatched far and 
wide from the one end of Maharashtra to the other He was prepared to marry 
a girl from any of the three* sub-casles of Maharashtra Brahmins, Karhada, 
Deshasthas or Chitpavans, to which last caste he himself belonged The 
Peshwa’s diary shows expenditure incurred m this search for suitable girls 
where half a dozen girls have been noted The Peshwa had become so weal, 
imtable and listless that his memory was failing and he could not devote lum- 
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self to any business %vith full attention. This was natural when we take into 
account the decline in his health which is noted in many places. In 1755, he 
was suffering from toothache’ which is a sure sign of declining health. In 1 758 
Sadashivrao Bhau^ notes that the Peshwa’s health is not what it should be. 
When at the end of 1759, Bhau started for the Udgir campaign, the Peshwa’s 
health had already become a state problem. He was not in a position to fol- 
low the campaign himself'' with its daily marches. Bhau’s one anxiety through- 
out the Panipat campaign was for the Peshwa’s health. lie, writes^ from 
Delhi on i6th September, 1760, that all problems would be best solved when 
the Peshwa’s health improved. We are at a loss to know why, ^vhen things 
had come to such a pass, the Peshwa was thinking of marriage. It could not 
have been for mere sex satisfaction, because he bad any number of concubines 
and dancing girls at his service. Three things are suggested as probable causes 
for marriage. ( 1 ) The advice of the Hindu Vaidyas who prescribed young 
prls as a cure for venereal diseases. A Sanskrit ^eise states that a tender prl 
below sixteen adds to the strength of the husband; a youthful one makes her 
husband youthful like herself, — an elderly woman drains away the strength of 
her partner; and. an old woman leads her partner on his way to death. (Bala 
tu balada prokta taruni tarunayate, praudha s*akuhara prokta vrddha mrtyuva- 
sam nayet.J It is not unlikely that some such advice might have been of* 
fered to the Peshwa, though we do not know whether it falls under the category 
of medicine or sexual science (Kamasastra). But we have already suggested 
that this remedy could have been followed even by having cxtra*marital rela* 
tions tvith girls, and so i\c reject this cause. (2) The second cause which is 
more probable comes from astrological advice. It is thought that the stars of 
certain girls so ordain that a person marrying them cannot possibly die, as it is 
written that these girls have no widowhood ordained for them in their horo- 
scopes. Of course there is the possibility of the girl herself dying before her 
husband so as to justify the stars. . We prKume that the inquiry for girls was 
possibly based on this point. Though this cause seems more probable, even 
this is not completely satisfactory, because had the inquiry been only based on 
horoscopes, iV wouib’ not have heen ibuna' necessary tb 6nhg ail' these young 
girls from distant places, and there was no particular necessity for seeing them 
unless men who judge horoscopes from bodily features wished to view and ex- 
amine them. ^Ve would have believed such to have been the case, but the 
Pcshtva is found in a somewhat playful mood in marrying, as he not only 
marries, but makes two of his bosom associates. Aba Purandare and Vireshwar 
Dikshit Manohar,® many, side by ride. (3) The third cause is equally likely, 
namely, his quarrel with his first wife, Gopikabai. For one reason or another, 
they had not been on good terms for some time. The difference of opinion 
had arisen on account of domestic causes as well as state policy. The episode at 
Patdur, described in the Bhau Bakbar and Kaifiyat before Sadashivrao’s ap- 
pointment for the Panipat campaign, illustrates one phase of this difTcrencc. 
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Nana Phadnis, than whom no veracious and correct writer can be found, Nvntcs 
definitely about this difference m his autobiography ® The imtabihty of temper 
and in general the loss of balance of mmd, which is asenbed to the Peshwa 
diinng his last lUne^ was not a sudden groivth after Panipat, but was a 
gradual development. Govindpanl Bundele*® notes this change in the Peshiva’s 
temper even from the north It will be seen from this detailed discussion that 
the death of the Peshwa had little to do with Uie shoci, of Panipat He would 
not have survived it long, even if it had ended in a victory have thought 
it necessary to enter into tins detailed treatment of the problem as all historians 
have fallen mto the trap by treating it as a result of Pampat 

We agree with Sir Jadunath** m thinUng that the Peshwa’s raamage at 
Hiradpun had nothing to do with the issue in the north, because we do not 
think that the Peshwa w’as at this tunc m a fit ph^'sical or mental condition to 
help Bhau by proceedmg post haste to the north ft was a national misfortune 
of the Maratlias that the supreme head of tlic state should, in these critical >ears 
not be in a fit condition to direct the affaus of the stale with a single minded 
devotion to the cause of the nation A Shivaji or Santajt Ghorpadc or Bap 
rao would have possibly relieved Bhau by marching to Delhi m the rear of 
Abdali m about a month with all the spare troops Such an exploit was be 
>ond the capacity of Balaji Baprao (alias Nanasaheb), to judge from h«s 
whole hfe 

Historical Opinions About the Battle of Panipat 


That the disaster of Panipat ultimately led to the destruction of the 
iVfaratha power, was understood by Rajwade more than forty five years ago * 
Even before him, other historians had also said the same thing But while the 
forcignere were conscious of this result the Marathas were not, which only 
means that they had no proper understanding of the situation and were thus 
living m a fool's paradise On the other hand, tlic English writers after Plasscy 
seemed to be perfectly conscious of the things shapmg m those times Their 
knowledge and their self*conscjousncs3 ultunately made them the masters 
of India 

A national disaster of the type of Pampat has naturally resulted m cast 
‘mg a shadow of gloom over the Maratha nation But the defeat has been 
treated differently by various students of history, who have given quite a dif 
ferent turn to the whole discussion Evans Bell wrote long ago that ‘even the 
battle of Pampat was a tnumph and a ^ory for the Marathas They fought 
m the cause of ‘India for the Indians,’ while the great Muhammedan princes 
of Delhi, of Oude and the Deccan, stood as dc, intngmng and tnmining And 
though the Marathas were defeated, the vjctonous Afghans retired and never 
again interfered m the affairs of India ” Prof Rawunson writes.^ ‘A defeat is 


^Att Poire YaJt 192, RaJ 6415 
to Raj 1143 
tl FoU, 2.3M 

tltAJWASC 1 iBtroJucUOR, p 4S. 
2 Kashi&aj Introduction, p. xub 
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under some circumstances as honourable as a victory, and never, m all theu: 
annals, did the Maratha armies cover themselves with^ greater glory than when, 
the flower of the chivalry of the Deccan penshed on the stneken field of Pain 
pit, fighting igamst the enemies of their creed and country But, after all, 
the general who wins i campaign is tlit one who makes the fewest mistakes 
i he Bhiusihcb did not commit i tithe of the blunders of both Wellington and 
’'sipolcon in the W ilcrloo campaign He lost not because he was a bad gen 
tral, but beciu<;c his opponent was i better one 

Wc have shown aljoit that these opinions arc correct as far as they 
go But that IS beside the point The wisdom for the Marathas lay in not 
coming to grips with such an ax^kward enemy as Ahmad Shah Abdali Had 
Panipat resulted in a defeat of the Afghans it would not ha\e meant the same 
tiling to them or to others Nobodi was going to invade barren Afghanistan 
and irv to nile over it Instead of consohdaUng and making sure of what 
ihe\ had got, the Marathas had no biiMnefs to march forward, lengthen their 
lines of communication and muUipl) their responsibilities This v\rong pohey 
had begun already with Bajiraos invasion of Delhi m 1736 Geographic fac* 
tors were completely ignored, because they were completely misunderstood by 
the MaraUias The Marathas boasted all along that the Deccan was as good 
as theirs,” but had never once understood the implications underlying that state 
meat Even in their hc> day before Panipat, others had coolly vtolen a march 
on Uicm The impUcation of the destruction of the Aiigre s naval power seems 
to have been understood by Ahvardi Khan’ in Bengal just before his death, 
but not by the Peshwa The short sighted policy pursued by the Peshwa even 
after his expenence m the Vijayadurg affair resulted m his direcUv p’aymg mto 
die hands of his enemy and assured Clive’s success m Bengal A similar thing 
occurred at Mysore and made the line clear for Haidar Ali It should never 
be forgotten that Surat and Janjira never came into the hands of the Peshwa, 
much less could he hive hoped to touch the European atadcL on his coast, 
Bombay and Goa While the Marathas v>crc cxhdanited by their march be- 
vond the Indus, the EnglL«h were 'ilcntly entering Surat bv the back door of 
the sea A big army of the Marathas v\as encamping outside Surat and their 
nav\ had ako entered the Tapii estuary Diplomats were coming and gomg 
and taking "ides in the civil "trugglc at Surat, but "till the English could cam 
on independent correspondence with the Wazir Glnzi ud-dm (a vxalled crea , 
lure of the Marathas) and get a Firman from llic Mughal Emperor (who 
thought hunsclf a protege of the Peshwa) appomiing them the keepers of the 
_ ® jnd idmirak of the Mughal fleet This neglected Surat episode 

h s a flood of light on Maratha politics during ns most triumphant davs. 
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under some circumstances as honourable as aiVictory, and never, in all their 
annals, did the Maraiha annies cover themselves with, greater glory than when, 
the flower of the chivalry of the Deccan perished on the stricken field of Pahi 
pat, fighting against the enemies of their creed and country But, after all, 
the general \vho wins a campaign is the one who makes the fewest mistakes 
I he Bhausaheb did not commit a tithe of the blunders of both Wellmgton and 
Napoleon in the \\aterlQo campaign He lost not because he was a bad gen 
cral, but becau'ie his opponent was a belter one ’ 

We have shown above that these opinions are correct as far as they 
go But that is beside the point The wisdom for the Marathas lay in not 
coming to gnps with such an awkward enemy as Ahmad Shah Abdali Had 
Pampat resulted in a defeat of the Afghans, it would not have meant the same 
thing to them or to others Nobody was going to invade barren Afghanistan 
and tr> to rule over it Instead of consolidaUng and making sure of what 
they had got the Marathas had no busing tp march forward, lengthen their 
lines of communication and multiply their responsibilities This wrong policy 
had begun already with Bajirao’s invasion of Delhi m 1736 Geographic fac- 
tors were completely ignored, because they were completely misunderstood by 
the Marathas The Marathas boasted all along that “the Deccan was as good 
as theirs,” but had never once understood the implications underlying that state 
ment Even in their hey day before Pampat, others had coolly stolen a march 
on them The implication of the destruction of the /\ngre’s naval power seems 
to have been understood by Ahvardi Khan^ m Bengal just before his death, 
but not by the Peshwa The short sighted policy pursued by the Peshwa even 
after his experience in the Vijayadurg affair resulted in his directly playing into 
the hands of his enemy and assured Clive’s success in Bengal A similar thing 
occurred at Mysore and made the line clear for Haidar Ah It should never 
be forgotten that Surat and Janjira never came into the hands of the Peshwa, 
much less could he have hoped to touch the European citadels on his coast, 
Bombay and Goa While the Marathas were exhilarated by their march be- 
^ood the ludiiSj the Exxg,Ush. were ulently eoXccvag SiiraA by b^ck d/aiac of 
the sea A big army of the Marathas was encamping outside Surat and their 
navy had also entered the Tapli estuary Diplomats were conung and going 
and taking sides in the civil struggle at Surat, but still the English could cany 
on independent correspondence with the Wazir Ghazi ud din (a so called crea 
turc of the Marathas) and get a Firman from the Mughal Emperor (wh 
thought himself a protege of the Peshwa) appointing them the keepers of th 
Surat fort and admirals of the Mughal fleet This neglected Surat episode 
llirows a flood of light on Maratha politics dunng its most triumphant days 
Sadashivrao’s defects have been well pointed out by the English envoy John 
Spencer^ four years before Pampat He knew him to be a man with great 
capacity for business, but as hasty and avancious, too The impatience men 
Honed by the English Vakil was bom of ignorance The ignorance was due 
to the defective educational system or rather absence of a progressive system 
marching with the times and adequate for making its votancs able to cope with 
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any situation arising around them Balajt Bajirao’s studies in Sanskrit ivcre 
advanced to the extent of tvntmg \eises m that language, but there is no evi 
dence to prote that the Pcshiva had enough geographical information to cope 
mth that of the contemporarv Europeans Rajwade’s statement^ that the 
Peshwas possessed maps of the Ninous proMnces m India is not borne out bv 
an) positive proof till after the First Maratha War ^^hal knoivledge the) pos- 
sessed was gained from gossip) news or orally from \isitors to their Court, but 
it was not sufficient to make these aspinng conquerors of India \isualise either 
the shape of their countr) or correctl) point to the directions of the vanous 
parts of the continent, nor an undcistaiiding of its correct extent This had 
a disastrous effect on the policy of the Marathas Their avance made them 
grab everything which their hands could reach, but the political repercussions 
of that grabbing and the pressure it would exert on their militaiy machine they 
were unable to comprehend The non comprehension of pohtical and militarv 
facts surrounding them is the chief defect which made the Peshwas act as wav 
wardly as the) did No other reason can explain their actions olheiwise The 
contrast can be best understood by studving the English documents and pubh 
cations of those times All their military campaigns, naval fights political ag 
grandisements, arc found fuUv reported, discussed threadbare and lme« of 
policy deduced therefrom for future guidance Not an iota of knowledge once 
gained, not a point of vantage once secured, not an inch of ground once oc 
cupted was wasted or lost by them The Marathas m their career bad to go 
through many a campaign, to enter into diplomatic talks, to carry on pohtical 
controversies and to devise vanous ways and means for secunng their end, but 
scarcely any of these things are found published for public edification, for the 
use of the vounger students in vanous walks of life A nation which earned on 
W'ars m all directions over a wide continent for more than a century, has not 
produced a smgle treatise on warfare That is the basic defect m the nation. 
Its want could not be supplied by any other means ^Vhcn one finds such a 
book published in English m the very year of the Panipat disaster with de 
tsihd maps, pAjrzr 0/ batiks, ikiistratifms of iho postixh'is of foets grimg a 
Visual demonstration of their military situation, naval manceuvres with drawings 
of the anchored ships, together with their full pohticil and diplomatic back- 
ground, one is forced to exclaim that want of such training led to the Panipat 
disaster (Vide R- O Cambnge’s ll'ar m India, etc, 1761) 

The Constitutional Basis of the Panipat Cajicaign 

The Pampat campaign takes away the charge against the Marathas that 
they were not the rulers of India, but only robbers in the dominions of other 
rulers This one campaign bears evidence not only to the military orgamza 
tion developed under the Peshwas, but also to the fact that they were viagmg 
war not for aggrandisement but for the defence of a principle, India for the 
Indians, governed by Indians The Peshwa had accepted the responsibdity of 
defendmg the Mughal Empire from its interna^ pvt^moi fnr^ tVirr.,.cTii Vit« 
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any situation arising around them Balaji Bajirao’s studies in Sansknt Nvere 
advanced to the extent of wntmg verses m that language, but there is no cvi 
dence to prove that the Peshwa had enough geographical inlormahon to cope 
with that of the contemporary Europeans Rajwade s ^tatement^ that the 
Peshwas possessed maps of the vanous provinces m India is not borne out by 
my positive proof till after the First Maratha War hat knowledge the) pos- 
sessed was gained from gossip> news pr orally from visitors to their Court, but 
it was not sufficient to make these a’jpmng conquerors of India visualise either 
the shape of their countr) or correctly point to the directions of the vanous 
parts of the continent, nor an underctanding of its correct extent This had 
a disastrous effect on the policy of the Marathas Their avance made them 
grab everything which their hands could reach, but the political repercussions 
of that grabbing and the pressure it would exert on their militaiy machine the) 
were unable to comprehend The non comprelieiision of political and military 
facts surrounding them is the chief defect which made the Peshwas act as wa> 
wardly as the) did No other reason can explain their actions otheiwtse The 
contrast can be best understood by studying the English documents and publi 
cations of those times Ail their military campaigns, naval hghts political ag 
grandiscmcnts, are found fully reported, discussed iJireadbarc and lines of 
policy deduced therefrom for future guidance Not an iota of knowledge once 
gamed, not a point of vantage once secured, not an inch of ground once oc- 
cupied was wasted or lost by them The Marathas m their career had to go 
through many a campaign, to enter into diplomatic talks, to carry on political 
controveisies and to devise vanous ways and means for secunng their end, but 
scarcely any of these dungs are found published for public edification, for the 
use of the younger students in vanous walks of life A nation which earned on 
ware in all directions over a wide comment for more than a century, has not 
produced a single treatise on warfare That is the basic defect in the nation 
Its want could not be supplied by any other means When one finds such a 
book published m English in the very year of the Panipat disaster with dc- 
.tiwlnd .ttupJi ^Uvus iiau.lc,y AWustcatmus Sif .the ,nnsvtvnns si<i .&int,« gojauf s> 
visual demonstration of their military situation, naval manceuvres with drawings 
of the anchored ships, together with their full political and diplomatic back- 
ground, one IS forced to exclaim that want of such training led to the Panipat 
disaster (Vide R O Cimbngc’s War in Indta etc, 1761) 

The Constitutional Basis of the Panipat Camdaign 

The Pampat campaign takes awav the charge against the Manthas that 
they were not the rulers of India, but only robbers in the dominions of other 
rulers This one campaign bears evidence not only to the military organiza- 
uon developed under the Pcshvsas, but ako to the fact that they were waging 
war not for aggrandisement but for the defence of a principle, India for ilic 
Indians, governed by Indians The Peshwa liad accepted the responsibility 0/ 
defending the Mughal Empire from its intemal and external foes through his 
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agents in 1752 From that date they had waged war against practically all 
the potentates in India, great and sm^ Jayapa Shmde had waged war unto 
deadi against Bijcsingh of Manvar as a Mughal Subahdar of Ajmer and Mai 
harrao Holkar had fought against Madhosmgh of Jaipur and Surajmal Jat; 
as a Subahdar of Agra, m order to bnng these recalcitrant chiefs under tlie rule 
of the Mughal Empire In the campaign against the Nizam m 1760, Bhau had 
actually talked wth him on the same basis Bhau had received the Impenal tir 
man* from iUamgir II through his confidential secretary Kamyar Khan sent m 
August 1 759 three months before that Emperor s assas ination In it, the Emperor 
had besought Bhau s help against his unprincipled and unscrupulous ^^^azlr 
Ghazi ud dm whose behaviour had become unbearable to the Emperor The 
Emperor had given a carte blanche to Bhau to take over the sole charge of the 
Mughal Empire, with power to appoint his own Wazir and MirBakshi or 
any other ofTicial The Emperor wished Bhau to arrange matters m such a way 
as to leave him in the position of the Maratha 6hhatrapati at Satara Those 
w ho are ticklish about the constitutional procedure cannot cnticize the Marathas 
with lugh handedness in their dealings with the vanous Indian chiefs if they bear 
m mind thjs important fact often overlooked by the histonans There was no 
need for the Marathas to take upon themselves the onerous burden of runnmg 
the Mughal Empire, had they wished only for self aggrandisement As a 
matter of fact, matters became diflicult for the Marathas by the acceptance of 
this burden, because they had to become enenues of all and sundry by this 
procedure But they wished to preserve the grand fabric of the Mughal Em 
pire m so far as it was po^ ble They liad no wish to sweep away all trace of 
old rule and begin their rule anew They did not wish to create anarchy 
throughout the length and breadth of India But they were counting against 
the time None of the chiefs and potentates who had risen m India during 
tlic 1 8th century, had a wish to lose what they had grabbed or usurped The 
selfishness and machinations of these rulers foiled the attempts of the Marathas 
to run the empire on its Mughal basis It looks as if it would have been far 
better for the Marailia slate to Iiavc run its own course without getting mto 
•his. 'wfb. fha, Em/pAa, 'Jna. •£> hiy ‘Jm. aviij 'Ebft. 

cnucs of the Marathas cannot charge them witli not knowing the constUu 
lional ways or want of principles They incd to follow the constitutional way, 
they fought for a principle They understood the responsibility devolving on 
them by the acceptance of a treat}, which they did not treat as a scrip of 
paper, to be torn when it did not suit them They would not sign away the 
nghts of the Mughal Empire even when tlicsc had been usurped by such a 
potentate as Ahmad Shall Abdali Raghunathrao would not part witli Kabul 
and Kandahar^ m 175O, Bhau would not accept the boundary of Sirhmd m 
17G0 In these instances, the Marathas were fightmg for regions ind nghts 
already lost by the Mughal Empire Can any one say with this history be 
fore him diat tlic Marallias had no idea of a stale, that they did not know the 
consUluUonal wajs, tliat Uic> had no respect for treaties or had no regard for 
principles’ Tlicy certainly aspired to be the Regents of the Indian Empire and 
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none can say that they \scrc inferior lo any in India of tliosc days ^Vlth all 
their internal quarrels, no other state m India could muster so many troops for 
war under a umtary command No other nation ivas less bigoted or more 
tolerant in religious and social matters, as is proved by tiic r behaviour towards 
thar Muslim naghbours or their rule over Muslim subjects There is no m 
stance of their having fabneated a document Idee Clive, none ivherc they tned 
to gam a pomt by assassination or inumtdation They did not hire mcrccnancs 
for slaughtermg their opponent m an unguarded moment They would not 
murder pcisons by calling tlicm for an interview They would not kill foreign 
emissaries at their Court No oilier war like nation is known to be milder m 
their peace time actions There arc no instances where the Marathas entered 
mto the slaughter of civilians after a victory, or dunng conquest to have 
created terror It is nowhere noted that they slaughtered disarmed prisoners, 
like the Durranis after Panipat, or uselessly cut off tlic head of a fallen soldier 
as m the case of Dattaji Shindc at Buradi They did not apply torture to ex 
tract hidden wealth like the Afghans at Delhi m 1757 In fact, one feels many 
a time Uiat their comparauve mildness, their humane behaviour their civil man 
ners, their unwilUngncss to gam their ends by back door machinations or solve 
their problems, internal or externa], by swift unscrupulous actions such as mur* 
denng an opponent, or domg away with their unwanted brethren like the 
Mughals, has had the effect of their not succeeding m history Be that 
as It may, none can cliarge Uiem as being morally condemnable m comparison 
with many other military nationrm the v>orld When a responsible historian of 
India like Sir Jadunath Sarkar charges the hfaraUias with being * lesser breeds 
beyond the law,’ ^ one docs not know how to characterize such a statement and 
what standard of conduct and morality he wants to apply He seems to belong 
to that category of histonans-cum moralists “who justify Providence by the 
event and hold nothing so deserving as success To them there can be no vie* 
tory m a bad cause, prescription and duration legitimate, and whatever exists 
IS right add reasonable, and God manifests His will by that wh eh He tolerates 
Men must confirm to the divmc decree by living to shape the future after the 
ratified image of the past ”* These wnters should Icam to know that there 
arc many Marathas — perhaps die majority — who think it better to have lost 
the Empire than to have followed a Unc of conduct after the manner of a 
CUve or Najib or Abdali 

Genekal TirouGiiTS on ^Var 

Mankmd smec it began to think and take a retrospective view of human 
affaire, has been sharply divided on the moral basis of war, and it will prob- 
ably remam so divided for all time Indian civilisation, at least after the 
Aryan impos tion, has not only sanctioned war but has consecrated a parLcuIar 
class for that work and given it the seoind rank in society This is m sharp 
contrast with the neighbouring Chinese civilisation which had relegated the 
soldier to the last place m society and only tolerated him as an unavoidable 
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evil Turks who conquered India and held their sway over it for half a mil 
lennmm were a moving nation m arms In addition, the Islamic teachings 
which they followed had charged them with waging an incessant war upon the 
infidels till they were converted to Islam When the Marathas rose upon the 
horizon of history they had perforce to take to the military profession for solvmg 
the Indian riddle It was a necessity imposed on them by the Epoch and they 
had no choice of refusing it How mild and inoffensive the Marathas otherwise 
are has been proved after the extinction of their sovereign power, for by the 
end of the 19th century they were relegated to the rank of non martial races in 
India m the Indo Bntish political phraseology It means that the Marathas 
as a race take to arms only when they are insulted or forced to as the Chinese 
monk Yuan Chwang remarked long ago m his itinerary Spilling of blood 
never became a pastime with them as with the Afghans On the whole, the 
battles fought by the Marathas were the least bloody, the casualties on both 
sides being as few as possible Their so called ^enlla mode of warfare was 
nothing more than seekmg to gam their ends by manccuvnng and strategy more 
than by actual crossing of swords face to face Having acted throughout their 
career in this spirit, they naturally felt intensely such a disaster as Panipat on 
account of the heavy massacres following it When estimating the effects of 
Pampat on the Marathas, this fact should not be lest sight of 

The best of political thinkers have allowed war as a human necessity 
in solving uncompromismg questions Some go so far as to call it a moral neces 
sity Taking the histone view, certainly the recorded history of mankind is 
mostly a history of vvars waged by the various races of mankind between and 
amongst themselves as Sir John Fortescue says, but all would not agree with 
him in thinking the military force of a nation as a manifestation of its moral 
force At the same time it is certam that m history the military force has stood 
as the test of matenal civilisation if not of moral The best soldier has always 
manifested the highest human virtues personally, but collectively it is difficult 
to characterise war as a school for virtues If sometimes the best quahties of a 
nation arc called forth and mobilised by war, it is also true and much more 
often true that the worst side of human nature is exhibited and giv cn a liccndc 
as a resuft 0/ war U'fictficr a state fapscs into cfegcncracy as a resui’t of fong 
peace is also a debatable point, because for countcracUng such a possibility some- 
one else has to suffer The cruelty and the futility of war for final settlement 
of human world problems has become more and more manifest with the 
progress of modem civilisation and coming together of mankind Be that as it 
may, speaking about Pampat, it is very correct to say that the mfenonty of 
the Marathas, m the matenal sense, became very manifest But on the moral 
side their record is very dean Thy had not fought for the three primary 
(and also primitive) aims of war as given by Hoboes, viz (r) matenal gam, 
(2) fear, or (3) glory It means they fought for a fourth cause unknown to 
that political philosopher, vu pnnciplc, the sanctity of the contract they had 
entered mto with the Delhi Emperor for the guarding of his Empire On the 
other hand Ahmad Shah Abdah individually was also fighting for a cause 
he thought ngbt, viz the cause of Islam m India He tnumphed by his supenor 
power, won glory, freed himself from the fear of the Marathas oacc foj all, 
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but did not gain anything, materially speaking, thus proving the futility of 
vi'ar in the material sense to any party, long before Sir Norman A^CEL wrote 
Ills Great Illusion. Incidentally it also pro\cd the correctness of the Maratha 
stand in the political sense. The Marathas lost the Panjab no doubt, but it was 
gained not by Abdali a foreigner, but by the Sikhs in the long run. The 
treacherous Najib-ud-daulah, the arch^vdlain of the piece, outwardly succeeded 
in warding off the Marathas, but found himself thrown between two mill- 
stones — the Sikhs from the north and the Jats from the south — never getting 
a moment’s rest till his death a decade later. The hated Marathas again ruled 
^ in Delhi and uprooted Najib’s family together with his buried bones in the 
grave at Najibabad. 

The trans-Ganges Ruhelas under Hafiz who had joined Abdali as 
Afghans, also c.\pcrienccd the scourge of the Marathas after Najib’s death. 
Shuja-ud-daulah who had been enticed av>ay into joining the side of Abdali 
by cajoling and threatening, not only left the Afghan side just after Panipat, 
but became the annihilator of the Ruhelas with the help of Warren Hastings, 
thus historically proving that he had acted under “duress” the vsTong party. 
He himself had escaped falling under the suzerainty of the Marathas, only to 
find himself obliged to fall a victim to the utterly foreign English. In fact, 
the ultimate result of Panipat was to make the way smooth and dear for the 
English, a result which could have been avoided only by a victory for the 
Marathas. History thus vindicates the correctness of the Maratha stand and 
exposes the basic hollowness of their critics. Further, it also proves the com* 
picxily of the Afghan border problem, which has not been satisfactorily solved 
by the British even after a rule of 150 years. The irony of history can have no 
better Illustration than Panipat. 
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a superior ofHaaJ, but thought him to be an ordiniry munshi Kashiraj is 
self contradictory m his account of Bhau's behaviour On the one hand, he 
condemns Bhau on his pndc and obstinacy, on the other he depicts Bhau as 
ready to submit to any condiUons mediated through the agency of such persons 
as Kashiraj humelf Noiv to judge Bhau from his oivn letters, one thing is 
certain about him and that is that he ivas never proud, though his tone was 
often hareh and his manner peremptory Bhau should be the last person to 
assume a cnnging role before a man of Kashiraj’s posiuon or to be over confi 
dent about him 

There seems to be <omc discrepancy in the account of Kashiraj, as is 
acknowledged b> Sir Jadunath Sarkar uho has carefully studied the onginal 
manusenpL He thinks it due to lapse of memory or loose narrative of events ** 
We cannot treat it so lightly Kashiraj tclk us of Bhau’s writing his last chit 
just before the battle of Panipat, a thing wluch no thoughtful person will be 
ready to believe A commaflder m chief mumating m his autograph the last 
desperate movement of lus army, just before the commencement of the fatal 
battle, IS a thing vvhich cannot be insetted or allowed in fiction or poetry, much 
less can it be believed m a primary source of history ^Vas Bhau such a fool 
as to believe and hope that his last note would bear any good and unmediate 
results, after his expcncncc m diplomacy for sl\ months^ W^ould he not rather 
fear the fatal consequence of pre intimating his movement to such 3 consummate 
general as Ahmad Shah Abdali^ It was a matter of astonishment to us when 
we tried to study this point deeply and found none of the previous wnters 
even suspecting the full import of this, to us, a cock and bull story NVe call it 
such because fortunately for the histonan there is the clear evidence of a coif 
temporary letter directly falsifying Kashiraj’s narrative Sir Jadunath m his 
new translation of Kashiraj s narrative has given the name of Bhau s valet who 
took the last chit to Kashiraj as Balakram, who is styled as Bhau s betel bearer, 
and is takcii as the most confidential servant of his master ^ Anybody with an 
acquaintance with the hlaratha names knows that Balakram is not a common 
T«rrrt: Oti “ikrt: tA.Vr« kaaA, -a WAtr ’pik/- 

lished by Rajvvade in his sixth volume clearly gives the name of Bhau’s valet 
as Balaram, a common name amongst the Marathas ® Anupgir Gosawi writes 
m this post Panipat letter to Nana Purandarc that the Peshwas valet, Balaram 
Vaghoji Naik, and some others also had gone to Shuja ud daulah’s camp on 
some errand on the Sunday pnor to the battle of Panipat, fought on Wednesday, 
14th January, 1761 This proves that the chit Kashiraj is talking of as hav« 
ing been dramatically sent three hours prior to the battle had been actually 
sent (if at all) three days previous to it "IVc suggest from this small but vitd 
point that Kashiraj had not only forgotten the days and their proper order, but 
was narratmg the whole story with a dramatic touch, as the battle of Panipat 
B a good theme for such treatmenL 
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A CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE SOURCES 
(PUBUSHED AND UNPUBLISHED) 


I Kashira] • 

Persian account of the battle of Pampat and the events leading to it 
(Oxford University Press, 1926) Corrected by the translation of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, published m Indian Historical Quarterly, 1934 and 1935 

Kashira] Shivdcv was a Dcshastha Brahmin (native of the Nizam’s 
Dominions) at the court of Shuja ud daulah of Oudh, who was present through ^ 
out the campaign in the camp of his master His narrative is taken as the 
best authority on the battle of Pampat He seems to have been workmg m 
the north for some twenty five years before Pampat since the time of Safdar 
Jang He had occasional correspondence with the Pcshivas^ for more than 
twenty years His exact status at the court of Shuja-ud daulah is not quite 
clear He is called a Vaki r a diplomat, but is scarcely sent anywhere as an 
emissary with full powers in his account he is found assurmng superior airs, 
standing tightly on his dignity But there is no mention of him m the whole 
range of Marathi political correspondence,^ an omission which seems to us 
rather significant His account was wntten runetecn years after the battle of 
Pampat, and from memory It appears to have been purposely wntten for sonle 
one inquisitive on the point, pc^ibly a Bntish official at the Oudh Court In 
1780 when this account was wntten, the Bntish power m India was already 
combating with that of the Maratha power The glory of the Maratha power 
was on the wane Kashiraj, though racially a Maratha, had culturally, by this 
time, become by his long sojourn m northern India, almost a U P Kayasth 
with all that it means When he wrote his account he was almost seventy, an 
age when the mental faculties arc on the dechne He seems to have been, at 
first, a disappointed candidate for service under the Pesliwa,® and later on moved 
to the north m search of employment, whidi he secured on account of his profi 
aency m the Persian language That there was no particular love lost between 
him and the Maratha naUon or their Empire is evident from the tone of his ac- 
rjsiiit. t/j. biro., SadasJrocc^ii Bbroi viTa -OTi ttc'cc/otA. t/l bia 

arrogance and pnde * Throughout his narrative, he seems to have been con 
vinced that fate had ordamed the miscamage of the Afaratha enterprise^ 
On tlic other hand, whenever he had occasion to write about Ahmad Shah 
Abdab, he is found completely over awed by his supenor prowess and his divmc* 
role of punislimg the Marathas for thar wicked pnde, for m the eyes of 
Kashiraj, pnde is sin This much for the mental make up of the man 

Bhau’s munshi once wrote a letter to Kashiraj at which Kashiraj was 
offended on account of some deficiency m the proper fonp of address due tc 
lus stauon It means that the Maratha Court did not think Kashiraj to be 

ISfD 40.25 dated Fell 1741 
^Kasiuiuj 14 
yS}>D 30J29 
* Kashiraj 52 

5 Ibid. 8 mo 1U52. 10.266. 
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a supenor official, but thought him to be an ordinary munsfu Kashnaj is 
self contradictory m his account of Bhau’s behaviour On the one hand, he 
condemns Bhau on his pndc and obstinacy, on the other he depicts Bhau as 
ready to submit to any conditions mediated through the agency of such persons 
as Kashiraj himself No\v to judge Bhau from his o\vn letters, one thing is 
certain about lum and that is that he >»as never proud, though his tone Mas 
often harsh and his manner peremptory Bhau should be the last person to 
assume a cnngmg role before a nun of Kashiraj’s posiuon or to be over confi 
dent about him 

There seems to be some discrepancy m the account of Kashiraj, as is 
admowledgcd by Sir Jadunath Saraar who has carefully studied the original 
maniiscnpt. He thinlkS it due to Jipsc of memory or loose narrative of events ® 
We cannot treat it so lightly Kashiraj tells us of Bhau’s wntmg his last chit 
just before the battle of Panipat, a thing which no thoughtful person will be 
ready to believe A commander m chief mtimaung m his autograph die last 
desperate movement of his arm), just before the commencement of the fatal 
battle, IS a thing which cannot be inserted or allowed m fiction or poctr>, much 
less can it be believed in a primary source of history Was Bhau such a fool 
as to believe and hope ilut his last note would bear any good and immediate 
results, after his otpencncc m diplomacy for six months^' Would he not rather 
fear the fatal consequence of pre^intimating his mov ement to such a consummate 
general as Ahmad Shah Abdab^ It v^as a matter of astonishment to us when 
we tried to study this point deeply and found none of the previous wntezs 
even suspecting the full unport of this, to us, a cock and bull story We call it 
such because fortunately for the historian there is the clear evidence of a com 
temporary letter directly falsifjing Kashiraj s narrative Sir Jadunath in his 
new translation of Kashiraj s narrative has given the name of Bhau’s valet vs ho 
took the last chit to Kashiraj as Balakram, who is styled as Bhau’s betel bearer, 
and is taken as the most confidential servant of his master ^ Anybody with an 
acquaintance with the Afaratha names knows that Balakram is not a common 
Waratha narric On the other har^d, a Vetter {rent the Pvirandate Vtehtvta pah- 
hshed by Rajvvade in his sixth volume clearly gives the name of Bhau’s valet 
as Balaram, a common name amongst the Maraihas * Anupgir Gosawi wntes 
m this post Panipat letter to Nana Purandarc that the Peshwa’s \ alet, Balaram 
Vaghoji Naik, and some others also had gone to Shuja ud daulahs camp on 
some errand on the Sunday prior to the battle of Panipat, fought on Wednesday, 
14th January, 1761 This proves that the chit Kashiraj is talking of as hav 
ing been dramatically sent three hours pnor to the battle had been actually 
sent (if at all) three da)s previous to it We suggest from this small but vital 
point that Kashiraj had not only forgotten the days and their proper order, but 
was narrating the v^'holc story with a dramatic touch, as the battle of Panipat 
15 a good theme for such treatmenL 
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Dhau Sahebanchi Bakhar? on the other hand, gives quite thfi 6pposit6 
story It tells us of Abdali’s Vakil c<mmig to Bhau just before the batUc and 
asking him to postpone the fight for the day m order to give a last chance fot 
peace talks Bliau is reported to have unceremoniously driven him back, be- 
ginnmg the fight at once thereafter Sir Jodunath, though he considers the 
Marathi Bakkars “as later gossipy fabrications no better than opium-eaters’ 
tales, has still to acknowledge that “there arc some true traditions (as proved 
by authentic records) and some statements .which have every appearance of 
bemg true though unsupported elsewhere” We do not know whether Sir 
Jadunath would like to believe in this Bakhar story, which, we think, as most 
improbable and wntten to suit the whole tenor of the author, ivho ivas out to 
condemn Bhau and make a scapegoat of him 

Kashiraj was on tlie battle field that who’c day, no doubt, but that fact 
cannot make any person see the whole Imc of batde with his mm eyes, much 
less can it give him a correct idea of the order pf the battle on the opposite 
side Kashiraj, %vith all his sagaaty, was a avil offiaal and not a soldier ivho 
could judge military matters correctly For the most part, he was standmg 
ready in his o\m camp throughout the day of the battle He himself confesses 
that Shuja’s side was the least affected part m the Imc of battle, because ijone 
came to attack it The ivhole line of battle is taken by Sir Jadunath to cover 
some seven miles So it was physically imposs ble for Kashiraj to see anything 
but a small part of the actual battle, and that, too, from a d^tance His value 
as an eye-witness must, therefore, be discounted to a great extent, and 
\ereion of the battle must be taken as gathered after the event from the gen- 
eral reports which came to his cars This work of collecting news from vanous 
sources and aftenvards collatuig and correlating it mto the form of a running 
narrative could be done by others ako, and, therefore, ivc have no valid ground 
to reject the version given m the Marathi Bakhars and Ictten only because \vc 
are unaivare of the status of the narrators Wc have shown in the detailed dc- 
scnption of the battle the various pomts wherein Kashiraj is proved to be 
wrong 

2 Bhau Sahebanchi Bakhar (1922) and 3 Shnmant Bhau Saheb Yanch 
'Kaifi)at (1S87) 

These tivo arc the most important primary sources about the battle of 
Pampat in Marathi Their authors arc unknown but they iverc certainly much 
nearer to the event than Kashiraj when they ivrotc, as can be proved from the 
language, the tone and the textual criticism of their manuscripts Certain pas- 
sages in the narration of the events m the Kaifiyat arc found bodily meorporated 
in the Bakhat^^ which is a bigger narrative of the event From this ivc can say 
that the Kaifiyat, small and to the point, was the earlier narrative of the two, 
of tvhich the Bakhar was an amplified cation \Yith enlarged paraphrase. The 
Kaxfiyat gnes the hfe of Bhau from the pomt of his start for 4 li(i. Udgir cam- 
paign of 1739-60 and closes ivith the retreat from Pampat The Bakhar, on 
the other hand, narrates the Maratha activities m the north from 1753 011- 

^Bhau Bakhar (1922^ p IIS 
iOFaU 7M1 

.tlCi Kaifirat 21 sad Bakhar 141. K 22, D 144. iC. 23, B. 143. 
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wards It IS ostensibly written to glonfy the achic\emcnts of the Shindes and 
these have no direct connection iwth the battle of Pampat. The author is 
evidently a biased person and on that account tncs to supply and explam the 
genesis, the events and the acUviUcs behind the scenes of actual narrauon with 
all the personal bickerings of the actors in their full gusto The reports of 
these bickerings and their actual wording may or may not be true in their full 
import, but it is clear that they throve a necessary light on the seamy side of 
history ^Vc shall have to discount much of tlus report due to the bias of 
the author Another thing which has to be borne m mind is the fact that 
these reports must have necessarily come from the persons who ran awav from 
the field of battle and as such were dubbed as renegades by the people at 
large The odium of this obloquy and the guilty conscience of having failed 
to be iwth their leaders in the thick of the fight, made the reports from these 
survivors naturally colourful and excusatory Most of these pereons had di 
rect blame attached to they conduct and m sheer self -justification they gave 
such a retrospective turn to their own and Bhaus conduct as to lead to the 
disaster which would then appear mcvitablc If we compare the tone of the 
letters*^ which some of these survivors sent previous to the battle vsith those 
they wrote after it, we can understand the difference worked out in the ramds 
of tlicse writers by the fatal disaster When the authors of tlie Kaifiyat and 
the Bakhar wrote their accounts after a few years, the public m Maharashtra 
had come to form some sort of plausible opinion about the great disaster, after 
hcanbg, explaining, accounting and guessing about the vanous reports brought 
from the distant field The boded essence of all these is found wntten in the 
Bakhar Sadashivrao Ohau was out to give a new turn to the ancient mode 
of Maraiha warfare which was taken to Le of the guerilla type Bhau had 
introduced the trained infantry tactics and tned to combine them with the 
ongmal mode The good result of this innovation had been reaped m the 
Udgir campaign The Udgir victory had naturally increased the prestige of 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi and his mode of warfare Throughout the Pampat cam- 
paign, Bhau had put his mam confidence m these infantry corps and they 
also gave a very good account of themselves The idea of cntrcnclung at 
Pampat was a result of these tactics It made tJie Marathas unassailable so 
long as they remained within their entrenchments Bhau expected Abdali to 
attack them in this strong position, as he was sure of victory in the event of 
such an attack But AbdaU had undcistood it equally well He himself never 
once tned to attack, and had stnctly forbidden any one from his camp to go 
out with a view to attacking He played a game of waiting and hoped to get 
a victory when the Maratha army would come out due to starvation That 
why Bhau is found ragmg and almost railing against Govmdpant Bundele for 
not attackmg Abdah from bchmd and making him compulsonly fall on the 
Maratha entrenchments to his sure destruction When, due to the failure of 
Govmdpant and due to starvation, Bhau himself had to come out, that combi 
nation of artillery, infantry and cavalry tactics which it was necessary to keep 

12 Raj VoL 6 Cf Satvoii Jadharraos letters IVo 404 dated 15-9 1“60 and 409 

dated 104IT61 also cf Nana Furandarea Ititers No 391 of lllirfiO m Purandare 
* Daltar Fl 1. and No 118 m Fl lU 
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^vith an army on the march with all their camp followers, could not be 
kept up and the disaster inevitably followed *The Maratha army was 
mainly composed of veteran horsemen wth a life long belief m the guerilla mode 
of warfare It seems they neither understood nor had a mind to follow the cor- 
rect orders of their commander based on the tactics advised by Ibrabun Khan 
Gardi, and ^vhcn the inevitable disaster followed, due to their misunderstand- 
mg and faint heartedness in the fight, they laid the whole blame on the nciv 
mode of “entrenched warfare” On this pomt the whole opinion in Maha- 
rashtra seems to be unanimous and it is reflected m these chromclcs 

Notwithstanding these prepossessions, hoivevcr, the Bakhar correctly 
reports Bhiu’s plan of the battle which was unkno^vn to Kashiraj Pandit on 
the other side and which was not followed to the end Unaware of the plan 
and the aim, Kashiraj reports the battle in an inexplicable way, while the 
author of the Bakhar charges Bhau himself ^'.^th freaking the plan decided on 
the previous night and thus becoming the author of the disaster All the his- 
tonans up till now have been so much obsessed with the idea of the complete 
reliabihty of Kashiraj s report that they have never stopped to mquire hmv 
the account in the BaUiars is to be explained and why it should be dubc 
lieved and set aside The full import of the intended plan m the Bakhar can- 
not be understood unless one studies the detailed maps of tlie battle-field m their 
complete environment, and tries to construe a connected idea ^vlth the help of 
e^c^y line reported in the Bakhar m combination wth it The author^of the 
chronicles seem to be well acquainted tvith the topography of the battle field and 
its surroundings, and they might liave been personally present m the Maratha 
camp themselves The chronicles correctly report the changes m Abdali’s camp- 
mg ground durmg the tivo months and a half, wlulc the impression created by 
Kashiraj’s account fixes Abdali’s camp once for all, a very serious discrepancy 
on the part of this eye witness When one begins to re read the Bakhars m 
the light of the ongmal letters, one is impressed by the substantiality of their 
account 

The Common Toints in Kashiraj's l^ARRATivfc and the Bakhar 


Comparison 

That Kashiraj ivrotc hts account after reading some other accounts is 
proved by certam curious coinadcnces m the arrangement of his writing and 
that of Bhau Bakhar, which was defimtely a northern Indian production The 
^hort Kaifiyat was definitely wntten earlier than the Bakhar But what seems 
strange to the reader is that the correct consecutive narration of events is fol- 
lowed by the writer of the Kaifiyat, and an absence of the sense of time char- 
acterises the wnter of the gossipy Bakhar Thus the Bakhar gives Govmdpant 
Bundclc’s death as the first event while it was actually the fourth durmg the 
beleagurement Similarly, the cutting off of Parashar Dadaji’s treasure carry- 
mg party was the last event which is subsequently dealt with by the Bakhar 


rs^hau Klufiyat pp. 14, 21 
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The first event of the Shinde Ruhela fight is given next and Balvantrao Mehen- 
dale’s event the last’ Kashiraj is found following the incorrect order of the 
Bakhar m his narrative, giving the events of Govindpant, Parashar Dadaji, 
Shmdc and Balvantrao consecutively We cannot treat this aia mere accident 
in writing Either Kashiraj had the Bakhar m his mind when wntmg his nar- 
rative, or both the Bakhar and Kashiraj copied from a third unknown, com 
mon source This is further proved by Kashiraj s attempt at giving dates of 
certam events which are proved to be utterly wrong by other direct evidence 
The Ka jiyat gives the correct dates wherever it has given these, while Kashiraj 
IS found to be wrong— even in his date of the great battle, reckomng by the 
Muslim calendar Sir Jadunath treats these points as ‘ lapses of memory or 
humed wntmg * But no senous student of textual cnticisiri can be satisfied 
with this explanation Kashiraj tncs to foist authenticity on his hearsay nar- 
native by introducing dates into it, thereby impressing upon the reader the cor- 
rectness thereof^ We do neft think he had kept a diary of the events Had 
there been no vcnfying proofs for the events he narrates, he would have passed 
on as the wnter on Panipat, e>c witness as he was for the events from begin 
nmg to end Unfortunately for Kashiraj, a few Marathi papers have survived 
the ravages of time, exposing hun to the hilt A man who treats the whole 
episode as a sort of play of destiny, who charges Bhau with pnde, who though 
a Maharashtra Brahmm himself, cannot properly know Bhau’s relationship 
to Balvantrao Mehendalc, a man who could not understand the constitution^ 
thread behind the Maratha politics in the north, a man who treats Surajmal's 
episode without understanding the politics behind it, who mtroduces rumours to 
heighten the romantic effect of his narraUve, a man who omits important facts 
which militate against the tenor of his narrative {eg Bhau’s deposition of Shah 
Jahan Sam and the proclamation of Shah Alam as Emperor) , a man who 
gives incorrect dates, a man who does not report Abdalis shifting of camps, 
a man who is mcorrect even m his narration of the actual battle m certam par- 
ticulars, and finally a man who would not menUon the important fact of 
Abdali’s appointment of the regicide Maratha protege Ghazi ud dm as the 
^Vazi^ with full powers before his departure because it would mar the effect 
of his whole narraUve, sheddmg a povverful hght as it does on the whole of the 
Panipat episode from beginning to end, — to call such a man's narrative as the 
moit trustworthy authonty on the Panipat campaign and to say that “no other 
author can be set against him in point of authenticity,” is somethmg beyond 
the range of historical research 

The mam pomts on which the chronicles differ from Kashiraj’s ac 
count arc the foUowmg 

( 1 ) Changes in the sites of Abdah’s camp 

(2) Bhau’s plan of battle 

(3) The directions of the rival armies on the battle field 

(j) Tlie cause of die so-called Maratha right wirg and the Durrani 
left wmg never coming to gnps throu^out the battle , 
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(5) The actual site of the battle 

On all these points Kashiraj is proved to be wrong and loose m his 
account by the evidence of onginal Icltm Because Sir Jadunath and othere 
have placed their faith in Kashiraj, they have been completely misled m their 
account of the battle Kashiraj’s account should be relied upon only m so far 
as the Durrani side is concerned The hlaratba side cannot be understood un 
less ive rely upon the evidence of the Marathi chronicles and original letters 

4 5 Purandare Daftar Vols i and 3 (1929 and 1934) These form 
a valuable primary source not only for the events after the battle of Panipat, 
but also for the events prior to it, because they throw a rare flood of light on 
the mental make up and character of some of the clucf characters m the Pam 
pat episode What Sadashivrao Bhau was really like cannot be understood 
wthout his early personal letters The characters of Nanasaheb Peshwa, Nana 
Purandare, Sakharam Bapu and Raghoba Dada *are properly understood in 
all their settmg by a study of these volumes of intimate personal letters S r 
Jadunath has missed this point and so cannot properly appraise their part ui 
the great drama of history 

G*7*8 Rajwade V K MaTalh}anck)a Ilihasachtn Sadkane Vols t, 
3 and 6 They are the basic sources containing onginal letters direct from the 
scene of the battle as well as throughout the campaign and for events leadmg to 
It from the very bcgmmng When Rajwade published his first volume m 1898 
after accidentally getting possession of a number of onginal letters addressed 
to Govindpant Bundele, it was the only, and therefore, parual s de of the cam* 
paign that ivas open to him He should have corrected it ivhen his own third 
and sixth volumes were published later on But Rajwade, after his mm man- 
ner, left the scathing cnticism of Govindpant m the first volume untouched 
throughout his life, though he lived twenty eight years thereafter IVhatever 
excuse he had m his day for obstinately sticking to his own view based on one 
source only, we in 194G have none After the publication of the Peshwa 
Daftar m its forty five volumes a decade ago, a flood of light has been thrown 
on the Maratha activities in the north in all their bearings It is from 
evidence adduced in these volumes that Govindpant was not the only j a 
if culpnt he was, who should be made the scapegoa^ for the whole disaster 
Ho\ historical perspective is blurred when only a part of the matenal is avail 
able and histonans try to draw a complete picture out of it, is best exempli 
fied by Rajwade’s classical introduction to his first volume on the Pampat 
penod ^Ve shall have occasion to point out how far Rajwade had been car 
lied astray** m his attempt Psychological proof for it is available m that volume 
Itself though none of his deep students uptvl now have cither detected it or 
hav e shown the candour to pomi it out openly 

9 10 II Selections from The Peshwa Daftar Vols 2, 21, 27 These 
directly deal with the north Indian activities of the Maraihas for a penod of 
almost two decades previous to the battle of Panipat, though cross-references 


Oaj 1 1 5 and Note, I'O 183 181 181 182 Note 323 
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will be found mterepcrecd m many other volumes also For studying the char- 
acters of the mam actors m the Fanipat drama it is necessary to study most 
of the other \oIumes for the pre Pampat penod, and sometimes e\en the later 
volumes The characters of the individuals are the one sure and constant guide 
from which we can correctly judge their activities m a proper per«pective A 
man’s life is never compartmcntal, and it is unjust and unliistoncd to judge 
events m the Uves of these individuals, from the bare data concermng particu 
lar events and, tliercfore, from a partial angle ^Vhat a man will do under 
given circumstances mamly depends on his past, which is reflected in his char- 
acter H^torans arc not the advocates of the historical charactere but their 
postmortem judges Unfortunaiel), very few h-stonans correctly understand 
their proper role and pra*se or blame the historical characters m detail Vft. 
have tried to study each single character separately, completely and m detail, 
and then come to form certain notions about the proper manner of judgmg 
their actions m thjs study, a* procedure we think absolutely escntial To at- 
tarn th^ end, we had to utilize all the available material m the varous volumes 
of original letters concerning tlicse individuals 

12-13-14 Shtndcskaht luhasuckn Sadhane Part I (1929), Part II 
{1930), and Part III ( 1937) These contain a few onginaj letters from Pampat 
Itself Others throw a flood of bght on the mner workings of Shinde affairs. 
Specially valuable is the correspondence of the diplomats connected with the 
Shinde family wbeh is collected for pubhcation m the third volume Ramaji 
Anant Dabholkar who was the Dtwan of the Shmdes from 1750 to 17611 and 
died after Pampat, was the chief director of Shinde affairs and Im cont- 
spondcnce is the most valuable of all Sir Jadunaih has overlooked these 
volume^ and bs description of Uic battle is dcflcient on that account 

15 16 17-18 Four Incomplete Manuscript Bakhars about Pampat 
were examined by us but they contain no authentic or new material They are 
gossipy in their contents and their burthen is all the same Mahka Zamam is 
given as the ch ef instigator m calling Ahmad Shah Abdali Bhau and Bal- 
vantrao Mehcndale are depicted as proud and bad Holkar and Sbnde were 
against the war, but Bhau was adamant and bent on honour Onl) three per 
sons remained fighting to the list, v.2 Bhau, Jankoji and Tukoji Sbnde A 
portion of these Dakhars, cspeaally that containing Malika Zamani’s part m it 
is found incorporated m Dhausakebanchi Bakhar, the Bakhar published by 
Parasms in his Marailijanche Parakrama (BundelUiand part) and similar 
other attempts The theme was a favourite one with all Maratha clerks of the 
Peshwa tunes and they copied the story from wherever they could 

ig A jew pages of Bkausahebatcki Ka fi)at were supplied to us by 
Mr K V PuRANDATE These pages contain a few verbal changes but no new 
mformation We note tbs fact here to show that even the Ka jiyat, though it 
was over shadowed by the more complete and the enlarged Bakhar, was still 
copied fay a few m Maharashtra Rao Bahadur Sane was able to get only one 
copy of tbs Ka pyat and had to rely on that one alone He conc’uded there- 
from* that the Kaifiyat was a rare brochure But tbs docs not seem to have 
been the case 
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20 Raghunath Xadai/s Pampat Bakhar Though ostensibly %vntten 
by a court clerk and that by order of a member of the Peshwa’s family, this is 
the moat worthless of all the Pampat Dakhars 

21 Aitthasik Lekha Samgraha Vol I (1897) by V V Khare con 
tains a few letters on the Pampat Campaign 

2223 Chandrachuda Dajlar \(A I (1920), and Vol II (1934) also 
contam a few letters dealmg with the northern India affairs and bear evidence 
to the Maratha advance anc| rule upto Attock on the Indus 

24 25 Holkarachin Katfiyat (published in the Kavyetihasa Samgraha 
by K N S\NE (1886), and Holkarachi Thaili (Raj III, No 172 and 
llihasa Samgraha ) These are both explanatory after thoughts, to justify Mai 
harrao Holkar’s conduct m the Pampat affair That he ran a^vay at the 
previous behest of Bhau m order to escort Parvatibai, the wife of Bhau, is now 
proved to be false, on the authority of contemporary letters How an imagmary 
turn can be given to histone events is proved by these attempts 

26 Aitihastk Parlren, Tadi Vagatre Lekha (2nd Ed 1929) This 
contains the autobiography of Nana Phadnis which we take to be ^vntten some- 
time soon after the event when the author was extremely gneved and repentant 
and almost on the pomt of forsaking the world to lead the life of a recluse, and 
not after thirty years as assumed by Sir Jadunath There is nothing incorrect 
m It when compared with the ongmal letters Other letters m this volume are 
also important for the northern Indian affairs of the Marathas 

27 A\hhank Patravyavahara (1930) This volume also contains 
valuable correspondence, amongst them being an important letter by Nana 
Phadnis from the Pampat camp Sir Jadunath has wrongly undeistood it, as 
his translation of a line in it gives exactly the reverse meaning 

28 Persian Akhbars (netvs letters) in manusenpt form existing m the 
archives of the Bharat Itihasa Samahodhak Mandal contam valuable material 
not found elsewhere about the Panjab campaign of the Marathas, endmg m 
the far famed canning of the Maratha banners beyond the Attock to Peshawar 

29 Bhau’s Ballad (published m BDCRl 43) in tlic Jatki dialect of 
Hmdustham copied for us after the dictation of a hluslim ballad smger of Siwa, 
five miles to the south of Pampat, contains a more complete version of the 
ballad than that published in the Sardesas Commemoration Volume by Dr 
Kanungo and also one given m pieces m the Marathi publication ‘ Bhaunchya 
Virakatha ’ Our copy which contains both prose and poetry, gives valuable 
information in deciding the field of battle, the environment and the actual pomt 
on the nver Jamuna where Abdah crossed 

30 Elliot and Dowsos, Iltslory of India (1877), Vol VIII, C9n 
tains selected translations of 

(1) Tar kh t Alamgtr-Sam, (£ & D CII) 

(u) ^fanacil ul Fetuh, bjr ilfd Ja*faT Shamlti (E & D GUI) * 
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(ui) Nisar-nama-UIIind, of*Sai>Id Ghulam AU (E. & D. CXLIII) 

(iv) Ibratnamah by Faqir-ud*din MtL of Allahabad (E. & D. CXIX) 

(v) Tankh^-lbrahim Khan (E. & D. CXXI). 

Of ihcsc IhraUxamah and arc used for Chazi*ud- 

din’s acts, especially ihc assassinations of Uic Emperor and others. Tarikh-i- 
Ibrahim Khan and Kigar-namah practically copy Uictr accounts of the Panipat 
battle from Kashiraj. But Shamlu was present on the battle-field as a seWant 
of Shah Pasand Klian who commanded tltc left wing of Abdali’s army. His 
figures arc inflated no doubt but certain casual references of lus are helpful 
in deciding a few* CQntro\ersial points. Though both Kashiraj and Shamlu 
were c^e-witncsscs, present on the battle-field during the battle, both could see 
only' a corner of the battle, and that whic/i was least engaged, in the firsC half 
of the day. But Stiamlu knew much more of the Abdali side than Kashiraj 
from the inside, just os Kashira] naturally knew more of the Maratha side. 
Shamlu’s remark that ^\hmad Shah dfo\c a\»'ay the Shindca from the banks of 
the ri>cr Attock and pursued ilicm as far as Burya and Sarangpur (p. i.f6) U 
helpful in pointing out the farthest line of Maratha advance in the Panjab, It 
had not stopped at the Chlnab as Sir Jadunath says,*^ but had reached the 
Indus itself as can now be proved by other contemporary material. Shamlu 
also gives the account of the precarious passage of Abdah’s army across the 
Jamuna by the Budhia Ghat to Sarangpur, vvhich is also so written in Marathi 
papers, while later on it somehow has assumed tlie form of Saharanpur, which 
it retains today. This b one of the instances where bad pronunciation and in- 
correct writing has changed a purely Hindu name into a Muslim-Iooking one. 
Shamlu’s account of tlic battle wtuch ensued before crossing, corroborates the 
account in Uhau Sahebanchi Uakhar. He also gives the behaviour of the Abdali 
troops when they entered Delhi after defeating Daitaji Shinde. They looted 
ity notwithstanding the fact that they had come to protect the city from the 
Atacathaf jind -ewp .thr .mCcoxsswn jjf Atihb's'sZamam .whn .was .thr 

chief instigator of /Vhmad Shah hi calling him to India was not able to stop it. 
Shamlu’s account of Ahmad Shalt’s cantonment at Anupshahar b useful in 
vbualiring the diflicuhics in the Doab. Hb account of the patrol round the 
Maratha camp and cutting off of Maratha parlies bringing cash from Delhi, 
corroborates the Marathi chronicles. But Shamlu b most useful in deciding 
the beginning of the battle and fakifying Kashiraj in hb palpably untrue state- 
ment that just before the battle in the early hours of the morning a Maratha 
valet of Bhau came with the last chit. Shamlu states Uiat Ahmad Shah, after 
noticing “clouds of dust ascended upto heaven” ordered Shah Pasand Khan 
to go forth and ascertain the caibc thereof. He rode through the plain between 
Abdali’s camp and tlic Maratha camp by an unfrequented path and took 
“four hours to adv^incc half a kos.” As Shamlu was accompanying Shah 
Pasand Khan, there b no cause to, suspect hb statement os untrue though 
written after thirty-five years, because no man would forget such an •event 
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on such a day Shamlu’s account of Ahmad Shah’s arrangement of h.s army 
also supplies a due in correctly visualizing the battle array, ^vhlch 
seems to differ a little from Kashiraj’s account The last important 
point made clear from Shamlu’s account is the fact of Ahmad Shah’s 
apprehension m the first half of the day that “he would not be able to with 
stand” the impetuous Maratha attack led by Bhau on the Abdali centre, and 
his despatch of a person "to mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds 
and keep them ready for any eventuahties That shoiss that Ahmad Shah was 
not at all sure of certam victory as made out by later historians and com 
mentators Incidentally it shows Ahmad Shah’s wisdom and precaution 
against any mishap Shamlu openly says that “by Ahmad Sultan’s good for 
tunc one Zamburak ball struck Vishwasrao on the forehead and another hit 
Bhau on the side,” meaning thereby that good fortune and accidents had not 
a little to do with the Maralha defeat Shamlu also corroborates the fact of 
the Maratha army’s sudden desertion from the •battle field and the stampede 
svhich followed Shah Pasand Khan received the news of this central struggle 
through couners (p 154), which agam shows the distance separating the 
vanous divisions on the battle field Shah Pasand Khan had not possibly 
moved much from his ongma^ place m the battle array and charged Malharrao 
and Janakoji only after knowing the defeat of the centre Shamlu only shows 
that they fled, though Malharrao fled westwards and Janakoji eastwards Shanw 
lu’s account of the Maratha camp after the battle when 30,000 matchlockmen 
were so struck with terror and consternation that they would not lift their hand 
to stnke any body who came amidst them for loot, is most illuminative of the 
psychic effect of defeat We tlunk that the Marathas had exhausted their 
ammunition and hence were helpless to do anylhmg They were only putting 
on a bold face to conceal their deficiency Shamlu also notes that a hfaratha 
chief had been stationed m hindmost rank of their army and was later on seen 
fleeing towards the south side with six or seven thousand horse, and would not 
meet even “three individuals,” but ran away pclhmcU "at the mere firing of 
the guns and took anotlicr direction,” shows Uiat Bhau had not, as assumed 
by Sir Jadunath, left his camp unprotected in the last resort He had prop- 
erly arranged cvcryilung, but everything went astray as luck would have it 
\ltogclhcr v»c do not think of Shamlu as a worthlc's witness as Sir Jadunath 
seems to think, and have fully utilised his account for what it is worth i\s 
Shamlu was m the latter part of his life living in India, he had ample oppor- 
tunities of convereng with other survivors from tlic field and of refreshing hj 
memory of the Panipat battle field That he had not lost interest m the af- 
fairs of the Manillas is e’ear from his mention of Shah ^Mam’s return to Delhi 
in the company of the Marathas, and his anecdotes about Mahadaji Shmde’s 
lameness and the skeletons of the Maratha horses at the caravanserai of Sone 
pat — incidents which he only relates 

31 Savyad Nunidditi Hasan Khan’s Life 0/ J^ajib-ud^daulah, traosla- 
tion by Sir jadunath Sarkar in the lilamic Ctdlure, 1933. presents one varw 
of the life of th^ unscrupulous and misducvous man in Indian history Najib 
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It was who gave a crooked turn to the whole trend of Indian politics in the 
middle of the i8th century He fooled all who came into contact ivith him> 
both fnend and foe He rose as a •servant of Ghazi ud*dm, the Wazir, and 
ultimately ruined him, by his treachery He made use of Mtilharrao Holkar 
as a god father and did mortal harm to the Maratha politics m the north He 
brought Shuja over to the side of Abdali and sent him empty handed back to 
Oudh for fear of being looted by his allies Shuja did not think even of 
taking leave of Ahmad Shah Abd^i before decamping* Najib bad not done 
any good to Ahmad Shah either, through whose help he became what he was 
He made use of the Shah by the argument of race and religion, and that way 
completely ruined the Marathas But ivhat permanent benefit accrued to 
Islam from his acts’ He had misinformed AJmad Shah about the relative 
strength of the political parties in India as a result of which Ahmad Shah could 
not reap any permanent advantage His troops could not get even their salarj 
from him and the forty lakhs <Jf rupees a year which Najifa promised to him 
from the Indian lands he had conquered were never paid Not only that 
pohiically at the end of the great battle Ahmad Shah had to bestow the Wazir 
ship of the Indian Empire on the hated regiade Ghazi ud dm, a creature of 
the Marathas, and not on Shuja, his ally m the late war All th*s is well c\ 
emphfied by this Ufc, written by an admirer though it is 

32 Bihan Lai Munshiji’s Short Life of JVa)ib-ud dautah, translated 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in the Islamte Cuiture, 1936 Though sketchy, it 
still adds a few more facts to his life It supplies details m his dealings with 
Dattaji Shmdc, especially Najib's ruse of instructing the Afghans of Kunjpura 
to put on scarlet caps and move like the Persian Q zz Ibaslias in order to start 
the rumour of the coming of Abdali to India This rumour makes it clear 
why Sabaji Shmde, the Governor of the^Panjab, returned long before the ac 
tual coming of Abdali and why Govmdpant Bundele is found wntmg, very 
early, letteis about the Shah’s coming It had the effect of demoralizing the 
Maratha side It does not add anything to our knowledge of Panipat, however 

33 lyamin Shaikh Ghufam Hasan's (pen name Samin) narrative, 
translated by W Irvine in Indian Antiquary, 1907 

This narrative gives a vivid picture of Ahmad Shah’s camp, army and 
‘political behaviour, in his Indian campaign of 1756 57 The wn^er is poeti- 
cally minded He possesses the journalist’s facile pen supplying vivid descrip- 
tion He IS gossipy too, mtroducmg anecdotes and stones amidst his narrative 
In fact, he tries to reproduce from memory things reported to him by others, 
such as Imad ul mulk’s story He wrote his piece m 1 782 at the behest of 
Captain Jonathan Scott To judge from the production, this man’s memory 
seems to be unusually strong, but it is idle to call it a diary as is done by Sir 
Jaduijath Sarkar (p 293, Fall, Vol 2) The picture of Ahmad Shah’s army 
on the march, his camp discipline, etc seem exaggerated and are more m the 
form of psychic vision than of sober descnption His introduction of poetry at 
intervals exemplifies his mmd Sir Jadunath has used Samm’s descnption of 
iMimad^hali’s anr ‘ 1 j .. .1 .. .1. . •»» 
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army VVe have no quarrel with the comparison, wc only wish that Sir Jadu 
nath had also taken into account the methodology of Abdali’s iron discipline 
and his barbarous methods m his dealings with both fnends and foes, Hmdus 
no less than Muslims, for comparison with the methods followed by “the lesser 
breeds beyond the law,” (p 291, Fall, Vol , a) by which epithet he introduces 
the Marathas mto the comparison Where the Marathas found it impossible 
to recover even eighty lakhs proffered for theinseiv ices in going through a polili 
cal revolution for deposing one Emperor and his Wazir and seating others in 
their places, after a sojourn of eight months in the Delhi region, Ahmad Shah 
gamed crores from the city of Ddhi alone in less than a month by threatemng, 
bastonadmg of a Wazir and torture to his mother, and digging of (floors) 
houses, two years later The Marathas suffered histoncally because they stood 
on a different moral plane from their competitors 


34 lchalkaran)i State Hittory with its onginal papers edited by V V 
Khare, 1913 A few letters giving news of the Pampat campaign and after 
are found in this collection, which are useful for deciding the pomt of the 
Peshwa’s responsibility Abdali was mtcrcepting the letters from Pampat to 
the Deccan and making use of the mfoimation for his own purpose As the 
Peshwa had not received any news from the north for more than a month, hia 
plans naturally went astray MalKarrao Holkar*s line of conduct is illustrated 
m Govind Han Patwardhan’s letter (No 66) 

35 The Earliett Ferstan Account of Fampat, translated by Sir Jadu 
nath Sarkar m the Sardesai Commemoration Volume, 1938 

The account is for the most part accurate, and not maccurate as read 
by the learned translator It correctly reports as far as it does and, ivhat is 
more, supplies a few facts not noted m other documents, viz Abdali’s crossmg 
bctiveen Bagpat and Khcora (wrongly deciphered as Khekra by Sir Jadunath, 
which puts him on the wrong track), Bhau’s posting of troops on the farther 
side of the Jamuna to stop Abdali’s supplies (at Bhau Fort near Isapur’) , 
Chimaji Pandit’s raid across the Jamuna, winter nuns, famine, Shah’s pre 
canous position at noon, the panic caused by Bhau’s getting down from 
elephant, slaughter and runiung away of the Marathas, women capuves • 

1 

36 Vad and others — Selections from the Peshwa Dianes — useful for 
admmistrauvc details with correct dates and the lUncrary 

37 Itihasa Sangraka A defunct Marathi magazmc, Vols I VIII, 

edited by Parasnis (1909-1917), contain a few stray but pnmanly important 
Icltcre about the Pampat campaign, events Icadmg to it and the aftermath 
They arc mtenpersed under \anous headings and parts, viz Aitihasika Ttpane~ 
Charcha-Sphuta Lckha Goshit, etc Sir Jadunath has overlooked these letters 
for the most part and hence his treatment has turned defective in ccrtaui par* 
uculaj • • - • - 
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38. Parasnis — Marathyanche ' Parakrama — Bundelkhand Prakarana 
(189s) contains casual information about Govindpant Bundele.and his sons, 
also a worthless Panipat chronicle. 

39. Bharata liihasa Samshodhaka Afandal Quarterly Vols. I-XXIV, 
as well as its Annuals and Conference Reports. These also contain valuable in- 
formation and discussions on the various topics connected \vitb Panipat, its per* 
sonalidcs and politics. 

40. kingne Daftar Vol. I (1945), is useful for judging the Delhi 
pohtics during the pre-Panipat as wt^ as post-Panipat period. Unfortuiialel> 
here, too, no direct e^ddcncc bearing on the campaign is fortbcoiniiig. 
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